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PREFACE 


This book was first published in 1885 and contained Plato’s 
Apology and Crito. Its editor, Professor Louis Dyer, subsequently 
removed his residence to England. When the editors of the Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors determined last year to issue a new 
edition, Professor Dyer felt that he was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the changes in conditions of collegiate instruction in Greek 
that have occurred in America during the past twenty years to 
undertake the task, and committed it to Professor Seymour. 

The new edition contains, in addition to the Apology and Crito, 
extracts from Plato’s Phaedo and Symposium and from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. Professor Seymour rewrote the introduction and the 
commentary on the first two dialogues, and added a commentary op 
the extracts and a vocabulary. The book was practically finished 
and nearly all in type before his death. 

The editors of the College Series had hoped that Professor Dyer, 
who had long known Professor Seymour intimately, would write 
the preface to the new edition. His illness and sudden death pre- 
vented this, and the sad duty has fallen to me, the friend of both 
these scholars for many years, to make this simple record of the 
part borne by each of them in the authorship of this book. 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Socrates stands at the very head and source of the history of 
philosophy in the modern sense. Not that all the ideas and the 
results of the researches of the earlier sages have come to naught, 
but for the most part they affect the later world only mediately, 
through Socrates and Plato.! Socrates was the first to introduce 
scientific inductive argumentation, to form universal conceptions,” 
to require precise definitions, and to study the principles of ethics. 
Formal logic began with him. Not that men before Socrates did not 
observe and reason, and define or describe, and take thought for 
virtue, but they had not studied carefully the laws of thought or 
the rational foundations of virtuous actions. Socrates was far froin 
simply preaching the morality of his age and city. He insisted on 
an intellectual basis for moral principles. He would not separate 
knowledge from right action. The man who knows what is right, 
according to Socrates, will always do what is right. He who does 
what is right, however, without clear knowledge, is in danger at 
any moment of going wrong, and Socrates compares him to a blind 
man going along the right path. So Socrates contrasted knowledge 
(émucrnpy) with right opinion (4d7O7s 80a). Before Socrates, thinkers 
confused many matters which ought to be separated, and vainly hoped 
to gain one general solution for all problems. 


1 See Zeller’s Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie. The English translation 
is convenient: Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Philosophy, London, 1881, 2 vols. ; Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools, 1885; Plato and the Older Academy, 1876. See also 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy and Bakewell’s Source Book in Ancient Phi- 
losophy, 1907. The most complete collection of the remains of the works of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers is Diels’s Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1903, 
of which a second edition is appearing. Convenient is Fairbanks’s The First 
Philosophers of Greece, an edition and translation of the remaining fragments of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, N.Y., 1898. See also Pater’s Plato and Platonism, 
1893. 2 Aristotle, Met. 1078 b. 
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2. Only by a severe effort can we put ourselves approximately in 
the place of the pre-Socratic philosophers, so as in a measure to have 
their point of view and understand their problems. Most of them 
had no schools and made no propaganda for their beliefs, and left no 
writings, and we have little definite knowledge of their systems. 
Many of their sayings which have been preserved seem to us darkly 
enigmatical, and, as they are stated, most of their investigations and 
theories appear to us futile, although in some matters they have 
curiously anticipated the very latest scientific thought. In general, 
the results of their speculations seem strange to modern minds. 
Fortunately we do not need to know and understand the views of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers in order to understand Plato’s report of 
Socrates’s defense before his judges. Plato seldom refers distinctly 
to his predecessors, — not to speak of quoting from them, — and Soc- 
rates introduced no philosophical questions in his speech to the court. 
To determine the indebtedness of Socrates and Plato to their prede- 
cessors is an interesting problem, but it does not concern us here. 
At present we need to remember only that the germs of all later sys- 
tems of philosophy appear in the thoughts of the Platonic Socrates. 

3. The Seven Sages! or Wise Men of Greece were not philoso- 
phers at all, in the modern sense. They were men of affairs, not 
of speculation. The traditions which we have in regard to them do 
not agree in every point, but are harmonious in representing them 
as rulers filled with practical wisdom. The wise Solon himself was 
neither a metaphysician nor a psychologist. He was a law-giver, and 
his thoughts were directed primarily toward means for securing a 
law-abiding and united spirit in the minds of the people of Athens. 
All the others of the Seven, according to Cicero, were rulers of their 
states, with the single exception of Thales, and he also, as Herodotus 
tells us, gave attention to political measures. The Seven Sages were 
said to have dedicated to Apollo at Delphi wise sayings, as an offer- 
ing of their thoughts, —as Know thyself (yv@ cavrév), Moderation 


1 Tovrwy hy kal Oadfs 6 MiArjoros cal Wurraxds 6 MuriAnvaios kal Blas 6 Ipenveds 
ral Zorwy 6 nuérepos kal KredBovdos 6 Alvdios kal Micwy 6 Xnvevs, cal &Bdouos év 
tovrots édéyero Aaxedaiudmos Xihwv, Plato, Prot. 348 a. Cf. Hi omnes praeter 
Milesium Thalem civitatibus suis praefuerunt, Cicero, de Orat. iii. 34. 
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in all things, Nothing to excess (unbev dyav), Ruin is near to surety- 
ship (éyyva, rapa 8 dra). Of these the last is as severely practical 
as “ He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it, and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure” (Proverbs xi. 15). The first two seem 
particularly Athenian, and were attributed to Solon. yv6 cavrov 
appears to have been the favorite maxim of Socrates: every man 
should learn what are his true powers and capacities, in order that 
he may, undertake the work which is best fitted to his nature, — 
turning aside both from inferior occupations and from undertakings 
which are beyond his strength. Few faults seemed to Socrates worse 
than that of thinking one’s self to know what he does not know 
(Ap. 21 ¢, 29 b). When aman has learned what he can do, and what 
he cannot do, he is already well on the way to become most useful 
and most happy. These precepts clearly were not philosophical 
maxims in the modern sense, but wholly practical. 

4, The term philosopher, lover of wisdom (ftAdcodos) was not of 
early use in Greece. It does not appear in extant Greek literature 
until the fourth century B.c., in the works of Plato and Xenophon, 
—though the verb derived from it is found earlier in two notable 
passages, but not in a technical sense.! Plato uses his influence to 
keep iAdcodos from becoming a technical term, by employing syno- 
nyms. In his writings, ¢:Adcodos seldom should be translated by 
philosopher. More frequently it means a seeker after truth. Wis- 
dom, truth, and reality are equivalents to Plato. Homer does not 
use the later adjective for wise (copor), and has wisdom (codia, O 412) 
but once, and then of the art of a ship-builder. In the poems of 
Pindar, early in the fifth century s.c., the term wise is applied 
particularly to the poets, and wisdom is poetic skill or poesy. This 
use is continued even in the time of Plato and Xenophon.’ 

1The Lydian king Croesus has heard much of the wisdom of Solon, and 
of his extensive travels ¢:A0gopéwv, Herodotus i. 80. In his Funeral Oration 
(Thucydides ii. 40), Pericles says ¢idocopotuev dvev padaklas, which Jowett trans- 
lates We cultivate the mind without loss of manliness. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 295, év re copois, among the singers ; Pyth. i. 12, dugl re Aarolda 
sopla, because of the song of the son of Leto; Plato, Rep. 365, Ws dnrodel por ol 


aopol, as the poets show to me; Xen. An. i. 2. 8, évraida déyerar AmbAXKwY éxder- 
pat Mapovay uxhoas épltovrd ot rept coplas, when he vied with him in musical skill. 
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5. The most noted group of pre-Socratic philosophers is known as 
the Ionian School, although no one of them had a school or was a 
teacher in the technical sense. Asia Minor was the home and birth- 
place of many ideas, as well as of the Homeric poems. Sappho and 
Alcaeus sung on Lesbos, and Anacreon was born on Teos. Heca- 
taeus, the predecessor of Herodotus and the most important of the 
logographers or chroniclers, lived at Miletus. Men’s minds were 
active in that whole region, and we are not surprised to find this the 
home of the earliest Greek philosophy. Thales of Miletus has been 
recognized as the earliest philosopher. His time is fixed as early 
in the sixth century, if we accept both the statement of Herodotus 
(i. 74) that he predicted the eclipse of the sun which occurred at the 
time of a battle between the -Lydians and the Medes, and also 
the computations of astronomers and chronologists that this was 
on May 28, 585 s.c. He is reported to have been a man of political 
and practical sagacity, though an old anecdote is told of a maid- 
servant’s laughing at him for falling into a well while he was occu- 
pied with observing the heavens. His chief interest seems to have 
been in astronomy and the origin of the world. He believed water 
to be the first principle of the universe. — Only a few sayings are pre- 
served of Anaximander of Miletus, who was born about 610 8.c. In 
his system, no material thing, but the infinite and eternal, was the first 
principle of the universe. “The earth is a heavenly body, controlled 
by no other power, and keeping its position because it is at the same 
distance from all things.” “ Animals came into being through vapors 
raised by the sun.” “Man came into being from another animal, 
the fish.” To Anaximander was ascribed by some the invention of 
the sun-dial and of maps. — Anaximenes of Miletus, a follower of 
Anaximander, in the latter part of the sixth century B.c., believed 
air to be the first principle of the universe. — Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
at the opening of the fifth century B.c., was called “the obscure,” 
and he seems to deserve the name. His sayings are full of apparent 
contradictions. “All things are in motion” (zayra fet), and yet 
‘All things are one.” A man cannot to-day cross the river which 
he crossed yesterday; the man has changed, and the river has 
changed, — it is another man who crosses another stream. — The last 
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great philosopher of the Ionian School was Anaxagoras (Ap. 26 d) 
of Clazomenae, near Smyrna, who lived in Athens after the Persian 
Wars, and was on intimate terms with Pericles and Euripides, but 
was accused of atheism, probably by the opponents of Pericles. 
After about thirty years of residence there, he left Athens and went 
to Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, where he died about 428 n.c. He 
believed in a primal matter, which formed a sort of chaos, first prin- 
ciples infinite in number, until mind (vois) came and brought order 
into the universe. The Apology refers to his views of the sun and 
the moon (26 d). 

6. Of all pre-Socratic philosophers, no other had so many personai 
followers, who formed a distinct sect, with peculiar practices as well 
as peculiar doctrines, as Pythagoras of Samos, who lived in Crotona 
during the latter half of the sixth century s.c. Of his life and teach- 
ings little is known with precision. Not only did he ieave no writ- 
ings of his own, but Philolaus, a contemporary of Socrates (cf. Phaedo 
61d), was said to be the first Pythagorean to publish a philosophi- 
cal work. Plato refers frequently to doctrines which are known to 
be Pythagorean, but he names Pythagoras but once (ep. 600 a), 
and Aristotle names him only about ten times. His travels were 
extensive, and his most important activity was in the Greek colonies 
(Magna Graecia) of Italy. Around no other Greek have more numer- 
ous and more curious fables gathered. In later times he was supposed 
to have had supernatural powers. His followers formed an associa- 
tion for a common life, with many ascetic practices, among which 
was abstinence from flesh food and from beans. Pythagoras taught 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the passing of the soul from one 
body to another. Thus, tradition said that Pythagoras claimed to 
have taken part in the Trojan War, in the body of the Trojan 
Euphorbus. Most notable scientifically, and most difficult for a lay- 
man to comprehend, were Pythagoras’s studies in numbers as affect- 
ing the universe. “Number was the first principle.” “The first 
principles of number are the first principles of all things.” 

7. The Eleatic School was named from its home, Velia (EAéa) in 
Lucania, in western Italy. Its founder was Xenophanes of Colophon, 
a somewhat younger contemporary of Pythagoras. Of the didacti¢ 
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poems of Xenophanes considerable fragments are extant, — very 
largely, however, of a theological character. He did not believe in 
anthropomorphic gods, and said that if cattle and horses had hands 
and could paint, they would represent the gods as in the form of 
cattle or horses. He objected also strenuously to the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, as ascribing to the gods deeds which are counted 
lawless for men. He uttered a noted tirade also against the glory 
which was given to athletes. To him, earth and water seem to have 
been first principles, and the source of all things. All things, in his 
view, are really one. Thus Xenophanes was the original Monist. — 
But the unity of all Being was apprehended still more definitely by 
Parmenides, his successor. “The all is alone, unmoved.” “The first 
principle is one, unmoved.”’ More than one hundred and fifty verses 
are extant of Parmenides’s poem on Nature (epi ®icews), but these, 
too, are not easy of comprehension. He visited Athens in his old 
age, when Socrates was a youth, and the two talked together then. — 
Parmenides’s follower Zeno (not the Stoic of that name) was called 
the inventor of Dialectic. Only four brief quotations from his works 
are extant, but tradition has preserved the memory of his ingenious 
arguments to disprove the possibility of motion and to demonstrate 
that the swift-footed Achilles could never overtake a tortoise. Plato 
(Phaedrus 261d) makes Socrates refer to Zeno as the Palamedes 
who can make his hearers believe the same things to be both like 
and unlike, both one and many, and both at rest and in motion. 

8. Empedocles of Agrigentum in Sicily, born early in the fifth 
century B.c., was the first to assume four primary elements, the 
“elements” of ordinary modern speech, — earth, water, air, fire. 
About four hundred and fifty verses remain of his poem on Nature, 
in quotations made by other authors. In certain matters he was 
followed by his contemporary Leucippus, the founder of the Atomist 
philosophy, of whose works only two brief sentences remain, and 
whose views are best known through his follower, the “laughing 
philosopher,” Democritus of Abdera in Thrace, the birthplace of 
Protagoras. 

9. The gist of pre-Socratic thought on life and the world can- 
not be condensed satisfactorily into a few paragraphs. But clearly 
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the early thinkers of Greece were striving to solve great problems 
before the preliminary problems had been solved, before adequate 
observations had been made or suitable instruments had been pre- 
pared. Their studies had slight connection with ordinary life, though 
Xenophanes and Democritus pronounce admirable maxims. The 
great achievement of Socrates, as Cicero declared (Zusc. v. 4. 10), 
was in bringing Philosophy down from the skies to dwell among 
men: Socrates autem primus Philosophiam devocavit e 
caelo, et in urbibus conlocavit, et in domus etiam intro- 
duxit et coégit de vita et moribus rebusque bonis et 
malis quaerere. In his youth Socrates seems to have been inter- 
ested in the problems of natural science (Phaedo 96 a), but he was 
dissatisfied with the failure to attain any definite result. Xenophon 
(see Mem. i. 1. 14 f.) says that Socrates called attention to the wide 
difference of opinion between the Monists and the Atomists, between 
Heraclitus, who asserted that all things were in motion, and Zeno 
who argued that nothing could move, and to the lack of practical 
results attained by the physicists ; and he gives a list of the themes 
which most interested Socrates, — what is pious, what is impious, 
what is bravery, what is a city, etc. The answers to these last ques- 
tions would affect immediately the life of men. The Xenophontic 
Socrates was intensely pragmatic, to use a modern term. Though 
his discussions were theoretical, each had a practical bearing. On 
the other hand, no more than a modern scientist would Plato have 
accepted as valid the criticism of lack of tangible results. The study 
of astronomy is not useless because our knowledge does not enable 
us to regulate the movements of the heavenly bodies, nor can we 
condemn a science as hopeless because its doctors disagree. 

10. The inquiries of the philosophers with regard to the universe 
were considered by some to have atheistic tendencies, since in early 
times the Greeks were prone to assign every natural phenomenon to 
divine agency. The question at the opening of the Jliad is charac- 
teristic: “Who brought the two together in strife?” So in the 
Clouds, when fhe Aristophanic Socrates is made to deny the exist- 
ence of Zeus, old Strepsiades promptly replies, “ Why, who sends 
rain, then?’ —implying the necessity of a personal agent. The 
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scientists left to the gods much less to do than the divinities had 
done, according to the old beliefs, and thus in a measure they seemed 
to do away with the gods. Socrates appears to speak as if the theory 
were absurd that the sun is a stone, and the moon is earth (Ap. 26 d), 
but he is speaking playfully in this passage. How far he agreed 
with Anaxagoras, no one can say, but he was probably not behind 
the best physicists of his time. 

11. Just as ¢iAdcodos was chosen at first, doubtless, as a more 
modest epithet than codos, so Sophist seems to have meant originally 
a seeker after wisdom, as a Hellenist is one who walks in the ways 
of the Hellenes, or speaks their language. In the early part of the 
fifth century s.c., the word had no unpleasant associations, as it 
appears in literature; certainly it did not have the special meaning 
of “ captious or fallacious reasoner.” The Titan Prometheus is called 
a sophist (contriver, Aesch. Prom. 62). The term was applied to all 
poets and musicians (Athenaeus 632c). The Seven Sages were 
called sophists by the orator Isocrates (xv. 235). The historian 
Herodotus calls Solon and Pythagoras sophists. Not only the 
comic poet Aristophanes but also the orator Aeschines (i. 173) calls 
Socrates a sophist, and doubtless public opinion justified this epithet. 
In a notable chapter of his History of Greece, Grote showed that the 
sophists had been maligned, —that they formed a profession rather 
than a sect, with varied aims and tastes and methods. They were 
the only professional teachers in Greece above the grade of the ele- 
mentary schools, and the dignity of their position is shown by their 
association with the best men of the state. The enormous develop- 
ment of the democratic states of Greece in culture, wealth, and 
power gave new importance to the arts which fitted men for leader- 
ship. The difference between the rhetoricians and the sophists does 
not seem to have been great or clear, though some of the rhetori- 
cians are represented as despising the sophists. Ina playful passage 
of the Gorgias, Socrates says that the art of the sophist is related 
to that of the legislator as the art of the rhetorician is to that of the 
judge (Gorg. 465). Some of the rhetoricians were inclined to in- 
clude all learning in their art. If they were to teach their pupils to 
speak they must give them some knowledge of the matters on which 
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they were to speak; and if a man was to be ready, like Gorgias, at 
a moment’s notice to speak on any subject, he must know something 
about everything. In other words, according to its votaries, rhetoric 
included all other arts and should be the queen of all. This was 
essentially the claim which was made by the sophists for their art. 
Both rhetoricians and sophists took pay for their instruction, and 
both sought to fit their pupils for public life in Greece. So far as 
this is concerned, scholars of to-day cannot criticise them. But the 
sophists, like the rhetoricians, gave more attention to manner than 
to matter. The chief end of both was to persuade, to please, and to 
teach how to please. In general they worked for immediate results, 
and cared less for objective truth than for the subjective appearance 
of truth, — less to be right than to seem right. To win the suit in 
the court and to gain the majority of votes in the public Assembly 
were the ends at which rhetoric aimed, and the sophists were satis- 
fied with teaching the code of morality which existed in Greece. 
They sought for it no higher or firmer basis than its approval by 
the people. “Man was the measure of all things” according to 
Protagoras, and, as in the old Homeric days, custom made right. To 
them justice was what seemed just to the masses who had never 
seen justice itself. Their discussions tended to give skill in dialec- 
tics rather than to rouse men to search for truth. But we must 
remember that we have no picture of the work of the Sophists from 
one of their own number. The student of Plato needs to bear in 
mind that Gorgias and Protagoras would have appeared to posterity 
in a better light if they themselves had composed the dialogues in 
which they are presented. 

12. Protagoras of Abdera in Thrace, Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias 
of Elis are the best known of the sophists in the narrower sense. 
Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
opposite Byzantium, were rhetoricians of high importance in the 
development of the art of oratory, but were often classed with the 
sophists. Whether Enenus of Paros (Ap. 20 b) was more of a poet 
or a sophist, we cannot say. These all were contemporaries of 
Socrates, — Protagoras and Gorgias being about ten years older 
than he. Though from different lands, all found Athens their most 
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pleasant and profitable place of sojourn. Nowhere else was so much 
interest shown in their displays of technical skill. Protagoras, as 
we learn from the Platonic dialogue called by his name (317 c), 
frankly called himself a sophist, and according to Aristotle (Rhet. 
1402 a 25) did not shrink from saying that he “made the worse 
appear the better reason.” He might be called the earliest Greek 
grammarian, for he was the first, so far as we know, to observe crit- 
ically the genders of nouns and the tenses of verbs. The first dis- 
tinction of Greek verbal moods of which we learn is his criticism on 
the first verse of Homer’s Jliad, — pnuv dede, Gea, — where he said 
the optative should have been used, to express a wish, a prayer, not 
a command, which might not be addressed to a divinity. Prodicus, 
on the other hand, was something of a lexicographer, being particu- 
larly nice in his choice of words, and studying to distinguish appar. 
ent synonyms. Hippias claimed encyclopedic knowledge, and, like 
Gorgias, allowed his hearers to choose the theme on which he should 
speak. He was an astronomer, also, and a diplomat. And once he 
appeared at Olympia in array which was all the work of his own 
hands: he had made his ring, and engraved the seal; he had made 
his strigil and oil-flask, and his shoes, and had woven his clothing, 
— including a belt which was woven in an intricate Persian pattern. 
Gorgias came to Athens first as an ambassador from Leontini, in 
427 B.c., and his eloquence aroused enthusiastic admiration. That 
Gorgias not only composed such florid rhetorical exercises as are 
extant in his Helene and Palamedes, but also discussed ethical 
themes, is shown by the question of Meno, the Thessalian, addressed 
to Socrates on the remark that he had never met any one who knew 
what virtue is, —“ Did you not meet Gorgias when he was here, and 
did he not seem to you to know what virtue is?” (Meno 71¢). In 
the Protagoras (312 a), the youthful Hippocrates, who is greatly 
interested in Protagoras, and earnestly wishes to learn from him, 
is represented as blushing at the thought of himself becoming a pro- 
fessional sophist. His admiration for the master shows that he 
shrinks from becoming a technical sophist chiefly because of the 
Athenian prejudice against any occupation of wage-earners. The 
Athenians did not distinguish very clearly and broadly, for instance. 
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between the social position and pay of a sculptor and those of 
an ordinary stone-cutter. British society of a century ago could 
show analogous prejudices against trade and the profession of a 
physician. 

13. No name of classical antiquity is better known to modern 
readers than that of Socrates, and his face and form were very 
familiar to the populace at Athens. He was constantly to be seen 
in public places, where he would meet as many young men as pos- 
sible, and he attracted attention apart from his words and his dress. 
He was not possessed of ideal Greek beauty. He was rather short, 
and had a bald head, a pot-belly, a broad flat nose, prominent eyes, 
and large lips. Alcibiades (see Symp. 215 b) compares him to such 
a figure of Silenus as was often sold as a shrine at the statuary 
shops, —a satyr in form, but when opened disclosing a beautiful 
figure of a divinity. His baldness was concealed by no hat, and he 
wore but a single garment, and went barefoot in both summer and 
winter, — though on occasion he would go to a feast in the garb of 
a gentleman. He did not object to good food or to good clothes, but 
he was satisfied with what was convenient. He was neither a medi- 
aeval saint nor a Hebrew prophet. One evening, according to an anec- 
dote, he was observed to be strolling on the street, and was asked 
what he was doing; he replied that he was collecting sauce for sup- 
per, i.e. he was getting an appetite which should serve as sauce. His 
physical powers were unusual, as is shown clearly by the account of 
his behavior on the campaign in Thrace (see Symp. 219 e), where 
his comrades watched him stand a whole night through, in medita- 
tion on some problem which had come before his mind, and where 
his bare feet seemed to be less disturbed by snow and ice than were 
the feet of his comrades, though these were well encased in cloths 
and skins. According to Alcibiades, he could drink more wine than 
any one else without being affected by it. Socrates was fortunate in 
his powers of physical endurance, and he adapted himself easily to 
all circumstances and all persons. Probably Diogenes the cynic re- 
garded himself as a true follower of Socrates in his disregard of the 
courtesies and decencies of life, and Epicurus found in the sayings 

1 Ap. 17c, Xen. Mem. i. 1. 10. 
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of Socrates what agreed with his ideas of pleasure, while Plato, keep- 
ing the golden mean, was sure that he was maintaining the spirit of 
his master in his beautiful mansion. 

14. Of the family of Socrates we hear very little. He once speaks 
of himself as of the family of Daedalus, but jestingly, simply as a 
stone-cutter or sculptor, in which occupation he followed his father 
Sophroniscus, who was a friend of Lysimachus, son of Aristides the 
Just, and so of good connections. His mother, Phaenarete, was a 
midwife, and he compares with her employment his own work in 
assisting at the birth of ideas. How long he practiced his profession 
or trade of sculptor, no one knows, for Plato and Xenophon never 
make him refer to his early life. In it he gained no special repute, 
and we do not know even whether we should call him a stone-cutter 
or a sculptor. He nowhere claims or shows special artistic tastes or 
powers, nor even special fondness for illustrations drawn from the 
occupation of sculptor. So he mentions none of his own works of 
this kind. At the entrance to the Athenian Acropolis, Pausanias, in 
the time of Hadrian, saw a group of draped Graces, said to be the work 
of Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. Such a group has been found at 
Athens, but of an earlier period, so that the conjecture is offered 
that either the group was wrongly ascribed to Socrates, or perhaps 
he made a copy of the work which has been preserved.! We should 
be greatly interested to know what part, if any, he had in the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon or in the exquisite carving of the Erechtheum. 
The Parthenon was completed when he was thirty-one years old, and 
most of the young stone-cutters of Athens in his time must have 
had part in this work. 

15. At the time of his trial, in the spring of 399 B.c., Socrates 
was seventy years of age (Ap. 17d). So he was born in 469 3.c., — 
ten years after the battle of Plataea, three years after Aeschylus 
presented his play of the Persians, and eleven years before Aeschy- 
lus presented his Agamemnon. He was in the strength of his young 
manhood at the time when Pericles was at the height of his influ- 
ence and Athens enjoyed her greatest glory of power. We learn 
that he was at the siege of Potidaea (about 432 B.c.), where he 


1 See Frazer, Pausanias ii, p. 268. 
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saved the life of Alcibiades; in the battle of Amphipolis, ten years 
later; and in the battle at Delium, 424 B.c. (Symp. 221). Alci- 
biades said that the prize for bravery which was awarded to hin- 
self was deserved by Socrates, and that Socrates’s manner on the 
retreat from Delium was just that which was his wont on the streets 
of Athens. Doubtless Socrates had part in many another military 
affair of the early ten years of the Peloponnesian War, but the 
records of this military service are lost. 

16. The name of Socrates’s wife, Xanthippe, is familiar to all. 
They had three sons (Ap. 34 d, Phaedo 116 b), — Lamprocles, Scph- 
roniscus (named for the grandfather), and Menexenus, of whom the 
two latter were still children at the death of their father. Of these 
sons nothing is known, except that (according to Xenophon, Mem. 
ii. 2), Lamprocles could not endure his mother’s temper, and was 
rebuked for this by Socrates, with a reminder of all that Xanthippe 
had done and borne for him in the past, as well as of her undoubted 
present love for her child. Nothing is known of Xanthippe’s family, 
either. She was much younger than her husband, as is made certain 
by the age of her children at his death, and clearly she was not in 
sympathy with his vocation. Probably they were not married in 
423 B.c., or Aristophanes would have delighted in introducing her 
in his comedy of the Clowds. Not understanding his search fo 
truth, and seeing clearly that he had abandoned his work as a statu 
ary and that he delighted in spending his time with idlers in the 
market-place, she, like many others, thought him to be a lazy loafer, 
and was impatient that he did not work as a craftsman and make 
better provision for his family. In the Symposiwm of Xenophon 
(ii. 10) she is said to have the worst temper of all the women in the 
world. That she was the second wife of Socrates, is very probable. 
Unsupported tradition spoke of Socrates as marrying Myrto, daugh- 
ter or granddaughter of Aristides the Just, for his second wife. Pos- 
sibly Myrto may have been his first wife, and on her death he may 
have married Xanthippe, but of this no exact record remains. What 
became of Xanthippe and the children on his death is not known. 
Doubtless Crito, Plato, and his other friends cared for them (cf. 
Crito 54 a), 
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17. Of the time when Socrates abandoned his craft, no indication 
is found. That he was interested in philosophical speculations in 
his youth, we should be ready to believe even without the express 
statements that he talked with Parmenides on the latter’s visit to 
Athens, and that he early had a great desire to learn the cause of 
natural phenomena. We read of no young men as specially asso- 
ciated with him before Critias and Alcibiades. Critias took no 
prominent part in Athenian politics until the latter half of the Pel- 
oponnesian War, but then became the leader of the Thirty Tyrants, 
so that we may suppose him to have been no older than Alcibiades, 
who was born about the middle of the fifth century B.c. So these 
two hardly came into connection with him before about 435 B.c. 
See § 23. But for the last thirty years of his life, at least, Socrates 
seems to have had no visible means of support. In a conversa- 
tion reported by Xenophon, he estimates his property as worth 
about five minas,—in round terms $100 of silver, but with the pur- 
chasing power of about $500 in our time. He earnestly repudiates 
the charge of taking money in return for his instruction, but he 
must have received gifts from his friends. His only other source of 
income during the later years of his life, so far as we can see, was 
the insignificant fees for service as juryman, since fees for attend- 
ance on meetings of the popular Assembly seem to have been given 
first after the Peloponnesian War. For a tenth of one year, he was 
one of the prytanes, and received a drachma a day, but in purchas- 
ing power this amounted to little more than a modern dollar. A 
possible interpretation of the opening of his speech would de- 
clare that he had not served as juryman at all,— but we see no 
reason why he should have avoided this service, although his state- 
ment is more impressive if we suppose that he was a complete 
stranger to the manner of speaking in court. 

18. That Socrates was a brave and faithful citizen-soldier in time 
of war, we have seen. The only office of state that he ever held was 
that of senator, for one year (Ap. 32b). In this office he had occa- 
sion to show his firm fidelity. He happened to be the presiding 
officer of the people on the day when (led by demagogues) popular 
indignation was roused against the naval commanders at Arginusae. 
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These had gained a notable victory over the Spartan enemy, yet 
(prevented by a storm, as they said) had not taken up the dead bodies 
for burial, and the masses desired to sentence these commanders to 
death, — a trebly irregular procedure. In spite of the noisy threats 
of the people, Socrates refused to put the question to a vote. In the 
Apology, Socrates distinctly declares that a man at Athens who works 
for the good of the people must labor in private rather than in pub- 
lic, — thus he excuses himself for taking no part in the public deliber- 
ations of the Assembly. In the Republic and the Gorgias he argues 
at length to the same end. 

19. The fact that Socrates remained in Athens during the eight 
months’ rule of the Thirty Tyrants (405-404 B.c.), doubtless was used 
against him at his trial to prove that he was not a true friend of the 
democracy, the established government at Athens, and was brought 
into connection with his frank criticisms of the constitution of the 
State, in particular the use of the lot for the selection of public 
officers, and with the fact that Critias the leader of the Thirty 
Tyrants had been a follower of his. But Socrates at the time of 
the Thirty was sixty-five years old, and cannot have been of much 
importance as a hoplite. To say, as some have said, that Socrates 
criticised the principles of the democracy, but the leaders of the 
oligarchy, is epigrammatic, but not based on a firm foundation. 

20. The religion of Athens was a state religion, and ritualistic 
rather than ethical. It was in charge of officials who were selected 
for no special holiness of character or spiritual ambitions, but simply 
for excellence as administrators. The religious function was to them 
niuch like any other public function, particularly since the Athenians 
were a very pious people and were inclined to consecrate secular 
affairs. That the dramatic representations and the athletic games 
were parts of religious festivals is well known. No body of dog- 
matic theology existed. The question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
was not raised. Sacrifices were to be paid to the gods after the man- 
ner of the fathers, and with this the requirements of religion were 
satisfied. In this matter, according to both Xenophon and Plato, 
Socrates was punctilious. Xenophon says that Socrates often was 
seen sacrificing on the public altars of the city, and often sacrificed 
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at home. So in the charge that Socrates does not believe in the gods 
in which the city believes, but in other new divinities (Ap. 24 b), 
the stress must have been laid on the former rather than on the lat- 
ter clause. The introduction of a new divinity might be unpopular, 
—the worship of Mithras never gained such a footing in Athens as 
in Rome, — but it does not seem to have been illegal, if it did not 
interfere with any established worship. 

21. Socrates at times seems to speak as a monotheist, of God. 
More often he uses the language of his contemporaries, and speaks 
of the gods. Sometimes the change from the singular to the plural 
is made in a single sentence. God, deity, and the gods are equivalent 
terms to him. He did not accept the current myths with regard to 
Zeus, Cronus, and the rest of the Olympian company, in the sense 
in which the people generally believed them. For instance, he re- 
fused to believe that the gods ever warred against each other, and 
that Zeus dethroned his father Cronus. Such stories he considered 
both blasphemous against the gods and injurious to the persons who 
believed them. The gods, he said, were good and truthful, and never 
could be the cause of evil, nor would they deceive men. In behalf of 
the gods, he was ready to surrender part of their power, and not to 
claim omnipotence for them, rather than to allow that evil could 
proceed from them. His disparaging words of the current stories of 
the gods, however, may have been understood by the masses as 
spoken disparagingly of the gods themselves. But his simple confi- 
dence in the gods was complete and unfailing. He believed that a 
good man is ever under the special care of the gods, and that no 
ill can befall him either in life or in death. The question of life or 
death was not a very serious matter for him then, since he was not to 
be separated from the loving presence of the gods. This confidence 
may account for the tone of the Apology, which is lighter than we 
should expect in the speech of a man on trial for his life. 

22. On the daiponov of Socrates many treatises have been written. 
The reader should remember (what is often forgotten) that this 
word is strictly an adjective and not equivalent to demon or 8ai- 
pwy, —a personality. From his boyhood Socrates was conscious of a 
divine influence within him, frequently checking him, even in minor 
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matters, when he was about to act wrongly or unwisely, but never 
urging him forward. He calls it a voice (@wv7 31d, cf. 40 b) from 
the gods. His accuser seems to have made his language concerning 
it the ground for the charge of introducing new divinities.! Zeller 
calls it “a profound sense of a not uncommon phenomenon.” 

23. The earliest definite date that can be set for Socrates’s stim- 
ulating intercourse with young men is shortly before the death of 
Pericles (429 z.c.), if the story told by Xenophon is authentic 
(Mem. i. 2.40). The youthful Alcibiades, then a ward of Pericles, 
engaged his guardian in a discussion on law, in which he entangled 
him in inconsistencies, until Pericles laughed and said that he too 
was skilled in that sort of discussion when he was young, and en- 
joyed it then. Alcibiades, we are told, finding himself superior in 
dialectics to the greatest statesman of Athens, no longer thought it 
necessary to follow Socrates. Plato, however, represents Alcibiades 
as a warm admirer of Socrates more than a dozen years later, just 
before the Sicilian Expedition (Symp. 215a). Of the relations 
between Socrates and Critias much less is said, and these clearly 
were not friends at the time of the rule of the Thirty. 

24. Socrates distinctly disavowed being any man’s teacher (Ap. 
33 a), and never spoke of his pupils, but of his associates (ot 
avvovres). He undertook to give no instruction, and disclaimed the 
possession of any worthy knowledge. In this lay his irony, —he 
claiming to possess less than he really had. His method was not to 
impart information so much as to rouse his interlocutor to seek this 
information for himself; by no means to answer the question and 
solve the difficulty for his friend, but to show him the importance of 
the question, and to indicate the method by which the problem might 
be solved. Thus he stimulated and guided thought, but did not teach 
in the technical sense; he never declared dogmatically what he had 
learned. He formulated no system of ethics or metaphysics. In 


1 cava datudua may be only new things about the divinities, but it was likely 
to be understood in the other way. The fact that this voice operated only to 
check from action separates it widely from such visions as those of Joan of Arc, 
with which it has been compared. The little which Plato says of it is in marked 
rontrast with tbe snace given to it in later discussions. 
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stimulating men to attain knowledge he must convince them not 
only that it was worth having, but also that they lacked it. How 
should a man strive to gain what he believes himself to possess ? 
So Socrates went about the city, — wherever he would meet men, in 
a city where men spent their time in hearing and telling new things, 
—and by asking simple questions, which seemed easily answered, 
on familiar subjects, engaged men in conversations which ended in 
proving that they did not know what they had the reputation of 
knowing and what they ought to know. Doubtless many Athenians 
considered Socrates not only a lazy, trifling loafer, but also an ill- 
bred, exceedingly disagreeable man. They thought his conversations 
only a logomachy, a game of draughts with words for counters. He 
led the conversation to matters in which they were obliged to con- 
tradict themselves or to make admissions against their self-esteem. 
But he never wearied men by lectures of his own. In the Platonic 
dialogues, Socrates is always represented as treating the conclusions 
reached as attained in the conversation by his friend, with whom he 
is talking, rather than by himself. The two are seeking for truth 
together, as comrades. In the Republic they are compared to hunters 
in a thicket, with the hare hidden under a bush. Elsewhere Socrates's 
office, as we have seen, is chiefly to assist at the birth of ideas, aid- 
ing in the expression of what is in his friend’s mind, and treating 
the new idea properly, when once it is expressed. So, in the Meno, 
by skillful questions he draws from a slave who knows nothing of 
mathematics the proof of the proposition that the square described 
on the diagonal of a square is equal to the sum of the squares 
described on two sides. The Platonic Socrates shows unfailing 
courtesy and tact in his discussions, avoiding all personalities. He 
may attract attention by an enigmatic statement or a paradox, but 
he never puzzles for long at a time. His humor is marked; in the 
Phaedo we are told that on the last day of his life his friends were 
“now weeping and now laughing.” He is watchful] of opportunities 
to introduce important discussions. The opening of the Phaedo, 
which forms a background or setting for the dialogue, shows that 
the associates of Socrates did not gather on the last day of his life 
to discuss the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but simply as 
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sympathetic friends. Step by step, however, by natural transitions, 
we are led to the philosophical discussion. Similarly at the opening of 
the Republic the company comes to the home of Polemarchus for din- 
ner, but gradually the conversation is led to the theme of justice, and 
then to the ideal State. But the tact of the Platonic Socrates restrains 
him from introducing abstruse themes at the banquet of Agatho. 

25. Socrates was interested in all matters of human thought, but 
we have,no reason to doubt Xenophon’s statement that his chief 
interest was in questions which directly pertained to man. What- 
ever might be the starting-point of a discussion, the conclusion was 
apt to be a practical application to the life of the interlocutor, 
whether or not he was doing his full duty (Laches 187 e). Thus the 
Gorgias begins with a talk on rhetoric, but it closes with a discus- 
sion of the question which is the best life to lead, —a life of truth 
and justice, even with suffering, or a life of false pretense and 
injustice, even with power. 

26. The most noted of Socrates’s followers were Alcibiades and 
Critias, and emphasis was laid upon this in support of the charge 
that he corrupted the youth.'! Of these, Critias, as Xenophon says, 
was the most bloodthirsty and avaricious of the leaders of the oli- 
garchy, while Alcibiades was the most arbitrary, willful, and violent 
of the leaders of the democracy, —a veritable young lion, whom 
Athens had reared but could not tame. The two other followers of 
Socrates whom we know best, and through whom we learn most 
directly of their master, were Plato and Xenophon — both appar- 
ently of like age, but not sympathetic by nature. The practical 
Xenophon found little for which he cared in Plato’s poetic trans- 
cendentalism, and Plato probably thought Xenophon hopelessly com- 
monplace. Plato does not mention Xenophon in his dialogues, and 
Xenophon names Plato but once, and that incidentally. We may 
count ourselves happy in having accounts of Socrates from two 
points of view. Scholars have compared these two pictures with the 
different representations of the Saviour in the gospels of St. Mark 
and St. John. 


1 Cf. byets, & Avdpes “AOnvator, Zwxpdrny wey rdv copiorhy dmrexrelvare bre Kpirlay 
épdvn meradevxws, Eva Tav Tpidxovra Tay roy SGuov karadvoedyrwy. Aeschines i, 173. 
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27. That the Apology was composed soon after the death of 
Socrates, is a natural supposition, since then it would receive partic- 
ular attention from others and the subject filled Plato’s own mind. 
An indication of the speedy publicatien of the Apology is found 
also in the fact that Socrates is made to predict to those who voted 
for his condemnation, that after his death many would follow him, 
and rebuke them for paying more attention to wealth and power and 
reputation than to virtue and their own souls, —a prediction which 
was not fulfilled, and certainly would not have been invented later. 
Scholars have never agreed as to the part which Plato had in this 
work, — whether in writing it he aimed to be merely an accurate 
reporter of Socrates’s words, or rather to present such a speech as 
Socrates might have made, or to give a free report of the speech. 
Distinctly in favor of the first view is the fact that Plato tells his 
reader that he was present at the trial (Ap. 34a, 38 b), while he 
says that he was not with Socrates on the last day of his life, in the 
prison (Phaedo 59b). This mention of himself here is the more 
noticeable since only in these passages does he name himself at all. 
If Plato was simply imitating the style of his master’s conversa- 
tions, he certainly succeeded in introducing the dialogue-manner 
throughout, with colloquial freedom in the change of grammatical 
constructions and in failure to complete sentences. Another indica- 
tion that the Apvlogy is an accurate report of the speech which was 
actually delivered, is the fact that in the Apology Socrates asciibes 
the popular prejudice against himself largely to his followeis’ hold- 
ing dialogues with men, after his own manner, trying to show them 
that they did not know what they thought they knew, — with no 
word of intimation that he had endeavored to stop this practice 
(Ap. 23 c),—while both Xenophon in the Memorabilia (i. 2. 17) 
and the Platonic Socrates in the Republic (539 b) admit explicitly 
that young men should not be encouraged in such disputations, and 
their principles should be well fixed before such edge-tools were fur- 
nished them as Socrates put into their hands. If the Apology had 
been written as late as the Republic, and out of his own head, Plato 
would not have thought it necessary to say anything here of the 
disputations of the pupils of Socrates. 
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28. Plato was of a wealthy and aristocratic family, claiming 
descent through his father from Codrus, the last of the line of kings 
of Athens. His father was Aristo. This was the short form of 
Aristocles, the name of Aristo’s father, and the name which was 
given to our philosopher in his infancy; the name Plato is said to 
have been given him later from the breadth (aAarvs) either of his 
chest, of his forehead, or of his style. His mother was Perictione, 
sister of ,Charmides and cousin of Critias. Of his parents, nothing 
further is known. Aristo seems to have been dead at the time of 
Socrates’s trial, for in the Apology (34 a) Adimantus is referred to as 
the older representative, who might be expected to look after the 
best interests of his brother Plato. 

29. Most of the stories about Plato’s youth seem but fables. His 
birth was probably in 427 z.c., though some authorities would set it 
two years earlier. He may have been born on the seventh day of 
the month Thargelion (about May 26), — that was Apollo’s day 
As an Athenian of military age, at the time when Athens most 
needed men, we may assume that he served in her armies. But we 
do not know which side he took in the conflict between the Thirty 
Tyrants and the party of the democracy. Since his mother’s brother 
Charmides and her cousin Critias were leaders of the Thirty, Plato’s 
remaining in Athens would have been natural. That he was not 
ashamed of his connection with these kinsmen, is clear from the 
parts which he assigns to them in his dialogues, naming a dialogue 
after each. The fate of these men may have had something to 
do with Plato’s disgust for political life at Athens. The youth- 
ful Plato is said to have distinguished himself in gymnastics, 
and even to have entered the Isthmian games in competition for 
a prize. Entirely probable is another story,— that he had ambi- 
tions as a poet, and desired particularly to distinguish himself 
in tragedy. 

30. The occasion and circumstances of Plato’s meeting with 
Socrates are unknown. We suppose Plato to have been twenty- 
eight years old at the time of his master’s death. Very probably 
he joined the company of Socrates’s followers when he was twenty 
years of age; but in the next eight years of intercourse with Socrates. 
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many and serious interruptions to the philosophical discussions must 
have been caused by the wars and disorders of the land. 

31. The influence of the master upon the pupil is best shown by 
the reverence which Plato continued to show to the memory of Soc- 
rates during the more than half a century of his life which remained 
after Socrates’s death. That the pupil should continue for fifty years 
to give his teacher credit for all his best thoughts, shows that Plato 
ever looked upon his scheme of philosophy as only a development of 
what he had learned from Socrates. Only in one of his very latest 
works, the Laws, and in two of his minor works, the Sophistes and 
the Politicus, does he fail to make Socrates the leading speaker in 
his dialogues,! while he keeps himself entirely in the background, 
never speaking in his own person. 

32. On the death of Socrates, in the spring of 399 z.c., Plato left 
Athens, and, after a sojourn of uncertain length in Megara, went to 
Egypt. That he derived knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, and 
philosophy from the ancient learning of the Egyptians, has often 
been supposed, but without either external or internal evidence. 
From Egypt, Plato seems to have returned to Athens, and to have 
begun his work as a teacher, first in a gymnasium (of Academus), 
and then in his own neighboring garden, — the “ grove of Academe.” 
Plato thrice visited Sicily, and was intimately associated with both the 
elder and the younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse. But he seems 
to have offended the one and to have wearied the other, and from 
each visit he returned to his work at Athens, where he died in 347 s.c 

33. Of Plato’s life and work as a teacher we have no authentic 
detailed picture. He lived apart from the active life of the city. 
His master had frequented the “full market-place,” as well as the 
palaestra, but Plato was not seen by the banks and in the saddlers’ 
shops. He was soon surrounded by a group of earnest students. 
That his instruction was chiefly in the form of Socratic dialogues 
may be inferred from the disparaging remarks made in his written 
works about harangues: 


1In the Parmenides, which in form is the report of a conversation held in 
the time of Socrates’s young-manhood, Socrates appears only as introducing the 
discussion. 
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34, Before the law, Plato’s “School,” the “Academy,” was a 
religious corporation,! formed for the worship of the Muses and 
Apollo. Corporation law was fully developed at Athens, but this 
seems to have been the earliest philosophical school to be so incor- 
porated. The members of the School, as of other religious associa- 
tions, had many common meals, but how frequently is unknown. 
The expenses of the association were probably borne in common, 
but nothing indicates that Plato received any salary or fees. He 
probably had much of Socrates’s dislike of receiving pay for giving 
advice as to virtue, and much of the old Athenian gentleman’s preju- 
dice against taking pay for any service. He would not become a 
hireling (;sc@wrds). We know Plato as a writer, and think of him as 
such. But, although his artistic powers naturally sought expression 
in the publication of finished works of literature, he was primarily 
a teacher. In his day few books were written to be read. The writ- 
ten copies of the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles served at 
first chiefly to assist and correct the memory. The Sophists lectured, 
rather than wrote for publication. Socrates himself never wrote any- 
thing in the way of literature, and cared much more for the living 
word of personal intercourse than for the more formal and exact 
written statement which could answer no questions. Plato himself, 
though the unrivaled master of one branch of literature, calls the 
writing of treatises a kind of play (savd:d). 

35. The story of Socrates’s life and work does not prepare us for 
the manner of his death. Prosecuted in his old age, on a most seri- 
ous charge, he was, after a legal trial, sentenced to death. And this 
was done, not during any oligarchical or democratic reign of terror, 
but at the very time when everybody was admiring the moderate 
spirit of the newly-restored Athenian democracy, after the depo- 
sition of the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus. 

36. In the spring of 399 B.c., when Socrates had reached the age 
of threescore years and ten (Ap. 17 d), Meletus, seconded by Any- 
tus and Lyco, came forward with his accusation. In Plato’s Huthy- 
phro Meletus is described as an insignificant youth, and in the 


1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, Excurs 2, 1881; Zie- 
barth, Das griechische Vereinswesen, 1896, p. 71. 
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Apology he is treated with a measure of contempt. He was the son 
of an unimportant tragic poet, and is said to have been irritated by 
Socrates’s criticisms of the poets (Ap. 22 a, 23e). He led the prose- 
cution, the other two being technically his cvvyyopo.. The substantial 
man of the three, however, was Auytus (Ap. 29c, 31a), who had 
property and had repeatedly served as general of the Athenian armies. 
At this time he was popular because of his recent activity in expell- 
ing the Thirty Tyrants. His bitterness was uncompromising toward 
all sophists, and according to an anonymous ancient writer he was 
particularly irritated by Socrates’s criticism of his putting his son 
into his works as a tanner, when the youth was capable of better 
things ([Xen.] Ap. 29). Of Lyco, little is known. He was charged 
by Eupolis, the comic poet, with being of foreign extraction, and his 
wife was ridiculed by the same poet. His poverty and effeminacy 
were referred to by the comic poet Cratinus, but he is named by 
Aristophanes (Wasps 1301) with Antiphon, Phrynichus, and other 
noted aristocrats. 

37. The formal terms of the indictment submitted by Meletus to 
the adpywy Bacre’s, whose jurisdiction covered all cases involving 
religion, were: “Socrates is guilty of not believing in the gods be 
lieved in by the state, and of introducing other new divinities. More- 
over, he is guilty of corrupting the youth. The penalty proposed is 
death.” This was an indictment for an offense against the state; so 
it was technically a ypady (public suit), and, as further qualified by 
the specific charges, it was a ypady dceBeias (uw public suit on the 
ground of impiety). 

38. As to the negative clause of the first count (ots pév 9 mdAus 
vouile. eos od vouilwy), it certainly is difficult to see any fact to 
justify such an accusation, inasmuch as Socrates expressly recog- 
nized the law of the land (vomos réXews) as the final arbiter in all 
that concerned the worship of the gods, and himself scrupulously 
observed all its requirements. The terms of the second and affirma- 
tive clause (€repa dé Kava Sarda cionyovpevos) refer to the much- 
mooted dayzcwov, — the mysterious communication from God to 
Socrates. The first count probably was introduced as a foil to the 
second, and was primarily intended as a means for giving a legal 
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foothold to the suit. For among all known provisions of Athenian 
law there is none under which Socrates could have been prosecuted 
on the second count (d&:xet d€ Kai rods véovs diuapGe(pwv). This view 
is confirmed by the difficulty which even the Thirty Tyrants had in 
interfering officially with Socrates’s dealings with young men. They 
had to pass a special law for the purpose, and that law was doubt- 
less abolished when the democracy was restored. At all events, in 
the accuser’s mind the second count was the most important. We 
remember the prejudices of Anytus, and recall the fact that he was 
still smarting under Socrates’s sharp criticism of the way in which 
he educated his son. The accuser urged that Alcibiades and Critias, 
notorious scourges of the body politic, were for some time the com- 
panions of Socrates. And, though Xenophon has abundantly shown 
the injustice of remembering this against Socrates, the judges could 
not forget it. The memory of these men’s crimes was still fresh, 
and every one was inclined to mistrust the man to whose teaching 
many attributed the misdeeds which had so lately made life un- 
bearable. This teaching they were therefore determined to stop. 
Xenophon himself at this time may have served as an example of 
Socrates’s evil influence. Having joined the expedition of Cyrus 
the Younger, a friend of Sparta, against King Artaxerxes, who was 
an ally of Athens, he was already virtually an exile from Athens. 

39. Socrates met the charge, and appeared before the court, with 
a calm and unruffled spirit. His inward monitor had checked him 
from preparing a formal speech in his own defense,’ and he held 
that he had made the best preparation to meet the charges by doing 
his duty and shunning evil during all his life. According to Cicero 
and Diogenes Laértius, the orator Lysias composed a speech for him 
to deliver at this time, but Socrates declined to use it,—it was a 
good speech, he said, but it did not fit him. Socrates made no 
“apology ” in the English sense. He set forth the reasons for his 
reputation as a wise man, and for the prejudice against him, of 
which he was well aware. Then he showed that Meletus had no 


1 Cf. ‘* But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak : for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak,’’ 
St. Matthew x. 19. 
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technical right to bring the charge against him, and that the charge 
was unreasonable in itself and untrue. He refused to follow the 
custom of the time, to which even Pericles had yielded, and implore 
the favor of the judges. He spoke to them not as a prisoner at the 
bar to the men who have his life in their hands, but as a master to 
men whom he has a right to criticise and rebuke. He told them that 
he made his defense not on his own account, as some might suppose, 
but on their account, —in order that they might not put to death 
the chief benefactor of the city, whom God had given to them, and 
whose like they would not easily find again. He asked for no favor. 

40. And so it came to pass that the judges brought in the verdict 
of “guilty,” but by no large majority (Ap. 36a). In cases of this 
nature the law did not fix the penalty beforehand, and Socrates had 
still the right of rating his guilt at his own price, avriripacOat, his 
accuser having proposed, tipacba, the penalty of death. Just as in 
his plea Socrates had disdained the ordinary means of working upon 
the feelings of the court by tears and supplications, so now he scorned 
the obvious way of safety still open to any man whose guilt had been 
affirmed by verdict. He absolutely refused to suggest any real counter- 
penalty, and hence an increased majority } sentenced him to death. 

41. The same courage which had animated him while speaking 
his defense, the same rooted conviction that they who love God need 
fear no evil, supported him now, and prevented him from counte- 
nancing any plan for disobeying the laws of the state. Exceptional 
circumstances (Phaedo 58 a) delayed the execution of his sentence 
for thirty days after it was rendered, and his friends offered him 
means of escape from prison (Crito 44 b). But he was firm in re- 
fusing these, just as while on trial he had been firm in rejecting 
every opportunity to secure either a favorable verdict or a lighter 
penalty. The tale that shortly after his death the Athenians re- 
pented, and actually called the accusers to account, rests on such 
slender authority that it must not be taken as history. 

The works before us in this volume are closely connected with 
the tria] and death of Socrates. 


1Tt is said that the adverse majority was increased by eighty votes which 
had previously been cast for a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.’’ 
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THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES 


42. Socrates’s address to his judges is in three sections. The first 
of these is the defense in the strict sense (Chapters I-X XIV); the 
second is his proposition to set the penalty not at death, but at a 
fine of thirty minae (Chapters XXV-XXVIII); the third is an 
informal address to his judges, after the trial is concluded, while 
the magistrates were busy with making out the warrant for his com- 
mitment to prison and his death, — telling those who had voted for 
his condemnation that he might have been acquitted if he had been 
willing to flatter and fawn upon them, and saying to those who had 
voted for his acquittal that death could be no evil for him, or for 
any other good man. 

43. The first of these three divisions, the defense proper, is com- 
plete in itself. All the laws of oratorical art are here carefully 
observed, though the usual practices of oratory are sharply criti- 
cised. The five natural heads of the argument are unmistakable. 


ANALYSIS OF THE First Part, OR THE DEFENSE PROPER, 
cc. I-XXIv 


(a) Cra Introduction (apoofuiov, exordium) 
principium. 
s Mada (€podos). 
(b) ¢. ii. Statement (zpdOeo.s, propositio) of the case and of the 
plan in the plea. 
(c) ce. iii-xv. Refutation (Avots, confutatio) 
of former accusers, cc. iii—x. 
of Meletus, cc. xi-xv. 
(d) ce. xvi-xxii. Digression (aoéxBacrs, digressio) on Socrates’s life. 
(e) cc. xxiii, xxiv. Peroration (é2/Aoyos, peroratio). This is a criticism of the 
usual form of peroration, and ends with a confession 
of trust in God. 


An introduction (a) is always intended to prepare the hearers for 
listening to the speaker’s plea. This is especially hard in the face 
of prejudice against the speaker’s person or against his case. The 
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rules of speech-writing here prescribe recourse to insinuation, épodos, 
a subtle process by which the speaker wins over the sympathies of 
his audience. He may do this (1) by attacking his opponent, (2) by 
conciliating his audience, (3) by strongly stating his personal hard- 
ship in the case, or (4) by putting concisely the difficulties involved 
in dealing with the facts. After the introduction follows (0) the 
statement, zpodeots. This is commonly a plain unvarnished tale 
covering the matters of fact involved. If such an account be un 
necessary, the statement sets forth simply the plan of the plea 
This plan is not unfrequently accompanied by a subdivision (par- 
titio), which is sometimes simply a summary of heads (enumeratio),' 
and sometimes a detailed account of topics (expositio).? Here, again, 
Socrates’s defense follows the rules of oratory. Next comes the 
most important part, the proof (iors, probatio), represented by (ce) 
the refutation, which naturally falls, as indicated above, under two 
heads. In the manner of refutation here given, the genuine Socrates 
is in his element. After proof or refutation, as the case may be, 
comes, in the programme of cratorical orthodoxy, (d) a digression. 
This was the orator’s opportunity to try his wings. The theme 
chosen in a digression needed no more than an indirect bearing 
upon the argument of the case, and the ornamental part which the 
digression often played has led to the use of another term for it, i.e. 
exornatio or embellishment.® This, too, can be found in Socrates’s 
speech, and here the laws of school oratory are more than satisfied. 
Yet, embellishment though it be called, this part of the speech has 
nothing that is far-fetched or beside the point; in the Apology it is 
the complement of the preceding negative refutation, its positive 
and required reénforcement (confirmatio). The transition to (e) the 
peroration is plainly marked. At this point the orator, and more 


1 Rhet. ad Herenn. i. 10, 17: Enumeratione utemur, cum dicemus numero, 
quot de rebus dicturi simus. 

*Tbid. Expositio est, cum res, quibus de rebus dicturi sumus, exponimus 
breviter et absolute. 

3 L.c. ii. 29. 46: Exornatio constat ex similibus et exemplis et rebus iudicatis 
et amplificationibus et ceteris rebus quae pertinent ad exaugendam et collocu- 
vietandam argumentationem 
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than ever if he were on trial for his life, was wont to make a 
desperate appeal to the feelings of his hearers. No means of moving 
the judges were left untried. Recourse to such methods Socrates 
condemned as equally dishonest and dishonorable. Not unmanly 
subserviency to men, but manly submission to God’s will, is heard 
in the closing words of this defense. 

- Such was the temper of the Apology written for Socrates by Plato, 
and as such, whether intentionally or unintentionally, it must have 
been in striking contrast with the drift of the plea which Lysias is 
said to have elaborated for the same case. The tradition that Plato 
undertook to plead in the capacity of Socrates’s advocate (cvvyyopos), 
but was not allowed to do so, rests on very slight authority. 

44. The second and third parts, which come respectively after 
the first and the second votes of the judges, can hardly be expected 
to answer all the requirements of a set speech. And yet these are 
symmetrically arranged, and their topics are skillfully set before us. 
The second part naturally opens with an allusion to the verdict of 
“guilty ” just rendered; any regular peroration would have been out 
of place before the third, which is the suitable conclusion both for 
the first part and for the second. And where, indeed, is there a more 
eloquent and nobly impressive ending than this ? That part of it 
addressed to the judges who voted for Socrates’s acquittal is made 
prominent, and appropriately so. For these judges, they who alone 
are worthy of that title, are his friends; to them he confides the 
hopes of happiness after death that are stirring within him, and 
invites them to be of good cheer and not to fear death. 

45. Closely connected with the Apology is the dialogue called the 


CRITO 


This dialogue is a conversation pure and simple, with two speakers 
only, Socrates and Crito. Their close friendship has been mentioned 
in the Apology (p. 83d). This intimacy was unbroken, and though 
Crito was in no sense a philosopher, yet in all the fortunes of 
Socrates’s life Crito had been his firm friend. And now that a sen- 
tence which he could not but regard as unjust had been pronounced 
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upon his friend, Crito rebelled against its execution. To prevent 
this he was willing to risk his fortune and even his civil rights. 
Apparently, nothing prevented Socrates’s escape from prison but 
Socrates. At this juncture he stands before us as the loyal citizen, 
Though opposed to many of the principles of the democracy at 
Athens, he submits without reservation to its laws and exhorts all 
others to do the like. This, he declares, is the most imperative duty 
of every citizen. The dramatic picture given of this situation admits 
of the application of various terms used to designate the develop- 
ment of the plot in a Greek tragedy. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CRITO 


(a) ce. i, ii. Prologue (zpdAoyos). The characters and their mental situs 
ation (706s Te Kat 3dBos). 
(b) ce. iii-x. Entanglement (déors or zA0K7) of the logical situation. 


1. c. iii. The threats of the multitude. 
2.c. iv. The prayers of friends. 
8.c.v. The jeers of enemies. 
1. cc. vi, vii. The threats are many but duty is one. 
2. ¢. Vili. Nothing should warp our idea of duty. 
3. cc. ix, x. It is wrong to run away from prison, and 
wrong should not be done, even in retaliation. 
{c) cc. xi-xv, Clearing up (Avois). The laws of Athens require the sub- 
mission of Socrates, and his death. 
1. cc. xi, xii. Socrates owes them life, liberty, and 
happiness. 
2. cc. xiii, xiv. They require, and he has promised, 
obedience. 
6. ©, XV- He will gain nothing by disobedience. 
(d) cc. xvi, xvii, Epilogue (€7/Xoyos). There are laws in Hades which can 
reach him who disobeys law upon earth. 


46. Like the Apology, this work bears memorable witness to the 
nobility of Plato’s mind, and it reveals especially his lofty patriot- 
ism. As for Socrates, we see in both these works that not words 
only but deeds prove him a law-abiding citizen. The laws of the 
land, as well as the example of Socrates submitting to his unjust 
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sentence of death, declare in no uncertain tones to every Athenian 
what true patriotism is and how it is preserved. 

47. The Crito is by no means simply the chronicle of a conversa- 
tion actually held; though it is based upon facts, it must still be 
recognized as Plato’s work. This is proved by the finished skill 
both of plan and execution displayed in this dialogue, short and 
simple though it is. Plato here has made a step forward in his 
notion of, duty. For here is the earliest statement of Plato’s “silver 
rule”: “Injustice always is wrong; it is wrong to retaliate for 
injustice by injustice.” In the Gorgias this rule is applied more 
universally and put upon its rational basis. Indeed, from a philo- 
sophical point of view we may regard the Crito and the Apology 
as a suitable preface to the Gorgias, if we do not forget that both 
are primarily pictures of the one great master whom Plato in all 
his works most delighted to honor. 


THE ATHENIAN COURT 


48. Six thousand Athenian citizens were intrusted with the 
judicial power.' Choice was made by lot, every year, of six hun- 
dred men from each of the ten tribes (#vAaé), and any citizen 
more than thirty years of age was eligible. Every one thus chosen 
was lable, after taking a prescribed oath, to be called to act as 
a Sixacrys- Sdixacrai, judges or jurymen, was the official name by 
which they were addressed, but they really formed a committee of 
the Assembly, and often were addressed as “Men of Athens.” Divi- 
sions into courts were made. Like the English word court, d:kaory- 
piov may mean a judicial body as well as the place where such a 
body sits in judgment. Generally a court was composed of five hun- 
dred jurymen, but sometimes of less, as of two or four hundred ; 
sometimes two or more courts of five hundred sat as one, but seldom 
if ever did the whole six thousand sit as one court. The even num- 
bers, 200, 500, 1000, etc., were habitually increased by one, in order 
to avoid a tie vote. 

1 The chief authority on Attic courts is Meier und Schémann, Der attische 


Process (Berlin, 1883-1887), since Lipsius’s Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
Jahren I, Leipzig, 1905, is still incomplete. 
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49. On days appointed for holding court, each division was as- 
signed by lot to one of the places used as court-rooms, and there 
tried the suit appointed for that time and place. Ingenious devices 
were used that no suitor might know beforehand which court was to 
try his case, and so be able privately to influence the judges. Each 
juryman received as the badge of his office a staff (Baxrnp/a) corre- 
sponding in color to a sign over the door of his court. He also re- 
ceived a ticket (cvpBorov), by showing which he secured his fee 
after his day’s service. A fee of one obol (about three cents) for 
every day’s session was introduced by Pericles, and afterwards 
trebled by Cleon. 

50. The most general term to designate an action at law is d/kn, 
though the same word also has the narrower meaning of a private 
suit. According as the complaint preferred involved the rights of 
individuals or of the whole state, dékac in the wider sense were 
subdivided into (1) da: in the narrower sense, private suits, and 
(2) ypadat, public suits. 

51. In the ordinary course of procedure, every plaintiff was re- 
quired to present his charge (ype¢7) in writing to the particular 
magistrate whose department included the matters involved. The 
first archon, called 6 dpywv par excellence, dealt especially with 
charges involving family rights and inheritance; the second archon, 
called dpywy BacwAevs, dealt with charges involving the regulations 
and requirements of religion and public worship; the third archon, 
called rod€uapxos, dealt with most cases involving foreign-residents 
(wérorxor.) and foreigners; the remaining six archons, called the 
Thesmothetae, dealt with most cases not specially assigned to the 
first three. 

52. The accusation was made in the presence of the accused, who 
had previously been served with notice to appear. Legal notice 
required the presence of two witnesses to the summons (xdntTipes). 
If the magistrate allowed proceedings in the case, the terms of accu- 
sation were copied and posted in some public place, and at the time 
of this publication a day was fixed, on which both parties were bound 
to appear before the magistrate for the preliminary investigation 
(dvdxpiots). There the plaintiff’s charges and the defendant’s answer. 
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both of them presented in writing, were reaffirmed under oath, and 
both parties submitted to the magistrate such evidence as they in- 
tended to use. The reaffirmation or confirmation under oath was 
called d:wpnocia, sometimes dvrwpocia. The evidence submitted con- 
sisted in citations from the laws, documentary evidence of various 
kinds, the depositions of witnesses, and particularly any testimony 
given under torture (Bdcavos) by slaves, which had been taken and 
written down in the presence of witnesses. The magistrate fixed his 
official seal upon all the documents thus submitted, and took charge 
of them against the day when the case was to be tried. The person 
charged with an offense was not arrested and put in prison unless he 
was taken in the very act of crime. Strong efforts were made to 
settle mere disputes by arbitration. 

53. On the day (4 xvpia) when a court was to sit upon any case, 
the magistrate who had presided over the preliminary investigation 
proceeded to the appointed court-room, where he met the &kaoral 
assigned by lot (éuxexXynpwpmévor) to the case. Both parties to the 
suit, having been previously notified, were required to put in an 
appearance; if either were absent, the case went by default (OK 
épyun) against him. Proceedings in court were opened by some 
religious ceremony; then the clerk (ypauparevs) read aloud the 
written accusation and the reply, and finally the parties to the suit 
were successively called to state their case. This was the opening 
of the case (eicaywyn tis dixns) by the magistrate (cicaywyed’s). Only 
one day was allowed for the trial of even a capital case (Ap. 37 a) ; 
whether two or three unimportant cases, in which the litigants were 
allowed less time for their speeches, were ever tried by the same 
court on the same day, is uncertain. 

54. The law required that every man should conduct his own 
case in person, and hence those who were not themselves skillful 
pleaders often induced others to write for them speeches which they 
should pronounce. Still, the law permitted a man to appear in court 
accompanied by advocates (cvvyyopor), who came as his friends, and 
therefore were not supposed to be paid for their trouble. Sometimes, 
after a short speech from the principal, the most important part of 
his plea was made by one of his advocates; e.g. Demosthenes’s 
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speech On the Crown was made by him as Ctesiphon’s advocate. The 
water-clock (kr€éYvdpa, sometimes called simply 76 vdwp) was used to 
measure the time allotted to each for pleading before the court. 
When called for, the written documents offered in evidence were 
read by the clerk, and meanwhile the flow of water was stopped. 
By way of precaution, the witnesses whose depositions were read 
were required to be present in court and acknowledge their testi- 
mony; but no opportunity was given for cross-examination. While 
making his plea a man was protected by law froin interruption by 
his opponent, and the law required his opponent to answer his ques- 
tions. Such an examination occupied part of the time allotted for the 
speech. The opponent was not put under oath for this examination, 
and was not liable to punishment for false statements. The jurymen 
might interrupt the speaker if in their opinion he was off the point, 
or if they required fuller explanation on any point, but the extant 
orations do not show that the judges often did so interrupt the 
speaker. The presiding magistrate acted simply as a chairman ; he 
did not interpret the law, or even call attention to any misstatements 
of it. Indeed, Socrates does not appeal to the presiding officer of the 
court to maintain order, but asks the jurymen not to make a dis- 
turbance. In an Athenian court, equity was much more important 
than justice; harmony with the letter of the law was insufficient to 
win a case. Of course, frequent attempts were made to prejudice the 
jurymen instead of enlightening them, and nothing was commoner 
than to make appeal to their sympathies. A defendant often appeared 
in court with his wife and children, or with infirm and helpless 
parents, and sometimes with friends of great popularity or of high 
cnaracter; he depended upon these to act as his intercessors with 
the court. Such practices, though manifestly tending to disarm the 
severity of the law and to defeat the ends of justice for which the 
court was organized, seem not to have been prohibited in any court 
except that of Areopagus. 

No witnesses seem to be introduced in the Apology. Possibly the 
testimony of Chaerephon’s brother was read after Chapter V, 21a; 
but if this was done, then the opening of the following paragraph 
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has been adapted to the form of Socrates’s preceding words and 
not to the testimony. 

55. When the pleas had been made, the jurymen proceeded to 
decision by a secret vote. In public suits, in general, only one speech 
was allowed to the plaintiff, and one to the defendant. In private 
suits, two were allowed to each. The jurors generally voted with 
bronze disks with axles either solid (to denote acquittal) or perforated 
(to denote condemnation). These were called yjdo. If the vote was 
a tie, the case went in favor of the defendant; and, in a public suit, 
if less than one-fifth of the votes were for the plaintiff, he was fined 
(1000 drachmas, about $170) and also debarred from ever again act- 
ing as plaintiff in a similar suit. In such a case also the plaintiff 
incurred both these penalties if, without good and sufficient excuse, 
he failed to appear in court, and thus by his own acts allowed that 
his case was bad. If the defendant failed to appear, the case went 
against him by default (see on épyuny xaryyopotyres, Ap. 18 c), and 
he was pronounced guilty in contumaciam. In most private suits, 
the plaintiff, under similar circumstances, forfeited one sixth of the 
sum which he claimed; this forfeiture was called érwBedia, one obol 
for every drachma. 

56. Actions were divided into (1) dydves tinrot, in which, if it 
decided against the defendant, the court had still to determine the 
degree of punishment to be inflicted (riéunua), because no penalty 
was fixed by law; and (2) dyoves driunro, in which, after deciding 
against the defendant, the court had no further decision to make, 
because the penalty was fixed by law. In cases of the former kind, 
if they were public suits, — like the ypadi aceBelas brought against 
Socrates, —the accuser proposed the penalty which he consid- 
ered adequate, and the accused, if convicted, might make a counter- 
proposition. Probably the judges were not confined to a choice 
between these two propositions, but could, if they saw fit, impose a 
third penalty, between the two. 

57. The ordinary penalties imposed on citizens for crimes against 
the state were death, exile, loss of rights of citizenship (aripua), con- 
fiscation of property, and fines. All these are summed up in the 
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formula ti yp) wabeiy } drorcioar, what must he suffer or pay for his 
offense. Imprisonment was comparatively little used by way of pun- 
ishment. In case the convicted defendant was not an Athenian by 
birth, he might be sold into slavery. 

The commission which had general oversight of all prisons and 
floggings, and executions generally, was called the Eleven (of “Evdexa). 
Ten men on this board were chosen by lot every year, one from each 
of the ten tribes; the eleventh was a scribe, ypayparevs. 
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and arrangement of the defense. 

I. My accusers have spoken very per- 
suasively, but have told very little truth 
(their most shameless falsehcod was that 
I am eloquent and thus may deceive 
you); you shall hear the whole truth, 
however, from me. I beg only that I 
may tell my story in my own way, for 
Iam not familiar with the manner of 
courts. 

1. °O ru pév bpets, ey 8: not pets 
pév, éyo 3, because the clauses as 
wholes, not tyuets and éyw, are con- 
trasted. — & avBpes "AOnvaior: instead 
of the more technical & dvdpes Sixacral, 
which Socrates reserves for his closing 
words (40 a, to the end), addressed to 
those who voted for his acquittal. Cf. 
26 d, Xen. Mem. init. — No hiatus was 
felt here, for by crasis & &vdpes was 
pronounced as aydpes. — wemdvOare : 
though active in form is passive in 
meaning, and therefore takes wt7é 


H. 820. 

2. § ov: introduces an asserted 
fact which is contrasted with the pre- 
ceding statement of uncertainty, but at 
any rate, Lat. certe. Cf. el pév dlkaca 
tomjow ovK olda, alphoouat 5° ody buds Krh. 
Xen. An. i. 8. 5, whether I shall be 
doing what is right I do not know, but 
at any rate I will choose you. — Kat 
avrés: even myself, which implies 
‘¢ How then may not you have been 
affected |”? 

3. oAlyou: cf. 22 ab. — épavrod: 
i.e. who I was, my own nature. 

4. ds eros elreiv: limits a state- 
ment which may seem too strong. Cf. 
22 bd. 

5. atrév: limiting genitive with 
T&v woddAGy (Yevdéwv). —t&v moddAGv: 
the sum of which év is part.—Totro: 
explains éy, and is in apposition with it. 

6. év 6: refers to the passage 
where the statement was made. 
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TLOUY “paivopat dELVvOS ee TOUTO fot €d0kev auTov avat- 


10 oxvvToraroy eivat, eb pry dpa Sewov Kadovow ovror héyeuw 


av svar ov Kara. mouno ts Eivat pyTwp. | 


= 


15 


pov axovoecle Tracayv THY ahnbaar. 


3) \ > 4 
OUTOL MEV OV, WO- 


ee > aA , > \ \ an 4 e , 
TOV rah Oi} NOC cl HEP yap TOUTO Meta, omodoyolnv 


mep eyo héyo, n Ti 4 ovdey adnfes Sipe iets d€ 


ov pevtor pa Aia, 


i» 


o dvOpes aS Rena N Acoma evoug ye Adyous, CER 


ou TOUTWY, pipact ae Kat OvOPLaTLW ovoe peetjioaals 


aN’ daxovoer Oe eiKy Aeyopeva. TOUS EmLEUK Oa ovopacw: 


muaTevw yap Sikaa elvat d héyw: Kal pydels tuov tpoo- 


8 , rN P Oe \ » 8 , 4 im 9 5 
oKynoOATwW AAAwS’ OVOE yap ay ONTOV TPETTOL, W AVOPES, 


“: \ 

7. StuKTr.: object of aloxurOjvac. 

8. ekedeyxOhoovrar: sc. of Karryopor, 

convicted of lying in their assertion 
that Socrates is devds Néyeuy. 

9. airdv: of them, i.e. of their 
statements; this word of theirs. Cf. 
Xen. Mem. i. 6. 1. 

11. el pév «rd: 
restated. 

12. od kara tovrous: and not after 
their pattern, not in their class. This 
is explained by the following words. 

13. 4 Te W ovd€v: Little or nothing. 
Cf. dvaBéBnxe 4 Tus 7 oddels Kw map Huéas 
av7rOv Hat. iii. 140, hardly a single one 
of them has ever been here. —tpeis 8€ 
pov dxovoerbe: instead of éuod 5° dxov- 
cecbe. The position of duets suggests a 
contrast with otro. uéy. The sense 
calls for éuo0 5 dxovcecbe, in contrast 
with otros. This collocation brings out 
Taicav Thy adndeav with great promi- 
nence. For a similar shifting of em- 
phasis, cf. kaya dé, ef wev byuets e0édere 


the supposition is 


éLopuay émi rabra, recat duty BovdAouat, 
el 5 Wyuets Tarreré pe tyetoOat, ovdév mpo- 
dacltoua thy nrrklay Xen. An. iii. 1. 25, 
now I for one, if you are minded to 
bestir yourselves to accomplish this, am 
ready to follow your lead ; if you, how- 
ever, appoint me to lead you, I make no 
excuse on the score of my age. 

16. Kexoopypévouvs: arranged in 
careful order, contrasted with eixy, as 
the following émirvxodcew drduacw is 
opposed to kexaddcernudvous pjuace kTr. 

18. d Aéyw: refers to the speech 
which follows, my plea. —Socrates had 
been preparing for his defense during 
all his life, and had been prevented by 
his inward monitor from preparing a 
formal speech. The EHuthyphro repre- 
sents him just before the trial as with 
mind free and ready to enter into any 
sort of philosophical discussion. 

19. mpocSoxnodrw: for the aorist 
imperative of ‘‘ total prohibition,’’ see 
GMT. 260; SCG. 417. 
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20 THXe TH preci domep, petpaie mddrrovre missions eis 


Dpas elovévat. \ iKat pevaine Kat Tavu, @ dvdpes "AOnvator, 


TOUTO yea déopa Kat TapieLa éav dua TOV avT@v NOyeY 


axounré athe anohoyoupévov oy _dyrtep coda deyew Kal ép 
ayopa én TOV Tpamelav, iva wav mroddot aKnKoact, Kal 


yap ovTwot: 
ETN Yyeyovas ¢BdounKovra : 


EXEL 


SCRE 


arEXvas” oby E€vws exe THS 


evade hé€ews. |\a woTeEp ovv av, eb T@ OVTL E€vos eTUyYavoV 


” 4 Vd y b 3 3 , A la 
WV, TUVEYLYV WO KETE Sn7rov av fpeou €CeEp EKELWY) TY) povn Ge 


F 20. rHde rh fdixta: equivalent to 
éuol ryrxpoe, for me at my age, as is 
shown by mddrrovrt. —petpaklw: at- 
tracted into the dative by the con- 
struction of the main clause. 

21. els Spas: before you, sc. Tods 
Sixacras, equivalent to els Td duxacrhprov. 
—kal pévrot: a rhetorical yes. 

22. trav atrdav Adyov: this has 
respect primarily to the conversation 
with Meletus, 27 b, which is prefaced 
by the request wu OopvBely éay ev re 
elwOdri Tpbrw Tos Adyous Toipat. 

24. tpame{Sv : themoney-changers’ 
and bankers’ tables, as well as the 
shops near the market-place, were 
favorite lounging-places at Athens, 
and Socrates spent most of bis time 
where many men were to be met. Cf. 
kdpol pev Ta mpoeipynuéva dielexto ert TH 
@itlov tparéfen Lys. ix. 5, now the 
Facts just recited I gathered from a con- 
versation at Philius’s bank. Cf. also 
Lys. xxiv. 19-20, where, to meet the 
charge that his shop is the resort of 
evil-minded persons without visible 
means of support, the defendant says : 
Taira Aéywy ovdev éuot Karnyopel uaddAov 
n TOY Bdwy Bro Téxvas Exover (who 


Follow trades), ovdé rdv ws éue elorbvtwv 
(my customers) “aGddov 7 ray Ws Tods 
&ddous Snutoupyous (tradesmen). exarros 
yap buav elOorat rporparay (frequent, 
lounge in) 6 pév mpds uvporwneiov (per- 
Sumer’s), 65 mpds koupetov (barber-shop), 
6 5é rpds oxvTotopeiov (cobbler’s), 6 5° dzrot 
ay Thx7, kal rretoT or Mev Ws Tovs EyyuTaTW 
THs dyopas KaTacKevacuévous (keeping 
Shop), é\dxurroe 5é ws Tovs mreltorov 
admréxovras alrf#s. On the last point, 
ef. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 1, where Socrates 
alcOavéuevos attov (Sc. Tov Evévdnuov) 
51a vedrnta (because he was so young) 
ourw eis Thy ayopav eloidvTa, el O& Te 
Bovdotro StampdéacGat, xablfovra els 7vi0~ 
moveiby Te (a harness-maker’s) rdv éyyvs 
THs dyopds, els ToUTo Kal avrds je KTH. 

26. emt Stkaorhpiov: ‘the preposi- 
tion has the notion of presenting one’s 
self to the court; dvaBéBnxa refers to 
the Bjua’’ or tribune. 

27. arexvSs: construe with tévws 
éxw, whichis equiv. to évos elul (cf. 22a). 

28. évOdSe: i.e. éy Tots Sixacrnplors. 
—déews: genitive with the adverb, 
tévws. G. 1147; H. 756. 

29. av: for its repetition, see G. 
1312; H. 864. 
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~“y30 Kal T@ pene €\eyov €v olomép ere paujenr, Kal oH Kal vuv 
TOUTO UMLOV paca dikacov, ds ye Ho dok@, TOV meV apemay 


Ths hé€ews av, — 


icws pev yap xelpwr, tows Sé Bedrtiov av 


A XN XN lal 4 kes 
cin, — avTo S€ TOVTO WKOTELY Kal TOUT® TOV VOUY TP OUEN EW 


ei Sikata héeyw 7 BN: Sucaarob BY yap avTn apeTy, pytopos 


dé Tad OH NN: 


4 
Il. wpa@tov pay obv OliKaLos Elf acho lair eenbbe w 3 avdpes 


APnyaion, Tpos Ta mpard ey wevd7 eat opainans Kal 


TOUS qparons LATHER OUS, €TELTA de TT pos Ta voTeEpa Kal 


| TOUS Banas: €“ou yap ToAot KamHyopoe yeyovact ‘mpos 


VEaS Kal maNat, TAMA NON ETN, Kal onder ahnfes d€Eyortes, 
A 


30. éreOpappnv: had been bruught 
up, belongs to the supposed case. See 
On os éueddevy, 20 a, Foreigners were 
allowed to appear in court only in 
exceptional cases. Ordinarily their 
tévos, guest-friend, or their mpdézevos, 
resident consul, represented them in 
court and was surety for them. — 
Kal 8% «7X.: ovTw 57 Kal vOv would be 
more regular. — viv: not now in con- 
trast to then, but as it is contrasted 
with as it would have been. ‘‘ Now 
that I am not a stranger in Athens, 
but only a stranger in courts.’’ Lat. 
nunc is used in the same way. 

31. rotro: cognate accusative. It 
refers to what follows. 


32. tows: the reason urged is a 
general one. 
34. atrn: in place of rovro, by 


assimilation to the gender of the predi- 
cate dpery. It refers to the preceding 
clause aird .. . uj. — The emphasis of 
this sentence implies that this doctrine 
was needed at Athens. 

Il. I have had two sets of accusers, 
—not only Anytus. Meletus, and Lycon, 


bucolion 


NWN 
at present before the court, with formal 
charges, but also a much more numer- 
ous company of accusers who years 
ago spread abroad the report that I was 
pursuing studies not suitable for men, 
and was making the worse appear the 
better reason. The earlier accusers 
must be answered first, particularly be- 
cause the later accusers base their 
hopes of securing a verdict on the preju- 
dice which the old stories have aroused. 
Ql. Slxards elute: the English idiom 
gepverally prefers the impersonal con- 
struction, 7 isljust that, etc. 

4, ydp: introduces the reason why 
Socrates replies first rpds ra rpadra 
KaTnyopous. — Pos buds: construe with 
kaTnyopot yeyovacr, which is equivalent 
to KarnyopjKace, 

5. xal: the first cal emphasizes 
mddar.—madat, modAdka Sn Eryn: two 
paraliel statements; mddac goes back 
to the beginning of the accusations, 
while 7oA\a «rd. follows out their long 
continuance. This accusation had been 
going on more than twenty years at 
the very least, for the Clouds was first 
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ous eye LadAov hoBotpar 7} Tovs apdt "Avuror, eae? ovTas 


kal Tovrous Oeiwovs: add’ éxetvor Seuvdrepor, & avdpes, ot 


we 


° 
ad TOUS MTOANOUS éx TaiSev Pigs ag ott emeOov TE 


Kal KaTnyopouv €mov ovdev adryfés, ds ‘ 


‘€at. Tus VoKparys, 
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presented in 423, and Socrates was 
tried in 399 B.c. 

6. robs dpdl”Avurov: Anytus was 
the most influential of the accusers, 
though not the technical head of the 
prosecution. 

8. rods rrodAovs: this contrasts the 
majority of the hearers, who were 
early taught to abhor Socrates, with 
the few, implied in the partitive genitive, 
buav, to whom this may not have hap- 
pened. — wapadapBavovres: this word 
is often used of one who takes charge 
of a child, for its education, But this 
sense may be too narrow for the 
present context. —€meBov xrd.: con- 
tinually prejudiced you against me br 
their accusations. Katnyopodvres érecbov 
is expected, but codrdination takes the 
place of subordination. kxarnyépour re- 
peats more definitely the thought of 
érevOov, cf. 18 d. 

9. Tis Dwxpdrns: vis with proper 
mames conveys an _ indefiniteness 
which is uncomplimentary,—somebody 
named Socrates. 

10. copds avfp: these words are 
practically intended to mean a Sophist. 
“The title cogds dvyp would at once 
be understood as a class-appellation, 
cf. 23 a, 27 a; in it the meaning and 
associations of Philosopher are upper- 
most, yet not so distinctly as to ex- 
clude those of Sophist.’? — ra .te 


petéwpa, . . avelytynkds: popular 


prejudice coined this phrase, or some- 
thing like it, to stigmatize all scien- 
tific investigation into nature. With 
such investigation the earliest Greek 
philosophy began and ended, and 
even Socrates’s contemporaries, the 
Sophists, — notably Hippias, — were 
much given to it. — The phrase ra 
trd ys (where t7ré has the unusual 
sense of beneath and covered by) is part 
of a sweeping assertion that nothing 
is safe from the curiosity of those 
men. This popular view is amusingly 
exaggeraved by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, 184-234. Here the word 
admwavra adds a final touch’ of exag- 
geration. — Geology and paleontology 
of course were not studied in the mod: 
ern sense. — dpovtio ths: used here 
with accusative like ¢povrlfwy. For a 
dative similarly governed, cf. rhy éuhy 
TH be@ Uanpeciay, 30 a,—‘** This ‘ac- 
cusation,’ cogds . . . mo.dv, both as 
given here, and as repeated with mock 
formality in 19 b, is nothing more than 
a vivid way of representing, for a 
rhetorical purpose, the popular preju- 
dice, in which the court shared. The 
charges it contains are two-edged, 
being borrowed partly from the vul- 
gar representation of the Philosopher, 
partly from that of the Sophist; the 
peréwpa ppovriatHs points to the Phil- 
osopher, the rév... mody to the So 
phist.””> R. 
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OVTES nyobvTon TOUS TavTa CyTovvras ovde eovs pone 


\A9-S VY 
emer elow obrot ot KAT YOPOL OAL Ka ‘Tohby. Xpovoy 


pos Unas ev fH av pddora emorevoate (raides dvtes, 


Carn 


750 Kary /opniesresy ert 8é Kat év Tavry TH) puxla, Aeyovres 


ae 


EVLOL roe Dpav kal peipaxva), areXves epynenv KaTyyopourTes; 
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11. rov qrTw Adyov xrX.: any 
teaching of rhetoric, as such, must 
contain hints as to the most effective 
means for making the best of a bad 
case by presenting it skillfully. How 
far this must be condemned, should be 
decided only with reference to circum- 
stances and facts. To-day it is just as 
impossible to assert that in all cases a 
lawyer is bound not to defend a client 
whose cause he knows to be unjust. 
Popular opinion at Athens seems to 
have been convinced that the Sophist’s 
single aim in teaching rhetoric was to 
communicate the art of proving that 
black was white. Cf. the Clouds, 889- 
1104, where Aristophanes introduces 
the Alxatos Adyos and the” Adixos Adyos 
respectively. The two have an argu- 
ment in which the” Adixos Aéyos wins. 
Cf. Cicero, Brut. 8, where the excellent 
Claudius says of the Sophists: docere 
se profitebantur quemadmo- 
dum causa inferior (ita enim 
loquebantur) dicendo fieri su- 
perior posset. His opposuit 
sese Socrates, qui subtilitate 
quadam disputandi refellere 
eorum instituta solebat verbis. 

13. of Sevol Karhyopo.: in the 
predicate, —xat’ étoxhy devol. 


a AJ 
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14, o&8t Ocods xrd.: the investiga- 
tions alluded to above, it was charged, 
not only were a foolish waste of useful 
time, but also led to atheism. The 
gods would have revealed the secrets 
of their realm if they had chosen that 
man should know these, according to 
the Xenophontic Socrates. 

16. é¢v rH HAtkla: logically con- 
strued with tuas. 

17. & 4 av émoretoare: for the 
potential indicative with 4 to express 
in a guarded way what may have hap- 
pened, and perhaps did happen, see 
GMT. 244; SCG. 430. 

18. épnpny karnyopodvres : sc. Slkny. 
The accusative is cognate with xarn- 
yopodyres. Cf. also the common law 
phrases didkew ypadiy, prosecute an in- 
dictment, pev-yev ypagjv, am defendant 
ina suit. The sense of the whole is re- 
peated in untechnical language by the 
appended dodoyoupuévou ovdevds. *' The 
case which they prosecuted always went 
by default, with none to speak for the 
defendant,’ i.e. they had a free field 
for their accusations. — When either 
party to a lawsuit failed to appear, the 
court entered a default against him, 
éphunv karayvyvwoKe Tivds, and the one 
of the two parties to the suit who 
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7a Ovomara olov 7 avTdv eiSévar Kat Eimer, mryjv el Tus 
KepgBomo1os: Tuyydver wv. ooor de plore Kal dra Bony - 
~Xpa@mevor tuas sivemelD OV i ot 6€ Kal avrol mereapevor ad- 
Aous meiGovres, — ovrot TAVTES daropdirarot ‘elow obSe yap 
avaBiBaoacba, oid 7 é€otiy adtay évravOot ob5’ édéyEat 
ovdeva, add’ civanyiey aTEXYOS domrep IONE, amrohoyou- 
Hevey TE Kal ehey ew pqderds dTroKpivopevou. 
ovv Kat ee donep eyo Aeyen, Surrovs pov TOUS KaTnYyO- 


ee yeyovevar, — erépovs pe? TOUS apr Karn yopiravras, 


GELOOATE ¢..\ 


ér€pous d€ Tovs madat ovs eyo héyw, Kai olAOnre Sly mpds 


appeared épyuny kparet or épnuny aipet, 
sc. dlxnv. In such a case a plaintiff, if 
present, épjunv xarnyopet (diknv) and 
the absent defendant épjunv dprickdver 
olkny. 

_ 19. 6 8 wdvrwv rd. (éorl): ap- 
positive with the following sentence. 
H. 1009 a. 

21. kwpwSomrods: the Clouds of 
Aristophanes is here especially in 
mind, since this play contains the 
specific charges just mentioned. But 
Cratinus, Ameipsias, and Eupolis also 
ridiculed Socrates in their comedies. 
— door 5€ xr. : the clause of 5¢ Kal adrol 
mereouévor enlarges the scope of ¢Adyw 
kal diaBor\n xpdpevor, for ofr 23 in- 
cludes both classes. Appended as an 
after-thought, in conversational style, 
the sense of dvéreidov is casually reiter- 
ated in d\dous relOovres. Strictly speak- 
ing, mereouévo. is subordinated to 
melOovres. Logically the sense requires 
Boot Se, of pev PObvwy . . . xpwuevo., ol 
6¢ Kal avdrol memeopuévo, buds avére- 


Bov, whether through envy and malice 


or through ignorance, being actually 


convinced. In both cases the result was 
the same. 

24. davai Bacacbar: contrast 24 d, 
where Socrates calls Meletus to come 
to the bema, and cross-examines him. 

25. oxtapayxety x7A.: Te Kal are 
used here to connect, not two dif- 
ferent ideas, but two statements of 
the same idea, cf. in b. 
By thus saying the same thing twice, 
the speaker expresses his thought the 
more effectively, without apparent 
repetition. But the more distinct 
statement must always follow the 
figurative expression. 

29. ots A€yw: Sc. in b above, — 
otf@yTe k7rd.: similarly Demosthenes 
in his oration On the Crown asked the 
approval of the court for the order of 
topics which he proposed to follow. 
For a fuller description of éxelvous, see 
b above; notice that it refers to 
érépous dé rovs madar. These old-time 
accusers, though the last-mentioned, 
were the more remote in thought, for 
Anytus and his crew were actually 
present, aS t@vde Shows. 
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elev * darohoynt ov oy; @ avopes APqvatos, Kat OSE 
TEOV ULOV eehéo Bau THY draBodyy, 7 ny UpELs ev TOAAG@ a 

85 EOXETE, Tavrqy ev OUTWS Oduye Xpove. Povkotnjy Bey ouv av 
TOUTO ovTws yeverOaL, EL TL GpevoY Kal Duly Kal Emoi, Kat 


, vA ~ 3 , 
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iTw omy TH Dew pirov, TO de vopp TELOTEOV Kal arON eo, 


BIE ee ou e€ APX7S) Tis 1 sammyopia €oTiv 
€E Hs 7 Eur SiaBohy yéyover, 7 Sn Kat moTevwr Médnrés pe 


34. rhv StaBodrjv: the prejudice 
produced by the slanders just de- 
scribed. 

35. éxxere: acquired. Cf. toxnxa 
20d, and cf. rhy rupavvlda ovrw %rxov of 
Mepyvddar Hat. i. 14. When éxyw means 
am in possession, écxov means came 
into possession. —tTavrynv: resumptive 
after the interrupting clause of expla- 
nation introduced by 7v.— otras : sc. as 
is allowed, —the trial having to be com- 
pleted in asingleday. Cf. 24a,37 a. 

36. rotro: refers to vudy éedéc Oat 
THY SiaBorHv. 

38. rotto: i.e. the end. For the 
same spirit of submissive trust in God, 
cf, 35 d, Crito 54 e. 

39. 7G OB: the article is used 
without reference to any particular 
divinity, with a generic or collective 
force, —the divine will or God. Cf. 
35 d, 42 a, 43 4. 

III-X. These chapters answer the 
charges of Socrates’s early accusers, 
and explain how the prejudice against 
him arose. The counts against him 


were given approximately in 18b; 
they are repeated more definitely in 
19 b. In these counts is implied athe- 
ism, aS Socrates says in 18c. The 
only charges which he directly at- 
tempts to disprove in these chapters, 
however, are his interest in natural 
science (III) and his teaching for 
money (IV). 

III. What then are the charges 
which have commonly been brought 
against me, whether through ignorance 
or through malice? (1) That I seek 
into things which the gods have hidden 
from men, beneath the earth or in the 
skies, (2) that I make the worse appear 
the better reason, by sophistical argu- 
ments, and (3) that I teach men to do 
as I do. — Many of you have heard me 
talk. Tell each other, if any one of you 
has heard me talking about any of these 
things. 

2. & rs: out of which. Cf. ex rov- 
Tw 23 e.—ény: equivalent to the 
objective genitive, against me, about 
me.--n: refers to 4} éut StaBor? 
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eypaipato Thy ypadny tavrny. elev: Tl dx déyovTes Su€Bad- 
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Nov of SiaBadddovtes ; WomEp odv KaTNyOpwY THY avTwpociar 


det dvayvevar adtav: |“ Swxparyns ddicec Kal Teprepyalerar 
Y | ail: prepy 


(ynTov Ta TE Vd YS Kal OVparia Kal TOY HTTW Aoyov KpELTTM! 
1 Ma p nrTe Myov Kpetrror 


Az Beate ? > Q reo es , 
TOY Kal AANovS TaYTA TAVTA SiddoKwY.” ToLavTYH Tis EOTL. 6 


lal \ € na \ > ‘\ > na? , , 
TAaUTa yap EwpaTe Kal avTol ev TH Apiatopavous KOUL@OId, 


LwKparyn Tia eel Twepipepdpevov, ddoKovTa Te aepoBareiv 


kat add\ynv Todd} prvapiay pdrvapodvra, ay eya ovdey ovTE 


bs he 
péya oure pukpoy trépu érratw. kat ovx ws atipalwy héyw 


4. womep odv xrd.: the formal 
charge of the accuser was read at the 
beginning of the trial. Since Socrates 
proposes to discuss first the informal 
charges, a definite statement of these 
is in place before his defense. 

5. meprepydterar: cf. pndev épya- 
foudvous dda meptepyafouévovs 2 Thess. 
Hills 

6. otpadva: the article is omitted 
because vmod yfs and ovpdua are brought 
under one head. Cf. Zwxpdrns 5¢ rdvra 
myetro Oeods eldévar, Ta TE eybueva Kal 
mpattoueva Kal Ta orvyn Bovdrevoueva (the 
unuttered plans in man’s thought) 
Xen. Mem. i. 1. 19.—In Prot. 315c¢ 
Plato satirizes the astronomical lore 
of Hippias, and in Xenophon’s Mem- 
orabilia (iv. 7. 2) Socrates is repre- 
sented as advising his friends against 
an intensive study of astronomy. — 
Aristophanes, in his play, represents 
Socrates’s friends with heads bending 
over, toward the ground, searching 
into things below, while the rump, di- 
rected upward, is studying astronomy. 

7. rovatrn Tis: SC. 7) dvTwpuoola OF 
dcaBod7. Socrates alone is responsible 
for the exact words; the accusation 
itself was vague. 


8. ratra yap éwpare: when, in the 
Clouds, Aristophanes put before the 
Athenians his own feelings against 
Socrates, he dramatized an already 
existing prejudice. 

9. Loxpary riva xrd.: in apposition 
with radra. For the force of rivd, cf. 
Tis Lwxpdrns 18b; it implies that 
Socrates in the Clouds bears no close 
resemblance to the real Socrates. Cf. 
Clouds 218-225, where Strepsiades 
on entering Socrates’s thinking-shop 
says: ‘* Who is this man up there in 
the basket? ’’ Hearing it is Socrates, 
he asks him what he’s about. Socrates 
answers depoBat® Kal mepippovd tov 
nov, on air I tread and oversee the 
sun. — aeKovTa xrr.: subordinated 
to repipepduevor. 

10. dv: referring to all statements 
of the sort above mentioned. — ovre 
péya ovre pixpdv: a reénforcement of 
the ovdéy, stated disjunctively. Cf. 
21b and 24 a, and 7 rc 7 ovdév 17 b. 

11. ody ds dripatov: cf. in e below, 
kal Todd yé pot Soxe? Kandy elvat, **such 
knowledge is a fine thing, if any one 
has it.’’? Socrates hints his doubt that 
any one has it. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1.11. 
Those who pursued these studies were 
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ss a , , 
THY Tovadryy emoTHMNY, el TIS mEept TOY ToLov’TwY Gopds 


€oTt: al TOS “re v0 Memireu TogavTas dikas Puy oupe | vo 


GANA yap epol TovTwr, @ dvdpes "AOnvator, ovdev pérertt. 
pdptupas 8 avrovs tudv tovs moddous TapeXomat, Kal 
abe dpas ddA hous duddoKew TE Kat ppatery, OoOL epov 
TOTOTE Bee Suaheyopevou: aohdot 8 tuGv oi rovodrot 
elo: ppatere ouv ADNIOS El ToTOTE 1 puKpov FA Boe 
HKovoe TUS ULV gee) epi TOV ToLovTwy Siadeyopevouv’ Kat 
ex TovTav yvooerbe Ort ToLadr’ earl Kat TAS mepl €uod a 


ob mo\Xot Reyouow. 


IV. adda yap ovTe TOUTwY ovdeY eoTLY, ODdSE Y el TLWOS 


AKNKOATE os eyo a ALOEVELY em ELpO avd pwtrous Kar xXpy- 


beside themselves, he thought, because 
man ought first to know himself (cf. id. 
i. 1. 12, and 38 a below), and because 
these physicists looked into questions 
which were really beyond the sphere 
of man, and therefore arrived at im- 
potent conclusions (cf. id, iv. 7. 6-7). 

12. et tis xrd.; the expression of 
the condition implies a doubt, though 
it is in the logical form. Cf. 19 e. 

13. ph... pbyoupe: may I never, by 
any chance, be accused by Meletus of so 
great a wrong as depising such knowl- 
edge. —dlxa: is often best represented 
in translation by the singular. — For 
brd with devyery, cf. trd with rérov6a 
17 a. v-youu here is used as the pas- 
sive of dcwxw. H. 820. 

14, GdAa yap: but the truth is that 
Socrates does not claim such wisdom 
simply because he does not possess it. 

17. of rovotro.: are in that case, 
sc. the one just mentioned; i.e. ‘* have 
heard me.’ 

20. é& rotrwv: on ascertaining that 
no one had ever heard Socrates talk 


on such matters, the judges might infer 
reasonably that the other charges 
against him also werefalse. Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus. — Xeno- 
phon enumerates the subjects chosen 
by Socrates for his conversations; cf. 
Mem. i. i. 16. —-ept énod: the collo- 
quial tone is marked in the position of 
these words. Instead of ‘the other 
stories which people tell about me,”’ 
Socrates says, ‘‘ the other stories about 
me, which people tell.’’ The relative 
clause is appended as an afterthought. 

IV. Another charge that has been 
brought against me is that I teach men, 
for money. This is not true, but it 
would be no reproach if it were. The 
reason why I deny that I teach is simply 
that I do not know how to teach. 

1. GAAa yap: in turning to a new 
topic, a glance is thrown backward 
(ovre. . . €oruv), and the new departure 
begins with the emphatic ovdé nor. égruv 
is equivalent to, the following dAn6és 
(éarwv), —et Twos xr. : if any one has 
told you. 
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20a | as wt 

para mpdrropat, ovee TOTO GN Ges €TEL Kal TOUTS YE [LoL @ 
Soke? Kadbdv eivat, el Tis olds T Ein TaLdever avOparrous 
@oTrEep Popyias te 6 AeovTivos Kal TIpddixos 0 Ketos kat 
‘Inmias 6 6 Helos. tovTwr yap cKATTOS, o WEISS olds T €or 
idvieis Exdotyny tev TddEwY TOS vEOUs, ofs eeati trav éav- 
TOV TONTOV ase guveivar @ av Bovhwvrat, — TovTovs 
meiPovor Tas exetvar avvovalas dpe tneeras opiat ovvetvar Ww 


XpHpara OvdovTas Kal yap T POO eLoevan. 


~émel kal dddos avyip éote Taptos évOdde codds, dv eyo 
Ho Popp emdnpodyra eTUXOV yap mpooehBay avdpt Os tere! ~ 


‘eke Npieare codiorais melo 7} n 2 asa ot Edot, Kaa- 
Na TO ‘Inovixov: rodrov oby On ie €oTOV dyap aUT@ 
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Sto sea “70, KadnXia,” Av 8° eyo, “el pev cov TO vel Taw 


3. xphpata mpdrropat: the denial 
of this is repeated at 31 ¢ and $3 b.— 
érel: although. Strictly a connecting 
thought must be supplied. 

4. ef tis ely: the regular apodosis 
kandv av etn is represented by its equiv- 
alent in sense, doxe? xaddv efvat. 

6. rovtwy yap «7d.: the ironical 
surprise of Socrates is reproduced by 
the anacoluthon in this sentence. With 
olds + éotiy the speaker apparently 
leads up to meldev, but the emphatic 
tovrovs (in which the clause rovs véous, 
ols... BovAwyrac is summed up) is 
followed by zeldovec instead. (The 
plural after ékaoros is not uncommon.) 
Then comes the statement of a fact 
which is surprising, they pay these men, 
and finally the climax is capped by 
their giving them thanks to boot. To 
make this last point, rpocedévar, which 
might be a participle like d:dév7as, is 
put on a par with ouvetvac by being 
made an infinitive. 


8. wroAirdv: partitive genitive with 
@ av Bothwvrar. —ovvetvat: Socrates 
would not allow that he was a teacher. 
His young friends were not his waénral 
(cf. 33 a), but of cuvdyres. So he uses 
similar language in speaking of others. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6. 1. 

11. éwel kal GAdAos: ‘* the men just 
named are not the only ones, for also,” 
etc. 

12. noOdpnv emSnpotvra: for the 
supplementary participle, cf. yoAduny 
olouévwy 22 c. 

13. KadAlq: at Callias’s house for- 
eigners, and particularly foreign Soph- 
ists, were welcomed. Callias’s fond- 
ness for Sophistsishumorously brought 
out in the Protagoras (814d), where he 
is almost crowded out of house and 
home by them. The indulgence of 
this and of other tastes exhausted his 
resources, and he died in poverty. 

15. ** Who can do for Callias’s sons 
whata farmer would doforhiscalves ?”’ 


H 
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20a 
al 4 y 4 @ ¥ a > a 2 , X A 
n psoxyw eyeverOnv, etxouer av antoty éemotatny AaBelv 
\ , By ae Deas , Nae 4) ‘ 
kal prcbocacba, ds euedrdev avTw Karo Te Kal ayala 
a > £ > ie x A 
TOLOELY THY TpooyKovaar) aperyv: Hv 8 av ovtos 4 TOV 
A ~ A aA 22 \ 3 , ~ 
immlK@v Tis 7) TOY yewpytKOv: vov O eredy avOpdrw eatov, 
A nan »¥ 4 nw té a 
Tiva avTow év v@ €xXELS emioTatyY haBeLv ;| TLS TNS TOLAVTNS 
a an \ x os , , 
apeThns, THS avOpwmivyns TE Kal TOhITLKTS, ETLATHMWY EOTW ; 
, 3 i \ \ lal ¢ lad 9? 
oluar yap oe eoxeplas dua Thy TOV Véwy KTHOLW. OTL TLS, 
¥ > , Claes se ”) 
epyy eya, “7 Ov; 
(44 NY 8 , AN 4 } 8 4 ” 
Kal TodaTos, Kal Togov didacKe ; 


a (fms 2:3 

“Tldvy ye,” 4 8 os. “Tis,” Fv eyo, 
» ”) y 

“Eunvos, edn, “a 

, , / an_ 99} NIN oN ¥ (2 
Lwxpares, Ilapios, wevTe pvG@v.' Kal eyw Tov Evyvor (eua- 
Kapita, eb ws adnfas exo TavTny THY TEXYNY KaL OVTWS 
A fos \ 
Eupedas didacke. leyd ody Kat avtos exahduvduny Te Kal 
nBpuvouny av et nmoTdunv Tadta: add’ ov yap erioTapat, 


| a avdpes “APnvator. 


17. os eyeddev x7TrA.: who would, in 
the case supposed (el... put OdcacOar), 
proceed to make them, etc., —a present 
likelihood not realized. —Kad® xri. : 
Kands kayabbs was a frequent Athenian 
designation for a gentleman. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. 16. 

18. dperqv: a cognate accusative, 
which was becoming an accusative of 
specification. Cf. uéya codds gy 21 b, 
kadov eldévac 21 d, codds codlav 22 e; 
but 7a uéyiora copuraros 22 a. 

19. viv: logical, rather than tem- 
poral, — ‘‘as it is.’’ — Cf. @reira 20 ¢. 

21. avOpwalvys x7X. : the excellence 
of a man and a citizen naturally is 
different from that befitting (rpoo7jxov- 
gay, 1. 18) a calf. — This clause explains 
the preceding ro:avrns. 

24. Etnvos «xrdX.: not a word is 
wasted in this answer. Euenus is 
elsewhere mentioned as a teacher of 
oratory and a writer of elegiac verses. 


(Cf. Phaedo 60 d.) \ few such poems 
attributed to him still exist. Here he 
is introduced as a Sophist and a teacher 
of virtue. The smallness of his charge 
for instruction probably measures ac- 
curately the value attached to it by his 
contemporaries, and places him and 
his teaching in the second rank. Pro- 
tagoras charged 100 minas. — Attempts 
have been made to distinguish a 
younger and an older Euenus, both of 
whom came from Paros and wrote 
elegiacs. If there were two, allusion 
is here made to the elder. — mécov: 
genitive of price. 

26. el éxou Kal SiSdoKe: in the 
original statement which Socrates may 
be supposed to have in mind, both of 
these were in the indicative. Both 
might change to the optative after 
éuakdpioa. 

27. xal airdés : implies that Euenus 
prided himself on his teaching. 
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V. brokdBou ay ody Tis tudv tows: “AN, G LoHxpares, 


! ‘\ \ A 2 Ks 
TO gov Ti €oT TpGypa; TdOer at SiaBohal wou avTat yeyo- 


> ‘\ , A > > \ A ¥ 4 
vaow; ov yap dymov cov y’ ovdev TaYV adwY TEpLTTOTEpOV 


TpPaywarevomevov eTELTA TOTAUTH PyUN TE Kal Novos yeyover, 
> , -¥ 9 a x e / 4 s eon , 
5 €l pn TL emparres addotov 7 ot Toddol: héye ody Huy Ti 


5) y \ € A ‘ a > , 29] he 
EOTLY, LVA 7) NMELS TEPL TOV avrocyedidlwpev. | TavTe wou 


PS) a bb , € , > NOPE SAN , > 
oKel Oikara eye 6 éywr, Kaye vuly TELPacopat azo- 


) lal Zz > 9 N a a 3 A ? l4 >» \ \ 
evEau Tl TOT EOTLTOVUTO O EOL TETOLY KE TO T OVOLA Kal THV 


diaBodyv. akovere 57. Kal tows pev dd€u tioty budr trailew, 


> , a ¢ oan \ > , ED fos 
10 ev pévto lore, TAaTaY Vly THY adnOeELaY Epa. 


eyo yap, wavdpes APnvato, du’ ovdev adr’ 7} dia codiav 


\ lal oe: ¥ 4 8 x , 4 Wa 
7\Wa TOUTO TO OVOMA EXXNKA. TOLav On Todpiay TavTHV ; HTEP 


Ss EN ky 9 , , a» ‘ , , 
E€OTLY LOWS avbpwrivy copia. T@ OVTL yap KLVOUVEDW TQAUTYDV. 
) 


V. But what has caused my repu- 
tation, if these stories are untrue? I 
will tell you the whole truth. Apollo 
himself declared me to be the wisest 
of men. Obedience to the god has led 
me to disregard the feelings of men. 

1. GAN’, & Udxpares, xrd.: objec- 
tions dramatized and put in the form 
of questions. —‘‘ Socrates must have 
done something to canse such preju- 
dice.’’ Hence the ydp in ov yap dyrov. 

2. ro wdov mpadypa: what is that 
you have been about? or better, what 
is this about you ?— Cf. 76 rod Zwxpa- 
tous mpayua Crito 53 d. 

3. wepirtétepov: what passes the 
limits of common men provokes sus- 
picion. — That «cod 
conveys a statement of fact, not a 
condition, is shown by ovdéy, but the 
view is restated, in a slightly different 
form, aS a supposition. ‘‘ While you 
were doing nothing out of the way, 
this report did not arise about you, — 


1 pay uaTevomevov 


if you were doing nothing unusual.”’ 
Some explanation of the fame of Soc- 
rates is called for, and he has rejected 
the ordinary explanation as false. 

5. el pa x7d.: & logical condition 
referring to continued action in past 
time. The conclusion might be ex- 
pected in the form ovk dv éyévero x72. 

8. 15 dvopa Kal thy SiaBodqy: ie. 
copds AéyerGar. To be distinguished 
from ¢7un Te Kal déyos, above, only as 
bringing out the bad repute which was 
their result. The word d:aBodHy inter- 
prets Svoua, and shows that it is no 
good name which has been gained. 

12. fcxnxa: I have become pos- 
sessed of and still have. Cf. érxere 
19 a,—olav. . . ravtnv: this ques- 
tion follows the preceding sentence so 
closely that dia is not repeated. solar 
is in the predicate; we might expand 
to rola copla eerily avtn Ot qv ToUTO... 
%oxnka. —tmrep: Sc. dia Tavrny Totro 

. Foxnxa, nrep KTX., just that which 
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elvat codds: odror Sé€ Tay’ av ovs aptu edeyov peilw Tia 
ou 


yap 81 éywy’ airiy ériotapat, ddd’ doris dbyol Wevderai re 


+» ? Nie St a” > ¥. s 2 
4 Kar’ dvOpwrov codiav soot elev, n ovK exw Ti dh€yo: 


_ kal emt duaBody rp Eun héyer.\) Kal pot, o avdpes AOnvaton, 
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py OopyByonte, und edv dd€w Tu tpiv péeya héyew ov yap 
2 Q > a Q 4 a na is >) > > , (4 Lal x 
€mov €p@ Tov oyov ov av hé€yw, add Els akidypewy vuty TOV 
a wn A > 
Aéyovta avolow. ‘THs yap euys, ev O4 tis éote codia Kal 
ola, papTupa viv trapeCopmar Tov Oedv Tov ev Aeddots. Xau- 
~~ 4) ww 
peparra yap tare mov. ovros Ends 7 ETaipos Av EK véov Kal 


14. otro: S€: i.e. Gorgias etc., men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. 

15. ¥ ovK exw xrd.: Socrates im- 
plies that such wisdom is either super- 
human or no wisdom at all. —To be 
construed closely with what follows. 

17. éw{: with dative of purpose. 

18. ph SopuvBhonte : do not interrupt 
me with noise, strictly referring to the 
moment fixed by éav détw x7. In 2l a 
and 30c the less precise present is 
used, make no disturbance. — péya 
A€yeev: in the sense of peyadnyopetr, 
just as péya dpovety is equivalent to 
peyaroppovety. —ov yap éov KTA.: & 
compressed form of statement, made 
effective with the audience by the al- 
lusion to certain Euripidean strains, 
Cf. Eur. Frg. 484, xovn éuds 6 pidos 
GX eufs unrpds mdpa, not mine the 
word, —I heard it from my mother ; 
which is parodied in Symp. 177 a, % 
pév por dpxn Tod Abyou éorl Kara Thy 
Evpurldou Medavlrmnv: ‘60d yap euds 6 
000s ANG’? Padpod robde, The same 
sentiment is found in Eur. Hel, 513, 
Abyos yap éariv ok éuds, copdy 5’ zros, 
not mine the word; by clerkly men 
"twas spoken. Hor. Sat. ii, 2. 2, nec 
meus hic sermo est sed quae 
praecepit Ofellus.—For a simi- 


larly compressed statement, cf. ixavdyv 
Tov wdptupa 81c. ‘* A predicate adjec- 
tive or substantive is often a brief equiv- 
alent for one clause of a compound 
sentence,’’ H. 618. éudv and diibdxpewy 
are both predicate, and special point 
is given them by their position. 

19. dv dv A€yw: equivalent to dy 
wéd\dkw Aéyer, though it is formally a 
hypothetical relative clause with in- 
definite antecedent. — &fidxpewv xTr. : 
equivalent to déidypews éoriy 6 Aéywr. 

20. avolaow: often used of shifting 
responsibility. Cf. els rods rpidxovra 
dvapépev Thy airlay Lys. xii. 28, ras 
dmodoylas els éxetvov dvadepouévas ib. 
64,—Tiis ydp épfjs, el xrd.: skill as 
well as modesty was required to avoid 
blurting out here with rs éujs codlas. 
The el 67 rls éorc interrupts just in time. 

21. ofa: goes back to rolav ]. 12. — 
Tov Gedv xr. ; emphatic by its position. 

22. Xatpehavra : certainly, if the 
Athenians did not know Chaerephon, 
many a joke of Aristophanes at Chaere- 
phon’s expense was lost on them; see 
below on line 25. He is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2. 48) as one of those 
friends of Socrates ot éxelyw curfoay 
ovx va Snunyopixol yévovro, dAN tra 
kadol re xdyabol yerduevor kal olkw kal 
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¢€ lol wn / (S nw , \ , ‘\ \ 4 

Upav T@ ANE Eraipds TE Kat ouveduye THY Huyny TavTny 
\ A ‘al ‘ A 

kat we? vuaov KatrndOe. Kal tate dx) olos nv Xaipepdr, ws 
apodpos ed’ 6 Te dppnoeev. Kal di more Kal eis Aehhovs 
> \ 2) la lal , XN 9 , c 
eMav €TOApNoE TOUTO eiavrevoan Gan: (kal, O7ep heya, pF 
éQ A eo» 5 ‘ hes ‘ ve ¥ ey 2 , 
opuBette, & avdpes:) npero yap dn Et TLS Emov Ein Toda- 
BY AY > e é , , , > ‘ 
TEpos. avetey ovv 7 Ilv0ia pndéva codarepov eivat. Kat 


olkérats kal pldous kal wodec kal roAdlrats 
dvvawvTo KaN@s xpHoGat. 

23. tpav ro wAHGE: the Arurasral 
are here taken as representing the 
whole people ; and here, as often, 7\- 
Gos is equivalent to djuos, and means 
democratic party. Cf. Lysias xii, xiii, 
passim, — éraipos: cf. 7Hs vrapyovans 
monitelas ératpov eivar Gorg. 510 a, to 
be a partisan of the government in 
power. —tHy hvynv tatitnyv: an allu- 
sion, which no hearer could fail of 


- understanding, to the exile from which 


allconspicuous democrats had returned 
only four years before (in 403 B.c.). 
The Thirty Tyrants were the authors 
of this banishment; cf. mpoetrov peév 
tots w Tod Karaddyou (not registered 
on their catalogue of 3000 oligarchical 
sympathizers) ph elorévat els 7d dorv. 
pevybvrwy dé els Tov Ilepaca, kal évredOev 
moddovs A&yorres évérAnoay kal Ta Méyapa 
kal ras O7nBas Tov UroxwpovyTwy Xen. 
Hell. ii. 4. 1. This allusion here had 
the effect of influencing the court in 
favor of what they were about to hear. 
This was the more important since 
Socrates had remained in the city dur- 
ing the rule of the Thirty, and doubt- 
less had been accused by Meletus of 
lack of sympathy with the Athenian de- 
mocracy, —a charge closely connected 
with that of corrupting the youth. 

25. oodpés: Chaerephon was a 
born enthusiast. Cf. Xapepdy 5é, are 


kal wavixds wy, avarndjoas éx uéowy Fer 
mpbs pe Charm. 153 b. Aristophanes 
calls Chaerephon a bat (Birds 1564) ; 
Chaerephon and Socrates belong to 
the \jaundiced barefoot brotherhood 
(Clouds 104). Browning, Aristopha- 
nes’s Apology, 
In me ’twas equal balanced flesh rebuked 
Excess alike in stuff-guts Glauketes 
Or starveling Chaerephon ; I challenge both, 
— éppioeev: the optative indicates in- 
definite frequency of past action. — 
kal 84 wore kal x7A.: cf. 18 a. A fre- 
quent way of introducing a particular 
instance of what has been stated gen- 
erally. What Chaerephon did at Del- 
phi was an instance of his spodpdrns. 

26. rotro: cognate accusative after 
pavrevoacbar in anticipation of 7pero 
xt\. For rodro referring forward, see 
H. 696 a. — pavretdoacOat: the middle 
voice is used of the person who con- 
sults the oracle. — daep yw: I repeat, 
lit. just what I am saying. Cf. 17 ¢ 
and 20 e. 

28. dvetrev odv H IIv0la: the oracle 
in question is lost, but we have a 
very fair substitute in cogds Zogokdjs 
copwrepos 5’ Evpurldns, | dvdpdv 5é rdvrwy 
(or drdvrwv) Lwxpdrns copdraros. — 
Socrates must have become well known 
from his questionings before such a 
question would have been asked. Pos- 
sibly the prominence given by Socrates 
to two precepts of the oracle, made 
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30 €xeivos TeTehevTNKED. 
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<& 6 €uavt® copds wv: ti obv Tore Neyer Packwy Ewe TOPwTaTov | 
| > > 4 >) , A > ‘ 0 / 9 ND) \ 
elvar; ov yap Symov wevderai ye’ ov yap Géurs avT@. Kat 
| ToNDY ev Kpovov Hmdpovy Ti ToTE héyer: EMELTA OLS TaVU 


lal ee N > , 
emt CyTnow avrov Tora’Tyy Tia ETpaTrOmyY. 


much of at Delphi, yv6 cavrév and 
pndev adyav (self-knowledge and self- 
control), which make up Greek cwdpo- 
ctvn, may have been the basis of the 
story or of the response. 

29. 6 aSeAdds: i.e. Chaerecrates. 

VI. I did not suppose the words of 
Apollo to be strictly and literally true, 
but believed them to have some hidden 
meaning, which I ought to discover. So 
I tried to show that they could not be 
true in the ordinary sense. 

1. pAdAw SiSatev: for wéddw with 
future infinitive, see SCG. 273; GMT. 
73. Cf. Phaedo 59 a. 

2. 80ev: equivalent to é& 4s, of the 
source out of which the prejudice arose. 
—tatra: i.e. theresponse of the oracle. 

3. rl wore alvirrerat: through 
modesty Socrates assumes that this is 
‘‘adarksaying.’’ Fora genuinely enig- 
matical oracle, cf. ylverar 5¢ Tots Ba- 
gidedo.v (Temenus and Cresphontes) 
air&v doy.ov 766e, nyeudva ris Kabddouv 
mo.eto bar Tov TpLdpOaruor, Paus. v. 3. 5, 
that they should take ‘‘ the three-eyed”’ 
as leader of their return home. The 
‘‘ three-eyed ”’ turned out to be Oxylus, 


son of Andraemon, whom they met 
riding ona one-eyed mule. 

4. civorda copes ov: for the supple- 
mentary participle, cf.22d. GMT. 908. 

6. ov Shrov: of course I do not sup- 
pose. —Socrates’s perplexity is dram- 
atized. The hearer is reminded of the 
speaker’s habit of discussion by ques- 
tion and answer. —ov ydp 6éuts: 
Apollo, being by nature truthful, could 
not lie. In Plato’s Republic the two 
primary canons of theology are that 
the gods are good and are true. With 
this belief, Socrates was much more 
pious than many of the old story- 
tellers. Homer makes Zeus send a 
delusive dream to Agamemnon. 

7. pdyts wavy: qualifies grevra érpa- 
mounv, and repeats parenthetically the 
idea of moddv xpdvov. For a similar 
parenthetical qualification, cf. oJ xara 
rovrovs 17 b. For the position of mdvv, 
cf. o} rdvv 19 a. 

8. atrod: i.e. 700 Geo, equivalent to 
Tod xpnopuod. — rovavryy Tia: SC. OAT 7- 
o.v, purposely vague, ‘* which I began 
in some such way as this.’ Cf. rocadrn 
rts 19 c. 
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21d 
a ey A lal > A 
J Arbor emi TWa TOV SoKOvYTWY ToPOr Eivat, ws EvTadOa, © 


bod , > , XQ n~ \ 5) nw A wn 
10 €t TEP TOV, eheyEwv TO PaVTELOV Kal aTOpavOVv TO KPNTBO 


orul ““Ovrogt enov aodarepds éort, cv 8 eve epnaba.” 


a > A ed) vee \ 2QA , , 
lLaGKOTWY OVV TOUTOYD, — OVOLaTL yap ovoey déopat héyeuw 


> é las ~ \ a > S “~ Lae we 
HY ) TLS TMV TONLTLK@V T pos OV eyo OKOTWYV TOLOUVTOV TL 


érafov, & dvdpes APnvator, — kal diareyopevos aire, edo€€ 


ia a ke! a 
15 pot ovtos 6 avyp SoKely pev eivat aodds addots TE oddois 


> , \ yy € a > > »” | ¥ > , 
avOpadrots KQL padtora EQAUTW, ELV AL PS) OU"; KATTELTA ETTELPWLNV 


2A § ee, y ¥ N > , ¥ ns > aA 
QAvT@ ELKVYVVQL OTL OLOLTO pev ELVAL aodgos, €l7) ) OU. evrevGev 


> ? 3 > 06 \ dr A , 2 \ 
OUV TOUT® T amrnx OLYV Kat TO OLS TWYV TAPOVTWV T Pos 


> N > & > N 5) , Y 
ewauTov & ody amar Fes OTL 


is , \ n° 
Tovtov nek TOU ap- 


20 Opwrov € eyo coparepos Ep: (kuvSuvever per yap eee ovoe- 
TEPOS ovdev Kahov kemalans eldevat, aN’ ovTOS pev oleral TH 


dévar bx cides) ¢ eyo On domep ouv ovK oda, ove olopan. 


EOLKG, x, ouv TOUTOV YE oHKp@ TLVL avT@ TOUT@ Taperepos 


g 


v 


elvan, OTe a BY o1oa ove. oloprae eloevan.” 


Peeciee €m dAAov 


> A > v4 , , ¢ ae AY 
25 na TWV EKELYOU SoKOUYTMY Topwtéepav elvat, KQaL pot TaAUTa 


xi 


9. ws drohavav: believing that I 
should show. Cf. 22 b. 

10. arodavav to xpnopa: the ora- 
cle is personified. 

11. dr: often, as here, introduces 
a direct quotation. 

13. wpds dv Eradov: cf. duoubrarov 
madaxw mpds Tos Pitocododvras womep 
mpos Tovs WerdArfouévous Kal malforras 
Gorg. 485 b, towards philosophers I feel 
just as I do towards people who lisp and 
are childish. Cf. the use of mpdés in 
such expressions as pds éuaurov oxor Gy, 
pondering in my mind; mpds &\d7dous 
oKomrovpuev, we consider among ourselves ; 
mpos éuaurdv éhoyifduny in d below. 

14. xal Stareyspevos atte : strictiy 
speaking, this covers the same ground 
repeating the 


as dwacKkoray Tovror, 


idea after the parenthetical remark. 
Socrates has no test except by con. 
versing with his man. — éSo0fé pot «7X. . 
the construction is slightly changed. 
Cf. cat evéduevoe 79 Apréucds drdbcous av 
KaTakdvoey TOv modeulwy TocavTas x tpal- 
pas karadicev TH Oew, érel ovx elxov 
ixavas evpeiv, %d0kev avTois kar énavTdy 
mevraxoclas Ove xrrX. Xen. An iii. 2. 
12; and kal €dotev avrots dmoxretvar. . . 
érikahobrres THY arbctac.w Thue. iii. 36, 
taxing them with their revolt. SCG. 10. 

23. atte rovrw: in just this respect. 
This serves to prepare the way for the 
clause with $7.1, which gives a detailed 
specification of what is intimated in 
optkpp Ti (dative of degree of differ- 
ence). 

25. éxelvou: thesameasrovrovabove 


‘radta eSote: 
j (darn 9pm. 
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A ¥ 
Kat evrav0a KGLKELY@ Kat adXous oAXots € 


VIL. pera tavr’ ov 77 eheEns 7 no aia Cavdpevos bev Kau 


AuTovmevos Kat SeSids\6rt darnxDavopny, 6 ops O° avayKatoy yom 


———_ 5) D) 


eddxeu elvar TO TOU Jeov rep m\ELoTOU toveca Gan. (ré 


DP 
OKOTODVTL TOV Nena HevE Tt heyet, € emt amavTas TOUS Tl SoKobv- 


5 TAS Bérau\ Kal V2 TOY KUVA, @ avbpes * A Onvaior, — Set yap 22 


10 


Tpos was TAANOH héyew, — 7H pHv eyo erabov te ToLovTor: 


A A A lal 
ot pev padiota evdokipovrvres eOo€dv prow ddtiyou Sely rod 


mreloTouv évdeets elvar CytovvtTe kara tov Oedv, adda Se 


A , 5) , ¥ x \ 
SoKODYTES pavdorepot ETLELKEOTEPOL elvat avopes TPos TO 


, ¥ ) PS) an 7 CoN x > \ 4 > PS) AC 
hpovimws exe. | Oe ON VALY THY EuNv TAAaYHY Em ena 


27. dmnxOdpynv: cf. euol dpylfovrac 
23 ¢. 

VII. L:found not only the statesmen 
but also the poets to have no knowledge. 
These composed their poems by a sort 
of inspiration, and could giveno rational 
account of their own works. 

2. Socrates observed his growing 
unpopularity with pain and fear. 
(that) after alc@dvowar is a rare con- 
struction, and possibly the particle is 
affected by the participles. — dpws 
8 é86xer; correlative with alc@avdpuevos 
pév, breaks away from the participial 
construction. This gives prominence 
to Socrates’s determination to do his 
duty. Cf. r&s divacbe micretoa, Sdéav 
map add\pr\wv AauBdvovres, Kal Thy dbtav 


bre 


Thy mapa Tod pbvou beod ov fnreire St. 
John vy. 44. 

3. Td Tot Geot: the interest of the 
god, which required that Socrates 
should show the true meaning of the 
oracle. — tréov: sc. Ay pou. 

4. rov xpnopov tl A€yer: yonopuds 
might have been the subject of the 


interrogative clause, but is used pro- 
leptically. H. 878. ggvryit" eee 

5. vi tov Kvva: this form of assev- 
eration is a whim of Socrates, upon 
which the Scholiast says, ‘Padaydvdvos 
8pxos ovTos 6 Kara Kurds H XNvrds (goose) 
n wrardvov (plane-tree) 7 Kpwd (ram) 4 
Tivos ddNov To.ovTov: ols Ry pwéyioTos bp 
kos dravrt Myw Kvwy, | reta xHv* Oeods 
5” éclywy (they named no god), Kparivos 
Xelpwor (i.e. in the Chirons). 
Tuy 6é vduos duvivac tva ph Kara bedy oi 


KaTa ToU- 


8pxor ylyvwrrat, Tovodrot 5é Kal ol Dwxpa- 
tous épxot. A humorous turn is given 
to this oath in wa roy KUva TOv Alyurrlwy 
beby Gorg. 482 b; Socrates might swear 
by the Egyptian god, but seldom by 
any of the gods whom he worshiped. 
vy thy "Hpav 24 e is a woman’s oath; 
mpos Ards 25 c is solemn adjuration. 

6. 4 pv: the usual formula for be- 
ginning any affirmation prefaced by a 
solemn oath. 

7. odAlyou Setv: cf. 17a. The dety 
seems to be used here with a play on 
mnelorov évdzets. 
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gy 
womep TOVOUS TLWas ITOVOUYTOS Wa Lol Kat avéheyKros 4 


\wavrreta yévorro. j\perd yap TOUS TONLTLKOUS no emt, TOUS 


mounras Tous TE TOV Tpayydiov Kal Tous TOV Siecetean 


hist 
kal Tous, ddXous, dis,evrat et avtopopa karaappopevos b 


iat 


yMY Youth. of Oe u 
15. ene apa 


ete 
Béarepor ¢ éxeivwr OvTa. [avadapBdver oby avTav 


Ta Totpjeana a a ES ices pena mempayparedo Gas avTots, 


< Sinpdran a av QavTOUS Tt oe iv dpa Tl Kat pavOavoupue 


Tap’ QuToV. 


aigyvvopat ovv vpiv elrrety, @ avdpes, TANNOY « 


ops O€ MO, Ws €Tos yap €imety pee avT@v amavTes 


20 ob TapovTes av permey eheyov mept av avrot Sea Sa 


eyvov ouv aw Kat rept TOV TOLNT@V év ohtyp TOUTO, OTL ov 


copia Tovoiey a Tovoler, dAAA PoE Tt Kal évOovardlor- 


11. domep mévovs Tivds Tovotvros : 
my Herculean labors, as I may call 
them. The genitive agrees with éuod 
implied in its equivalent éuj». —Socra- 
tes compares his own intellectual en- 
counters with the physical struggles 
of Heracles, and recounts in a half- 
tragic vein these ‘‘labors’’ imposed 
of God. —tva pot kal xrr.: Socrates, 
assuming for the sake of his point an 
attitude of opposition, says that he 
thought he was refuting the oracle 
(cf. 21 c) while really he was proving 
it to be irrefutable. This achieve- 
ment is stated as his real purpose. — 
The optative clause tva yévorro depends 
upon ovodyros, which represents the 
imperfect. 

14. kal rods GAAous: the Kcwumdo- 
mowt are hardly included here. The 
idea that the true poet was endowed 
with exceptional wisdom was common 
in ancient times. Cf. ¢idocopdrepov 
(more philosophical) kat orovdarbrepov 
(worthier) rolnois toropias ( prose nar- 
rative of facts) éorly Arist. Poet. 9. 3. 


In early Greek the poets were preémi- 
nently of cogot (see Introduction § 3). 

17. Sinpérev av: for ‘the indica- 
tive with &y of habitual or intermittent 
action, dv being used without definite 
reference,’’ see SCG. 481; GMT. 162; 
H. 835.—xal: Socrates would thus 
not only test the oracle, but also learn 
something. 

18. aloyxitvopat: this discovery was 
discreditable to the poets, and Socrates 
hesitates to mention it, since he feels 
shame at the idea of telling what never- 
theless must be told, because it is the 
truth. When alcxvvecdct means ‘feel 
shame at the thought of an action, it 
takes the infinitive, as here, instead of 
the participle. 

- 19. atrév: genitive after the com- 
varative BédXrwov. 

20. avrol: i.e. the poets. 

22. pice xrd.: the dative of man- 
ner (vce) and the participle of manner 
(évOovordfovres) Characterize the same 
subject in parallel ways, and so are 
appropriately coxpled by kal. -- toe: 
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XN we 
Tes womep oF Ocopdvrers Kal of xpnop@dot: Kal yap ovToL 
, \\ \ \ (2 A > xQOA ea 4 
héyovot ev Toda Kal Kadd, trac. 9 ovdev dv héyovou/ 


A , b) 4 , \ e \ vA ’ 
25 ToLOvTOY TL por Epavnoay mafos Kal Ol ToLNTAL memovbores. | 


——- 


\ os > , > lal ‘\ s 4 > , oY iy Zz 
kal apa nobouny avtdv dia tHv Totnow olopevwv Kal Tada 


, > > , a > > > A “ 
TOPWTATwY ELV AL av patrwr, Q@ OUK nOAaV. aTna ovv Kal 


> A A . A af , aN \ \ A 
evTev0ev TH GAVT@ olopEvos TEPLyEyovevar wTEP Kal TOV 


TONLTLKOV. 


VIII. rehevrav oby emt Tovs erp ones 10- 


cpavt@ yap 


ouryon ovoey STUTTOLeV GD OS ET 0S elzreiv, TOUTOUS dé y nen a 


OTL evpHooue TOAAA Kal Kaa émiorapevovs. 


Kal TOUTOU [LEV 


> > 4 > 1.2. / ad 9: ni > > /, , 
ovK epevoOnv, AAX NrigTavTO a Eyw OVK NTLTTAUNVY, Kal LOU 


by (grace of) nature. Here used to ex- 
press what Plato elsewhere means by 
Bela polpa, by the grace of heaven. Acts 
done ¢vce are done unconsciously, are 
inspired by something below the sur- 
face of our every-day selves, whereas 
conscious acts, if right, are guided by 
réxvn and codla, art and wisdom. Cf. 
mavres yap ol Te TY ery rontal (epic 
poels) of dyabot ovx é« réxvns (out of 
knowledge of their art) ddX %rOe0 (in- 
Spired) dvres kal katexbuevor ( possessed) 
wdvra TavTa TAH Kaa Aéyouat Tomjuara, 
kal of pedomool (lyric poets) of dyabol 
WoavTws... 
(writing poetry) adda Oelg polpg, Totro 


© 


wbvor olds Te ExacTos Totety Kan ds, ep 0 7 


a > a 
are ody ov TEXYN ToLdYTES 


Moica atrdv wpunoer, 6 wev diOupduBous 
(one can write dithyrambs), 6 5é éyxwpuia 
(hymns of praise), 6 6¢ vmropyjuara 
(choral songs, accompanied by a lively 
dance), 6 5’ én (epics), 6 5’ lauBous 
(iambics) ... dia Tadra dé 6 eds éEarpov- 
bevos TOUTWY Toy voor (taking all reason 
out of them) rovrous xpArac brnpéras Kal 
Tols xpnruwoors Kal Tots udvTect Tors Oelois 
Ton 533 e534 c. 


26. yoOdspny airadv olopévov: cf. 
akovovtes eferafoudvwy 23¢. The accu- 
sative occurs in ov nobbunv émdnuotvra 
20 a.— For the supplementary parti- 
ciple, cf. also 21 b. 

27. copwrarwv: predicate agreeing 
with olomevwy, which contains the sub- 
ject of eivar. Cf. ray Soxotyrwy copav 
elvar 21 b. —Govk Hoav: sc. codgol. Cf. 
0 érlorarat Exacros, TooTO Kal copes éoriy 
Xen. Mem. iv. 6. 7. E.g. the poet 
Sophocles was ready to serve as gen- 
eral; and conversely the generals just 
returned from the war were set to be 
the judges of the dramatic contest in 
which the Antigone was presented. 
— & is accusative of specification. 

VIII. Finally I went to the crafts- 
men. These indeed had knowledge of 
their craft, but because of this knowl- 
edge they thought themselves wise also 
in other matters, and this false conceit 
more than outweighed their true wisdom. 

1. rehkevtdv: for its adverbial use 
cf. dpxduevos 24 a,— epavtd cuvydy 
cf. 22 d. 

3 rovrov: ablatival genitivc. in this. 
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5 TaUTY Pg oe joan. GN’, @ avdpes "AOyvaton, TQAUTOV j20t 
édokav exe erCe ine Bap xal of oi mountat, Kal ot dyafol 
Snpivoupyot: dua TO Bi aale Kahos BepydlearBav éxacros 
SOD kal Ta\Na Ta peyote copdratos elvat, Kal avtov 


Ie 
adr y myppeheve € ere” THY copiandmékpumrer) WoTeE pe ty 
10 €¢avTov GvEp Oma?) Urep. TOD edlaes morene Sefaipny a ave 


Plies 


ovr w@ourep exe EXELV, pujre Tt cogos d Ov THY exelvov Hal heed 
pope apolns aay apodiay,” n audsrepa & éketvou exougw 


fn 
Ve 


EXEL. 
_ Dreirerot @omEp exw EVEL. 
4 IX. €k eens, 67) THs seco @ oer AGnvaior,~ \ 
Pie 


YAGS Ql 
TmohXat ee dine Bevai prot yeyovag. Kal otal xahemdrarae 23 


drexpuvdyny ovv €LAUT@ Kal TO XPyNTLO OTL foot 


Kal Bapvrarat, @OTE TOANAS SiaBodds am avTav yeyovevat, 


ovona S€ TovTO.déyecIar, copds eEtvat. ovovTeu yap we exa- 


6. Smep Kal, kal of x7X.: this repe- 
tition of xaf is idiomatic in correlative 
sentences, and both may be represented 
by one English word, also. With of 
mownral, elxov is easily Supplied from 
the éxew of the leading clause. 

7. Sua 7d k7d.: here begins the ex- 
planation which the preceding clause 
demands. — thv tréxvqv: his art. 

8. rdadAa Ta péytora: refers to af- 
fairs of state and of the common weal. 
Anytus, one of the accusers of Socra- 
tes, was a rich and successful tanner, 
and entered political life as a practical 
man, but was not successful as a gen- 
eral of the army. Similarly a cobbler 
needed to be reminded by the painter 
Apelles to stick to his last. 

10. Sefaiunv av: sc. if the choice 
were offered. 

11. otrw éxew: is explained by 
womep €xw, and this is explained by the 
following clause. — i: at all. 


Dea Pre ops ih 

IX. Now these examinations have 
brought me the reputation of wisdom, 
but have created also a strong prejudice 
against me. 

1. 8%: marks the close and sum- 
ming up of the previous argument. 

2. olat xadrerorarat: sc. elcl. The 
idiom is explained by places where it 
is expanded, e.g. éuol wév 6H €ddxer [Zw- 
Kpadrns] Tovotros elvat olos ay etn Gyiords 
Te kal evdaovéoratros Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 
11. 

4. dvopa 8 rotro Aéyer Oar: instead 
of bvoua dé rovro édeydunv, under the 
influence of the clause with wore. — 
cwodpés: introduced to explain precisely 
what is meant by dvoua rotro. It agrees 
with the subject of dméx@nuat, which 
is in the speaker’s mind, though he 
said its equivalent, rodAal dmréxdeal por 
yeyovact, —elvac: for this idiomatic 
use, see SCG. 66, which compares the 
English, ‘‘ Paul, called to be an apostle.”’ 
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\5 OTOTE OL TaporTEs TadTa avToV ElvaL Gopoy a av addov eFe- 


héyEw: 76 8€ KSuvever, d dvdpes, TO dri 6 Deds Todds eivar, 


\ > aA A , A , 9 “ee 
Kal Ev T@ KPIS TOUVT@ TOUTO pac ote ““H avOpwrivy, 
‘ Bis 9 Lege: H 
copia ddiyou TWOS dace €or Kau obderds.” dette’ QUtVvET aL 


TOUTO ney ete Tov YwKparn, mpooKexpho bat de T® ERD ovg- - 4 
ca 


x 
10 part, ae mapdSevypa TOLOUPLEVOS, OOTep dv eb betas ort b 


t Apleys = 


» 
“Ovros ULBV, a) av Open oK, oopdrrards cor, oatis aomep 


XoKparns €yVOKEV OTL ovdevds aids eore ™) ‘adnBela T pos 


oF. ¥ 


_ gopiay.” 


Tee 
he oO 
TAUT ouv ye pev ETL Kal VuV Tepuav Cnro Kan Epeune, kara. 


gr QS 


15 TOV Jeov, Kat TOV aCTOYV Kal. 


Sévay ay TWA Olwpat copay 


evar’ Kal emerday jor al Sony, T@ bew Bondar edeixrypar 


OTL OUK EOTL woos. Kal UTrO TavTnS TAS doxonias, OUTE nie 


TOV THS TOEWS mpacai pou oxod7 yeyover /Aibior Néyou 


. @AVKTA.: SC. Uy gopdy bvTa. 

6. rd S€: adverbial, ‘‘ but the fact 
is.’ —1@ dvtt: points the contrast be- 
tween the truth and the popular belief 
(ofovrar). Itis equivalent to ry adndelg 
Tz; 

8. kal ovSevds: brought in as a cli- 
max after éXlyou. 
mdvranynoapern ouixpa kal ovdéy Theaet. 
173 e, but his (the philosopher’s) mind 
regarding all this as little or nothing at 
all. — palverar: Sc. 0 Beds. 

9. roiro Aéyerw: Sc. 874 copsrarss 
és7iv. — The argument runs thus: 
“ People credit me with knowing all 
the things which I convict my neigh- 
bors of not knowing. The truth is far 
otherwise, for God alone has real 
knowledge. The meaning of his dark 
saying about my being the wisest of 
men is simply that ‘human wisdom is 
vanity.’ Hedoes not mean that Socra- 
tes has any other than human wisdom. 


Cf. 7 5é Sid vora Tara 


ap wv ae 


He only uses the name ‘Socrates’ be- 


cause he needs a particular instance.”’ 
The double accusative with Aéyey 
closely resembles the idiom kaka déyeuv 
tid. Cf. Crito 48 a. 

10. domep avel: in this compressed 
idiom dy alone represents a whole 
clause, which the context readily 
suggests. 

14. taira: adverb, therefore, as in 
Homer. 

15. rév xrd.: for the grouping un- 
der a single article, cf. 19 b. 

16. TO Oo Bondy : cf. Umrép Too 
xpnopyod 22 e. Theservice whioh Socra- 
tes rendered to Apollo was in proving 
his own wisdom, as compared with 
that of others, and thus vindicating 
the god’s truthfulness as shown in the 
oracle, and in leading men to obey the 
Maxim yrGG cavTdv. 

17. doyxoAlas: used here for the 
sake of the play on sxoA7, below. 
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X. mpos d€ Tovrors ol véow por emakodovbodvtes, ots 
, % ~ x 
pariota oXoAH Eo, of rev TAOVOLWTATwY, avTopmaToL yal- 
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=p SPiN a an 2 J 5) A ¥y > , 
TOANGKLS Ewe purovvTat; elt EmLyerpovow addovs eLerale: 
¥ > mm Cee N > , p) , Q 
KQTELT , Olpat, EvptaoKovot ToAAnY AdOoviay oiowéver pev 
eidévar Tt avOpdrrwr, eiddtwv dé diya n ovdev. évTedOev ody 


, \ Die ”? “\ 9 , > \ >. no A 
pbeipe TOUS VéouUS.” Kal emEeLoay TLS AUTOS EPWTA OTL TOL@D 
Wk} F tA \ > \ > A > >? A 
kal 6 Te dwoacKwr, EXOVOL MEV ovoev €tmety, AAA ayvoovow, 


19. év wevia pvpla: in Xenophon’s 
Oecon. ii. 1-4, Socrates says that if he 
should find a liberal purchaser, his 
property might fetch five minas, or 
about $100. The possession of five 
minas placed Socrates in the lowest of 
the four classes established by Solon, 
that of the @77res- Originally this lowest 
class had few political duties and no 
political rights; later on, a law pro- 
posed by Aristides gave them the same 
rights as the others. — Of course the 
purchasing power of money was five 
or even ten times as great in Socrates’s 
time as in our own.—-hv Tod Geod 
Aarpelav: in the similar construction 
with trnpecta 30 a, the dative ro be@ 
takes the place of the objective genitive 
here. — Another reason for Socrates’s 
abstention from public life is given in 
81e. 

X. My young friends followed my 
example of questioning men who had 
the reputation of wisdom, and this tn- 
creased my unpopularity. 


This chapter shows how the hatred 
of the present accusers was developed 
from the early prejudice. 

2. avréparo.: construe with éa- 
koNovOodrTes. 

4. pipodvrar, ett’ emtxetpotoiy x7h.: 
they imitate me, and then they under- 
take, etc. No strict sequence in time 
is here marked by ¢ira, although their 
readiness to imitate must logically have 
preceded the acts in which their imita- 
tion consisted. Fora lively description 
of the symptoms of such imitators, cf. 
Rep. vii. 539 b, where Socrates is rep- 
resented as disapproving of immature 
young men’s engaging in such dia- 
lectics. 

6. oAlya 4 ovdév: cf. 17 b, 23 a, 

7. Gd’ od: equivalent to instead 
of. 

8. LDwxparns tis: cf. Tis Dwxpdrns 
18 b. 

9. 6 te wotdv Kxrd.: the participle 
has the main idea, — ‘‘ What does 
he do?” 
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11. ra kata mwavrwv KTh.: Taira 
means the familiar well-worn com- 
monplaces. These may be found in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. Xenophon, 
referring specifically to the Adywy 
téxvn, which is not lost sight of here, 
uses almost the words of our text in rd 
Koy Tots Pitoadpots Vd TOY TOANGY éri- 
Tynwpevoy éripépwv air@ Mem. i. 2. 31 
(Critias) making against him the charge 
made by the many against philosophers 
in general. Cf. 18 be, 19 b. 

12. bm: videlicet. 

14. +6 GAnO4: the truth, namely 8re 
karddndo. ktA. The English idiom re- 
quires the singular of an abstract noun 
more frequently than the Greek, e.g. 
radraoften means this. Cf. Phaedo 62d. 

15. ylyvovrat: as passive of roveiv. 

19. & rovrwv: cf. d& 7s 19 4. 

20. trip rév wointay Krr.: vrép 
must not be pressed. The accusers 


merely represented the feelings of their 
respective classes. The frjropes have 
not been explicitly mentioned before. 
For the rornral, cf. 22 a; for the mon 
rixol, cf. 21c¢; for the dSnucovpyol, cf. 
22d. The prropes were included in 
moditexol. The line between men who 
habitually spoke on public questions, 
and what we may call professional 
speakers, was not yet clearly drawn at 
Athens. All this lends weight to the 
suggestion that the words kal rdv moXc- 
Tiu@v are a later addition, for which 
Plato is not responsible. In favor of 
keeping the words, however, is the 
fact that Anytus, who, like Cleon, was 
a tanner (Bupoo0déyns), came into colli- 
sion with the views of Socrates rather 
as a modiTikds than as a Snucoupyds. 

25, rade’ gory tiv: there you have, 
etc., ‘* just what I promised to tell you 
at the beginning of my speech.’’ — The 
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dative is ethical. ‘‘That is true for 
you.’’ 

27. rots avrois: i.e. by the very 
words which he has uttered before the 
court. 

28. rexutptov: this is not a proof, 
but it is a clear indication. Socrates 
would not have told them that which 
aroused their antagonism, if it had not 
been true. Similarly, in his private 
conversations with the Athenians. 

28 f. atrn, ratra: both are predi- 
cates. — The two 6éri-clauses express 
the same idea, but the second as usual 
is the more precise. 

30. ottws eipioere: sc. Zxovra, — 
you will find it as I say. Cf. ratra 
bev 5h ovrws Rep. 360d, sc. eye. 
Socrates is confident that at last, per- 
haps after his death, he will be under- 
stood. 

XI-XV. These chapters answer 
the formal charges of the accusers 
before the court. Socrates avails him- 
self of his right to examine his chief 
accuser, and thus to show (1) that 
Meletus had no right to bring the 
charge, and (2) that the charge was 
unreasonable. 


XI. Now I will turn to the charges 
of my later accusers. Meletus says 
(1) that I corrupt the youth, and (2) that 
I do not believe in the gods of the city. 

2. airy: viz. what has been said. 
The pronoun is attracted to the gender 
of the predicate. — pds bpas, pds Mé- 
Antov: cf. drodoyjoacbat mpods Ta Vorepa 
(sc. karnyopnuéva) kal rods varépous (SC. 
karnyopovs) 18 a, The Greek idiom 
is drodoyetcGar mpds (1) rods dtxacrds, 
(2) rods xarnydbpous, (8) Ta kar nyopnuéva. 
In English the idiom is to plead (1) be- 


fore the court, (2) against the accusers, 


(8) against (to) the accusations. 

3. tov dyabdv cri. : the addition of 
®s gyno. suggests that few encourage 
Meletus in laying ‘‘ this flattering unc- 
tion ’’ to his soul. 

4f. avOis, ad: once more, in turn. 
A clear distinction is made between 
the accusation of the first accusers, 
who have prejudiced the public mind, 
and that of Meletus. — dormep érépwv 
xT. : understanding that these are a 
second set of accusers. 

5. AdBopev thy dvraporlav: as in 
19 b of the accusations of the early 
ccusers. 
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“eek Ls Kal jLot debpo, d oO Méhure, ei€é* ado Tt 7 Tept on- 
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The recent charges, at first glance, 
seem to be entirely different from the 
former charges, but on closer exam- 
ination the first count, the corruption 
of the youth, is seen to be a develop- 
ment of the last count of the earlier 
charge, — ‘‘ teaching others these same 
things’’; while the charge of disbelief 
in the gods may be referred to the 
first count in 19b, the pursuit of 
scientific questions, which were sup- 
posed to lead to atheism. The early 
charge of using sophistical arguments, 
which was disregarded by Socrates in 
the first part of his defense (III—X), is 
now omitted entirely. 

Socrates answers the first count now 
only by showing that Meletus had no 
right to bring the charge, and that 
since it was insincere it was also pre- 
sumably false. He gives a more seri- 
ous reply in Chapter XXII. The other 
charge, also, is taken up in a playful 
way, while he shows his firm belief 
in the gods at XXIV fin. and XXXIII 
init 


ae Eywye.” 


6. més: iowa that the quotation 
is not exact. Cf. Xen. Mem. init. 
oynolv: sc. Meletus. 

12. cwov8y xaptevtiferat: this is 
an d&vuwpor, for xapievtifer Oar is akin to 
male, the substantive to which, radi, 
is the contradictory of cmovdy. ‘* Me- 
letus treats a serious business (an ac- 
cusation involving life and death) as 
playfully as though the whole matter 
were a joke.’’? Cf. 27 a.—els dydva 
KaSioras: aywy is the usual word for 
a suit at law; hence the phrase dyw»l- 
ferOat Slknv, contend in a lawsuit. 

14. dv: construe with éuédncev. 
ovdéy is adverbial, not at all. — rovtw: 
shows more feeling than air. 

15, kal Spiv «rd.: ‘that you too 
may see it,’’ ** that you may see it as 
Indox? 

XII. If Meletus is not interested in 
the young men of the city, he has no 
right to bring this charge against me. 
He makes me out to be so unfortunate 
as to be the one corrupter of Athenian 
youth. — The man who has studied the 
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influences which tend to the better- 
ment or the corruption of the youth, 
can tell what improves as well as what 
corrupts. But Meletus does not know 
this, and so shows that he has no real 
interest in this matter. 

4. pé\ov: accusative absolute. — 
Tov Siapbel(povra xrr.: having found out 
who corrupts them, you bring me before 
this court and make your accusation. 

5. elodyes: you summon into court, 
commonly with els dicacrypioy or els 
rovs dixagrds, instead of which rovracl 
is used. Sometimes also elodyew is 
found with the genitive of the charge. 
Cf. 26 a. The word is used strictly of 
the magistrates, but not infrequently 
it is said of the plaintiff, whose charge 
causes the magistrate elodyev, to bring 
into court, the suit. 


> 
“Kat ovrou. 


8. rexpqptov: one may presume 
that if Meletus knew, he wouid tell. 
Though his silence is not absolute 
proof, for he may have other motives, 
yet it is an indication of his ignorance. 

10. od totrTo épwrd: that is not my 


question. 
12. crow, of Stkacral: these men, 
the judges. The otSe which follows, 


strictly speaking, includes only the 
jdwacrat who were present at the trial ; 
but evidently they are taken as repre- 
senting all dcxacral. 

15. Aé€yers: is modified by ¢%, and 
its force is continued as the governing 
verb for d¢dovlav. 

18. GAN’ apa ph: questions with uj 
take a negative answer for granted. 
The use of dpa here marks the last 
stage in Socrates’s enumeration. Only 
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the éxxAnotacral are left. ‘‘Somebody from the many and ignorant to the 


in Athens -is corrupting the youth. 
We have seen that it is nobody else, 
I hope it is not these gentlemen !’’ 
But this suggestion is absurd, hence 
awdvres Epa A@nvaior xrr. 

19, ot &xAnoracral: all Athenians, 
twenty years of age, in full standing 
(értriuor), were members of the public 
assembly (éxxAnola) at Athens. 

24. mepl immovs: this question 
doubtless surprised Meletus, but it 
was entirely in the manner of Socrates, 
who found analogies for his arguments 
in very familiar things For the 
thought, cf. Crito 47 b.— ot rototvres: 
SC. doxovouy. 

26. rotvavtlov av : adverbial accu- 
sative. — In Crito 47 b, Socrates appeals 


few, or the one, who has special 
knowledge. 

27. ot S¢ «rd. : here the 5é-clause is 
subordinate, and dé may be trans- 
lated while. 

30. wdvrws S4rov: before this, 
Socrates waits a moment in order to 
give Meletus opportunity to answer. 
—od fire is used as one word, 
deny, and so the od need not become 
uf in a condition. GMT. 384. —The 
answer no is made prominent by the 
order of clauses. 

35. dru odS€év cov xd. : appended to 
explain ryv cavrod duédecav. These 
words take us back neatly to the close 
of the preceding chapter, where Soc- 
rates said he would try to prove-tlie 
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indifference of Meletus, and thus that 
he had no right to bring this suit. 
Here at last is the pun upon Meletus’s 
name (cf. also 26 b), for which the 
constant recurrence of the idea of 
pewédnxe (variously expressed, éuéAncev 
and sep) od dob moe? in 24 c, wédov vyé 
go and peuédnxey in 24 a) has paved 
the way. For similar plays upon 
words, cf. 6 udev ef6as Oldlrovs Soph 
O. T. 397, Taveavlov 
Symp. 185 ¢, 


6é mavoapuévou 


Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being 
Old year 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 

Gaunt am I for the grave; gaunt as a 
grave 


Rich. IT ii. 
mepl wy, 
XIII. The charge that I willingly 
corrupt my young associates cannot be 
true. Iam experienced enough to know 
that if I should make them bad, I should 
myself suffer ill from them. So, if I 
corrupt them, I corrupt them unwill- 
ingly. In that case I should receive 
instruction, not punishment. 


1.— wept wv: i.e. rovtwy 


Ti Pane, @ MéAnre; 


S 
ToTOUTOV ov auod coparepos. 


1. @ pds Ads MéAnre: this order 
of words gives prominence to the name, 
which Meletus does not seem to deserve. 
(Strictly Mé\nros was one for whom 
care or love was felt, not one who 
felt care; but in puns men are not 
over particular as to minor matters.) 

4. tovs éyyutatw éautdv dvras: 
i.e. those who were most continually 
associating with them. 

7. dtroxplvov: this imperative im- 
plies a pause. The reluctance of Me- 
letus in answering is manifest. From 
his observation of Socrates’s conversa- 
tions, he may suspect that he is to be 
led into an absurdity. At any rate, he 
might reasonably claim that such ques- 
tions had nothing to do with the case 
before the court, and that he was not 
required to answer. So at 27 b Mele- 
tus declined to answer questions which 
seemed very remote from the case. 

10. éxévra: construe with diapdel- 
povTa. 

11. rocotrov ob KTd.: TyALKOTOS 
and rndixéode, according to the con- 
text, mean indifferently so young or so 
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S7Aov. yap 


old. Cf. below, 26 ¢ fin., and péos ydp 
tls pot dalverar Kal dyvws: dvoudfover 
pévrot avrdv, ws ey@uar, MArov, Zore 5e 
Tov Sjuov Ili evs, ef rev ev vp Exes Tir Oda 
MéAnrov, olov reravdrpixa Kal ob rdvu 
evyévetov, émlypumoy 6é Huthyphro 2b, 
@ young person who, I conceive, is not 
much known: his name is Meletus and 
Pithos is his deme, — perhaps you re- 
member a Meletus of Pithos, who has 
rather a beak, a scrubby beard, and lank 
long hair. — Notice the chiastic order : 
ov €u00 
TNALKOUTOU TnrKba de 

12. ci peév «rd. : this clause is sub- 
ordinate in thought, —‘‘while you 
have learned.’’ Cf. els ev xrd. 25 b, 
bre wey KTr. 28 ©. 

14. ‘GpaGlas: partitive genitive of 
degree, with rocoiroy. 

15. ore xrd.: explains rofro. Cf. 
26 b.— pox@npdv: masculine, —a pred- 
icate object ; not a cognate accusative 
like kako 7 1. 13. 


18. otpat ovSéva: sc. melBer Oar. 

19. 1, &kwv: the verb is supplied 
from itssubordinate clause, ei diapdelpw. 
Socrates believed that all sin was in- 
voluntary, ovdels éxdy auaprdve. No 
man, in his view, would do wrong if 
he really knew what was right. Here 
the matter is treated from a strictly 
practical point of view. 

21. kal dxovelwv: this explains 
rowvtwy, Cf ddice? kal meprepydterar 
19 b, 7@ 5é vbum reoréov Kal drodoyntéov 
19 a, in which xal introduces a more 
distinct statement of the former idea. 
—dpaptypdroy : genitive of the charge, 
with elcdyw. —ov Sedpo xrr.: for ov 
vouos éativ Selpo eladyerv. 

23. mavcopat crv. : from rod sup- 
ply voc». Such an ellipsis as this is 
obvious, and therefore not uncommon. 

24. cvyyeverPar: see on cuvetyvat 
20 a. — Epvyes xrd.2 you declined. 
Socrates offered Meletus every op- 
portunity for such an effort. 
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XIV. adda yap, & avdpes ’APnvato, rovro pev SHAov O 
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[oda Y ” TOs, adr’ érépois, Kal TOUT €aTLVY O je 


nae Velie ott €Tépous: 1 TavTdmaci pe pys OUT avTov vopi- 


XIV. Clearly Meletus has paid no 
attention to this subject, and I might 
demand that the case be thrown out of 
court on this plea. Yet, Meletus, how 
do you say that I corrupt the youth? 
By teaching them not to believe in the 
gods? You seem to\forget that you have 
brought not Anaxagoras but Socrates to 
the bar of this court. 

Socrates does not discuss the charge 
as stated in the indictment, that he 
does not believe in the city’s gods, but 
in order that his accuser may be in- 
volved in an inconsistency he leads 
Meletus to say that Socrates believes 
in no gods at all. 

1. adda yap: marks a transition. 

2. dtu MeAftw xrd.: cf. 24 ¢, 25 c. 
for the genitive, cf. 24 c.— 
cf. 19 d, 21 b. 


— TOVTMV : 
oUTE peya KTA. : 


4. wf Sfdov Ore xrd.: Socrates an- 
ticipates the answer. 

5. &8acKovra : construe with pé as 
subject of diapbelper vewr épous. 

6. ratra: construe with dddcKwy. 
though raira in 1. 7 is object of Adv. 

7. wavy pv ovv Meletus 
agrees, and asserts it with all energy. 

8. av 6 Adyos: that is, ods Aéyouer. 
A preposition is more usual, but com- 
pare 76 Meyapéwy Wygdioua Thue. i. 140. 
3 with 7d wept Meyapéwy yydiopa id. 
139.1. In many cases the genitive is 
used without a preposition, especially 
where wep would seem appropriate. 

10. wérepov: the second member 
of the sentence begins with 7 rarrdract 
1G Ie 

13. rodto: explained by Sr: érépous 


(voulgw). 


KT. 
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twv evar, dat ovK eid€var ore TA "Avatayopov BuBdrta Tov 


15. ré: correlative with ore. 

17. ot8€. . . o¥S€é: not even. .. nor 
yet. —Gpa: the statement of Meletus 
is met by Socrates in a tone of playful 
irony. Every religious-minded Greek 
reverenced the sun. No appeal was 
more solemn and sincere than that to 
qos mavorrns. Accordingly this ap- 
peal is constantly met with in the most 
moving situations created by tragedy. 
Ajax, when in despair he falls upon 
his sword, and outraged Prometheus 
from his rock, both cry out to the sun. 
Ion, before entering upon his peaceful 
duties in the temple, looks first with 
gladness toward the sun. Both Hera- 
cles and Agaue are saved from mad- 
ness when they once more can clearly 
recognize the sun. That Socrates 
habitually paid reverence to this divin- 
ity not made by human hands is here 
suggested, and is still more plainly 
shown in Symp. 220 d. 

18. & dvBpes Sixacral: Meletus uses 
this form of address, which Plato does 
not put into the mouth of Socrates in 
the first two divisions of his speech. 
See on & dvdpes err. 17 a. 

20. ’Avatayépov: Diogenes Laér- 
tius, ii. 8. 4, reports that Anaxagoras 
declared rdv yoy uvdpov efvar dudmupov 


(a red-hot mass of stone or iron) kai 
pelfw 77s TleXotovvjcov.. 
olkynoers €xerv Kal Ndpous Kal pdpayyas 
(ravines). From this last apparently 
the public inferred that Anaxagoras 
held the belief which Meletus attrib- 
utes to Socrates, tiv dé cednvny viv. 
The real view of Socrates in regard to 
such an account of the ‘‘all-seeing 
sun” as was attributed to Anaxagoras 
is represented, perhaps, by the paren- 
thetical refutation introduced by Xeno- 
phon in Mem. iv. 7.7. For a criticism 
of Anaxagoras which is more worthy 
of Socrates himself, see the one at- 
tributed to him in the Phaedo, 97 c— 
99 d. The capital objection there made 
to Anaxagoras is that he unfolds his 
dogmatic views dueAjoas Tas ws adds 
airtas \éyev, and really makes much 
less use of vots than one would expect 
from his professions. 

21. ovr : qualifying delpous below 
as well as xatagpovets. — ypappdarov : 
Ypauéuara stand in the same relation to 
pabjuaraas litteraetodisciplinae. 

22. odk elS€évar: od is used because 
Socrates wishes to suggest the most 
positive form of statement, ovTws drerpor 
ypaupdrwy eloly wore odk toace bre KTr. 
This vivid use of ov for «7 in infinitive 
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clauses after wore is not uncommon 
where it is indifferent whether the in- 
dicative or infinitive is used. 

23. wal 8% kal: and now you ex- 
pect people to believe that it is from 
me, etc. 

24. a... & rhs opxqorpas mpra- 
pévots: this passage has been inter- 
preted by some scholars as referring 
to the philosophical utterances of some 
of the choral odes of tragedy (and the 
drachme then would be the price of a 
season-ticket to the theatre), but it is 
more naturally understood as meaning 
that Anaxagoras’s book Ilepi ®vcews 
was to be purchased not infrequently, 
very likely second-hand, for a moder- 
ate sum. It was not always in stock, 
and the prices may have variea. 
Then the épx7#or7pa in mind, probably, 
was not the orchestra of the great 
theatre of Dionysus, but a part of the 
agora. (See Dorpfeld, Das griechische 
Theater, p. 8.) 

25, For the use of éx, instead of 
éy rp opxnotpa, cf. 32 b. 


26. GAdws Te Kal«ri.: ‘ withouttak- 
ing even their singularity into account, 
the youths must know well enough 
that these are not my doctrines.”’ 

27. GAN @ apds Ards: cf. & mpds 
xT. 25 ¢. Socrates does not complete 
his clause, being seemingly at a loss 
for asuitable epithet. — This marks the 
transition to a second argument against 
the charge of atheism, and hence Me- 
letus is made to repeat the charge. 
Socrates has called attention to the 
absurdity of the charge viewed as a 
statement of fact. Now he considers 
it as a statement of opinion (otrwel cor 
dox@ ;), and urges that Meletus cannot 
really hold such an opinion because 
it conflicts with another of Meletus’s 
own views. 

29. daioros xi. : alludes to od mel- 
Oowar 25 e. 

33. domep.. 
SiaTreipwpmevy, 

34. copds 84: 54 marks irony. 
xaptevtiLonévov: for the participle in 
the genitive, cf. olouévwy 22 c. 
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38. Beods od voplfwv «rr. : Socrates 
here states the absurdity which he 
makes clear in the next following 
chapter. 

39. wal{ovros: the part of a man 
in jest, predicate genitive of character- 
istic. 

XV. Meletus acknowledges, and 
even charges, that I believe in divine 
things, —but in that case I must be- 
lieve in divine beings and gods. 

1. ratra: i.e. ddice? Lwxpdrns... 
Geods voulfwv. 

3. wapprncdunv: in 17 ¢. 

4. tots Adyous: the article here has 
nearly the force of a possessive. 

5. Here again Socrates employs the 
inductive method; but, while at 25 a 
the case was so clear that he was 
satisfied with a single example, here 


he uses three before he applies the 
principle to the case in hand. 

7. G@\Aa Kal GAAaKrr.: be always 
disturbing in one way or another. , The 
accusative is after the analogy of 
OdpuBov BopuBety, i.e. cognate. — Here 
Meletus makes no answer. Cf. 25d, 
The words inc below, bd rovrwvl dvay- 
kafouevos, Suggest that the court in- 
dicated its desire that Meletus should 
reply, — but this was informal, many 
of the judges shouting ‘‘ Answer,”’ 
rather than by a decision of the pre- 
siding magistrate. Of course, many 
‘* waits’? of one kind or another may 
have occurred during such an examina- 
tion as is here reported. 

9. apurre: cf. Bédriste 24 €. 

11. 76 emi rotTw KTr.: answer at 
least the next question. 
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Geol, Saluoves, and npwes, and this same 


16. kara tov adv Adyov: merely 


repeats ¢7s above. 

17. rq avrypadq: in its stricter 
use, this means the written affidavit 
put in as a rejoinder by the accused ; 
rarely, as here, the accusation or the 
written affidavit of the accuser. 

19. éxe.: repeated by way of an- 
swering yes, after ovrws @xe. Simi- 
larly the simple verb is often repeated 
after a compound. Cf. Crito 44 da. 

20. rots Salpovas xrd.: the defini- 
tion here given is consistent with Greek 
usage from Homer to Plato. In Homer 
6e6s and daiuwy, applied to any divinity 
in particular or to divinity in general, 
are all but interchangeable terms. The 
distinction between them, if distinction 
there is, suggests itself rather in the 
adjectives derived from them than in 
the two nouns themselves. Hesiod, 
Op. 108-125, calls the guardian spirits 
that watch over men daluoves: to the 
rank of daluwoves he says those were 
raised who lived on earth during the 
golden age. He distinguishes between 


distinction is attributed to Thales. On 
this Plato based the fancy expressed 
in the Symposium (202 e): wav 7d da- 
pbviov peratd (intermediate) éort O00 re 
kal @yyrod. . . épunvevoy kal diamopOuevov 
(interpreting and convoying) Oeots Ta 
map avOpwrwy kal dvOpdros TA Tapa bedv 
tray pey Tas Senoes Kal Ovolas, ray dé Tas 
émirdtes te kal duoiBas (commands and 
rewards) r&v Ovoray. 

21. dys 4 ov: yes or no? —e& wep 
Saluovas «xrv.: a protasis with two 
subordinate alternative conditions, (1) 
el pev Geol elowy of Salyoves and (2) ef 
8 av ol daluoves Gedy matdés efor. The 
apodosis for the group is, Beovs 7yo0uar 
elvac. — ‘* If I believe in daluoves, I must 
believe in @eol, for daluoves are either 
Geol or matées Gedr.”’ 

23. rotr’ dv etn: to Toro 8 ce 
xapevriverbar is appended gdvar, which 
explains it, and has the same subject. 
All this points back to Oeovs ob voulfwv 
GANG Oeods voulfwy 27 a,—g: cognate 
accusative with alvir7ecGai. 
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26. ov: equivalent to é wy, for 
‘¢when the antecedent stands before 
the relative, a preposition belonging to 
both usually appears only with the 
first.” 

27. 8h: you know. 

31. hayav: ie. Socrates and the 
judges. 

32. 4 amopdv 6 tt xrd.: this no 
doubt was Socrates’s real view of the 
case of Meletus (cf. 23 d), whereas all 
that precedes is only to bring home to 
the court how foolish and self-contra- 
dictory the charge is. — éyxadois: the 
optative represents Meletus’s original 
reflection ri éycak\d; The subjunctive 
might have been retained. 

33. daws S¢ ob xr. : here Socrates 
closes his argument to the effect that 
it is a contradiction in terms to say 
of one and the same man (1) that he 
is an out-and-out atheist, and (2) that 
he believes in da:udma. Whoever be- 
lieves in dacuémaq must believe also in 


deol. The second rod atrod must be re- 
garded as redundant. — érws means 
how or by which, with unxyav7. 

XVI-XXII. A digression, on Soc- 
rates’s life. The key-note of chapters 
XVI-XX is, ‘‘ Injustice is worse than 
death.’’ This noteisstruckin 28 b, 29 b, 
32ad,33a. Cf. Crito 48¢; wéyicrov 
Tov KaxOv Tuyxdver Ov 7d ddixetv Gorg. 
469 b; and avré per yap 7d drobvicKev 
ovdeis Pofetrat, Soris uy wmavTdmaccy add- 
yiorés Te kal dvavdpds éoriv, 7d 5 ddiKety 
poBetrac Gorg. 522 e. Socrates shows 
how his life has been ruled by this 
principle, and gives examples of his 
conduct in obedience to it. Chapters 
XIX, XX, and part of XXI account 
for his general abstention from public 
affairs. Then he takes up once more 
Meletus’s charge, that he is a cor- 
rupter of youth, and expresses sur- 
prise that none of the sufferers or 
their relatives have appeared to aid ip 
his prosecution. 
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XVI. What has been said suffices as 
a reply to the charges of Meletus. If I 
am convicted, it will be because of the 
prejudice of the masses. Does any one 
say that I ought to be ashamed of having 
incurred this ill-will? No. For in a 
matter of duty a man ought not to 
take into consideration the chance of 
death. 

i. GANG yap «7A.: this marks a 
transition, —dismissing one topic in 
order to make room for the next. 

3. év Trois Epmpoobev: viz. at 18 a, 
28 e. 

5. 6 née aiphore, éav rep aipq: will 
be the condemnation of me, if condem- 
nation it is to be. aipety and adioxer Oar 
are technical terms of the law, as 
is the case with gevyey and diwxev. — 
Socrates’s feeling thatit is the prejudice 
against him which will cause his con- 
viction, accounts for his giving more 
time to the explanation of this preju- 
dice (chapters III-X) than to the reply 
to the formal charges (chapters XI- 


KV), 


deity Kivduvov bronoyiler bau 
ve Sisco sanatis ess ae 

7. 84: certainly. The allusion is 
to facts generally known and acknowl- 
edged, cf. 31 d.—roddots kal GAAovs 
kal dyo8ovs: instead of cal &ous mod- 
dovs kal dyabovs. The second kat is icio- 
matic, and joins woAXovs with a second 
adjective. Cf. woAdol cal cogol dvipes. 

8. oddév Se Servov py ev evolory : the 
rule is in no danger of stopping with 
me; ‘*I shall not be the last.’’ Cf. 
ovdev devdv uh poBnOn Phaedo 84 b, we 
need not apprehend that the soul witil 
have to fear. 

9. clr’ ok aloyive: xrA.: & ques- 
tion of an imaginary interlocutor. 
eira indicates impatience. The per- 
versity of Socrates, in view of the fact 
just recited, seems unreasonable. 

11. dro8aveiv : passive of droxrelyw. 
— ty 8 xrd.: cf. Crito 48d for the 
same thought, and Xen. An. iii. 1. 43 
for its application to the risks of war. 

12. klv8vvov rot Liv Wy teOvavar: 
the question of life or death, danger te 
one’s life. For the use and omission 
of the article, cf. 23 e, 24 b. 
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14. ad otk: i.e. and not rather. 

16. av elev: “must have been,”’ or 
‘¢ must be considered.’? SCG. 437, 442. 
— Tov Hpléwv: i.e, TOv Npwwv. Hesiod, 
Op. 158, calls the fourth race davdpay 
hpdwv betov yévos ot Kkadéovrar| HulOeor 
xTd., and he counts among their 
number the heroes that laid siege to 
Thebes and Troy. 

17. 6 ris OériS0s tds: any appeal 
to the example of Achilles was always 
telling. The enthusiasm with which 
the Greeks regarded this hero was 
shown by countless works of art in 
which he appeared. 

20, Gds ovoa: added in an unusual 
way, because the circumstance has 
unusual weight. The utterance of 
Thetis not only was prompted by the 
uatural anxiety of a mother for her 


son, but also was inspired by the un- 
erring wisdom of a goddess. The pas- 
sage from Hom. = 70 ff. is quoted 
rather loosely in part (otrwol mws). 

23. 6 8 radra dxovoras xrh.: at 
this point ware is forgotten. The long 
speech and explanation given to Thetis 
makes this shift in the construction 
very natural. In fact, this clause is as 
independent as if a codrdinate clause 
(with or without uév) had preceded it. — 
700 Bavdrov : notice the exceptional use 
of the article. Cf. 28 e¢, 29a, 32c, 
38c, 39 ab, Crito 52c. For the article 
used as here, cf. R29 a, 40d, 41lc, in 
each instance as a weak demonstrative. 

25. +d fav: for the use of the 
article, cf. GMT. 800. — kal rots lAots 
xT. : explains kaxds ov. 

28. ph-.. ote: see on d\n dpa, 25a. 
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XVII. Atthe risk of my life I obeyed 
the militury commanders whom the 
Athenians set over me, and should I not 
obey God rather than man? Even now, 
if you should offer to release me on 
condition of my abandoning my wonted 
occupations, I would say that I must 
continue to obey God. 

1. Seva dv elnv xrd.: the protasis 
(limiting the apodosis Seva av efny xrh., 
I should have done a dreadful thing) 
includes various acts in the past which 
are looked upon from a supposed time 
in the future. It falls into two parts: 
one, marked off by yuév, states (in the 
form of a supposition) well-known 
facts in the past; the other, distin- 
guished by 6¢, states asupposed future 
case in connection with certain present 
circumstances. The outrageous con- 
duct for Socrates would be with this 
combination of facts and convictions, 
after his past fidelity to human trusts, 
at some future time to desert his 
divinely appointed post of duty, —if 
while then I stood firm I should now 
desert my post. The repetition of uév 
and 6é respectively is for the sake of 
clearness. Cf. 32d, This repetition 
would not be natural if the antecedent 
had preceded its relative. — The main 


uh. 
stress is laid upon the 6é-clause. Cf. 
25 bd. 

2. érarrov: takes up rdéégand tax 67 
above. — tpets etheoe: the dicacral 
are taken as representatives of the 
5fu0s, — of which they were a sort of 
committee. The generals were elected 
by show of hands (xetporovla) by the 
éxkAno.acral, 

3. év IloreSala «7dr. : Potidaea, a 
Corinthian colony on the peninsula 
Chalcidice, became a tributary ally of 
Athens without wholly abandoning its 
earlier connection with Corinth. Per- 
diccas, king of Macedonia, took ad- 
vantage of this divided allegiance to 
persuade the Potidaeans to revolt 
from Athens, which they did in 
432 B.c. The Potidaeans, with the 
reénforcements sent them by the Pel- 
oponnesians, were defeated by the 
Athenian force under Callias. For two 
whole years the town was invested by 
land and blockaded by sea, and finally 
made favorable terms with the be- 
leaguering force. In the engagement 
before Potidaea, Socrates is said to 
have saved Alcibiades’s life. Cf. Symp. 
219 e-220e, Alcibiades says that 
Socrates ought to have had the prize 
which was given to himself. —The 
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battle at Amphipolis took place in the 
year 422. The Athenians were de- 
feated, and their general, Cleon, per- 
ished in the rout, while Brasidas, the 
Spartan general, paid for victory with 
his life. — Delium was an inclosure 
and a temple sacred to Apollo near 
Oropus, a border town sometimes held 
by the Athenians and sometimes by 
the Boeotians. The battle, which was 
a serious check to the power of Athens, 
resulted in the defeat and death of 
their general, Hippocrates. —éml An- 
Alw: for the gallantry of Socrates on 
the retreat, see Symp, 221 a.—JIn the 
Laches (181 b), the general who gives 
his name to that dialogue says that if 
the rest had been as brave as Socrates 
at Delium their city would not have 
been worsted. 

4. domep kaladdos tis: ‘like agood 
soldier, Socrates speaks modestly of 
his service.’’ The repeated allusions 
which are scattered through Plato’s 
dialogues to the brave conduct of Soc- 
rates in these battles show that it was 
well known at Athens. 


5. rod S¢ Ocot tarrovros: i.e. now 
that my post is assigned me by the god, 
a circumstance of the supposition ef — 
brows, Which is repeated in évraiéa, — 
as éyd ShOnv te kal bré&aPov: as I- 
thought and understood, — perhaps with 
special reference to the oracle which 
was given to Chaerephon. 

6. Setv: depends on the force of 
saying implied in rdrrovros, and re- 
peats the notion of commanding. — 
éferalovra xr. : explains Pirocopodrra. 
Cf. ddicety cal dmecdetv }. 21. 

8. Alou Thy rdbv: so worded as 
to suggest Auroratiou ypapy, a technical 
phrase of criminal law. Any one 
convicted of \vroratla suffered dripla, 
i.e. forfeited his civil rights. 


10. dr. od vopltw xrd.: refers to 
the charge in 24 b. 
11. oldpevos wodpds xrd.: refers to 


chapters VI-VIII. — This explains the 
preceding clause, ded.as Odvarov,and both 
are subordinate to dre@dv 77 wavrela. 
13. ofS piv xrd.: cf. 37 b, 40c. 
14. rov Bdvarov od§ el: by pro- 
lepsis for od’ el 6 Odvaros, not ever 
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whether, i.e. whether death may not 
actually be. Thus he is as far as pos- - 
sible from knowing that death is the 
greatest of ills. See on 70d davdrov 28¢ 
for the use of the article. 

15. év: here, as usual, in the gender 
of its predicate, uéy:orov réy ayabdr. 

16. rotro: not in the gender of 
duadia. This makes a smoother sen- 
tence than ary mds otc duabla éorly 
avrn 4 KTd., Which was the alternative. 
—atrn h éwovelSiotos: limits duadla 
and recalls the whole statement made 
above, 21 b-23 e, — falling in a sort 
of apposition. 

18 f. rottw, rovrw av: repeated for 
the greater effect. Both represent the 
same point of superiority, i.e. d71 «rh. 
Notice the cleverness of the ellipsis 
after dv. Socrates thus evades any 
too circumstantial praise of himself, as 
in 20 e. For the ellipsis in the leading 
clause cf.7... dkwy 25 e. 

19. 84: viz. as the oracle says. 

26. odk €lSas, ottw: 
ovrw sums up a previous 


: ” 
1.€. womep ovK 


olda, ovrw. 


participial clause, and its forceis nearly 
so likewise. 
atopwy ourw kal Tovs &AXovs dmopety rad 
Meno 80 c¢. 

23. kakdv av: a notable instance 
of assimilation, for rovrwy a oida. 
Cf. &v ef 0f8 bre KaxOv SvTwv 37 db. 
is related to wy as dyaéd in the next 
line is related to d. — ot8a el: see on 
Tov Oavaroy |. 14. 

25. o¥8€: not even. This implies a 
conclusion in the form ‘‘ would I ac- 
cept it,’? — but this appears in ]. 33, in 
changed form. —eladlere, el obv ddlorte 
(34), etwoun’ &v: the speaker adds the 
explanatory detail of ef wor etrorre and 
various reiterations of the conditions 
upon which this release may be granted, 
until the weaker clause ei dpio.re comes 
of itself to his lips, — less of a merely 
logical condition than he began with, 
and presenting his acquittal as a mere 
possibility. 

26. od Setv, odx oidv 7’ etvar: in the 
origina! form this would be ov« ge and 
ovx oldvr’ Zor. —Sevpo: i.e. into court. 
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—eloedOetv: used as the passive of 
elodyw 24d. Cf. gvyoun 19 ¢,— 
Anytus argues: ‘‘If Socrates had not 
been prosecuted, his evil communica- 
tions might have been ignored; once 
in court, his case allows but one ver- 
dict. To acquit him would be to sanc- 
tion all his heresies.”’ 

28, el Siadevtoluny : future optative 
in indirect discourse. —av 8:a0apt- 
cvovra.: a shift of construction, — when 
he said dy, the speaker expected to 
use the optative, but changed to the 
future. SCG. 432, 

31. éh’ dre: for construction with 
infinitive, see GMT. 610; H. 999 a. 

33. ov: resumes after adigression. 

35. melropar: cf. o d¢ IMérpos Kal 
*Iwdvyns droxpiOévres elrov mpds abrovs: 
el Slxarbv éoriv évworiov (in the sight) 


VM \ 
700 Geod, buoy dxovew aor  T0O Beod 
kplvare Acts iv. 19, mecOapxety (obey) 
bet Oe@ paddov 7 avOpdmroas ib. v. 29. 
Also Soph. Ant. 450 ff. 
36. oF ph wavcwpat: for od ui with 
the subjunctive in strong denials, see 
GMT. 295; H. 1032. Cf. 28 b. 


39. wéAews: is in apposition with 


*AOnvdv, which is implied in ’A@nvaios. 


Cf. mrovotyros in agreement with pov 
implied in éujy 22 a, 

40. xpnpdtwov pey x«rd.: here, 
again, the uév-clause is subordinate in 
thought. Cf. 25bd. The point is not 
that care for property and strength of 
body is shameful, but that to neglect 
the soul while one cares for these is 
a disgrace. 

42. dpoviwews S€: while, etc., as if 
opposed to an émmede?, —a departure 
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from the SRSA Hea ole tue Cf. 
21le. 

45. éptoopar, éberacw, éeréytw: 
these words represent the process by 
which Socrates disconcerted his fel- 
low-countrymen. Beginning with a 
harmless question or two, his method 
soon proved uncomfortably scrutiniz- 
ing (éerdow), and generally ended by 
convicting (édéyéw) of ignorance. 

46. pavat 8€: while he claims it. 

49, dow... tere: Socrates insen- 
sibly returns in thought to his hearers, 
in whom he sees embodied the whole 
people of Athens. The correlative of 
dow readily suggests itself with uadror. 

59. Kerever 6 Beds: cf. Tod 5é Oeod Ta7- 
rovros 1. 5,28e. In the earlier chapters 
Socrates seems to speak of his service 
of God as a quest in proof of the oracle 
(23 b), but here it is rather a reference 
to his vocation in general, as a teacher 
and admonisher of what is right. 
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52, 7® 9G: dative of interest with 
the verbal idea in vmnpestav. Cf. rhv 
Tov Geod Sbowv vuivy in d below, and ra 
peTéwpa ppovtiot ns 18 db. 

54. mpotepov: sc. 7 THs uxis, 
which has to be supplied out of ws rs 
Yuxi7s, and which is governed by ém- 
bMeXeEto Bat. 

55. pySé: is not a third specifica- 
tion with uyre... unre. It servesonly 
to connect ovtw ofddpa with apédrepor, 
and is negative only because the whole 
idea is negative. 

56. é& dperas xphpara: the-founda- 
tion of real prosperity is laid in the 
character; the best of windfalls is 
natural good sense sharpened by expe- 
rience; this is the making of your 
successful man’s character, and the 
mending of his fortunes; this is dper7 
(skill in the art of right living), i.e. 
wisdom (coflfa). Such in substance is 
Socrates’s theory of getting on in tbe 
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world which may be gathered from ; 
in many: 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
places. 

57. rots dvOpemots: construed with 
ylyvera 

58. el pev otv xrd.: “If this cor- 
rupts the youth, I am guilty of the 
charge against ne. But the truth can- 
not corrupt them, therefore my speak- 
ing it can do no harm, and I am not 
guilty as charged.”’ 

61. ws énod xrr.: assured that I 
should never alter my ways. 

62. reOvavat: the absolute contra- 
dictory of ¢#v, here used rather than 
the somewhat less emphatic dmo@v7}- 
oxerv, —a@ thousand times a dead man. 
This distinction, however, is not 
strictly maintained. Cf. 39 e, Crito 
43d; and reOvdvar dé pvpidkis Kpetrroy 
H Kodakela Te movjoat Pidlrrov Dem. 
ix. 65. 

XVIII. You, gentlemen, shouldlisten 
quietly, —for it is to your advantage to 
listen. I am making my defense not in 
my own behalf, but for the sake of the 


ee 
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Ox yA 
city, that you may not make the great 


mistake of putting to death one whom 
God has given to be your benefactor. 
I clearly have been under divine influ- 
ence, for otherwise I should not have 
neglected that for which most men care, 
and devoted my life to the persuasion of 
men to care for virtue. 

2. ols SenOnv: cf. 17d, 20¢e. This 
is explained by ph OopuBerr. 

3 ff. Kal yap, péAAw yap, ed yap lore: 
the first ydp is closely connected with 
axovev, the second goes back to the 
leading clause yu} dopuBetvy and accounts 
for the renewal of a request which ‘the 
speaker has made three times already. 
The third ydép, now, is explanatory 
rather than causal. and merely points 
the new statement for which Socrates 
has been preparing the court. ydp with 
this force is especially frequent after 6 
6é (7d dé) uéyiorov, devdrarov, also after 
onuciov 5é, rexunpioy dé, and other 
favorite idioms of like import in Plato 
and the orators. 

6, olov: sc. éue efvar. 
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7. ore MéAntos xrX.: this is more 
courteous than to continue the use of 
the second person. 

10. dripdoeev: civil driula  in- 
volved the forfeiture of some or of all 
the rights of citizenship. In the latter 
case the driuos was looked upon by the 
state as dead, i.e. he had suffered 
‘‘civil death,’’ and his property, hav- 
ing no recognized owner, might be 
confiscated. 

16. rhv Tov Veot dow: explained 
in 31 a.— dpiv: with the’ verbal idea 
in dda, Cf. 30 a. — katrandrordpevor : 
by condemning me. Coincident in time 
with the principal verb. Cf. Phaedo 
60c. GMT. 150. 

18. el kal yeAoudrepow elretv: ‘if I 
may use such a ludicrous figure of 
speech.’’ This is thrown in to prepare 
his hearers for the humorous treatment 
of a serious subject which follows. A 
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close scrutiny of ite eimile shows that 
Socrates mistrusted the sovereign peo- 
ple. See below (21) for the same idea 
put actively. 

20. tmd ptwros: the situation is 
met humorously (yedobrepov). First 
the Athenians are compared to a horse 
bothered out of inaction by a buzzing 
horse-fly. The metaphor of the horse 
is not pressed, but that of the pvwy 
is ingeniously elaborated: ‘‘ Socrates 
gives them no rest but teases them all 
day long (rpocxadifwy), and does not al- 
low them even a nap; he bothers them 
incessantly when they are drowsing (oi 
yuotatovres). Then they make an im- 
patient slap (kpovcaytes) at him which 
deprives them forever of his com- 
pany.”’ 

21. otov 84 poe xrr.: lit. in which 
capacity God seems to me to have fas- 
tened me wpon the state, — such a one 
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Sig 34s 23: ea 


per EwavTov, JOT AV TOY,. mpedneevar aay 
dvéxcorBat TWYV OLKELwY dipedovpeven TOO aUTA co eT), 78 


fos 


8 be cnpey Tp. aT TEW ael, idta\ EKAOT® TpooLovTa domep \ 


ee ee 


35 marépo, % dSedgov peo Birepor, PRG. Perce empedeio Ba a.pe- 
77S: | Kat eb pévrou Tu amo TOUTwY amedavov Kat pobov 


piel, x, RS 
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Poi gpar or) Kat aurot, OTL ol Kean oper rdiha TavTa avat- 
Cee OUTW ‘kaTnyopourtes, TOUTO y ovxX ovot T €y€vovTo 


(in fact) as never ceases, etc., a repe- 
tition of mpockeluevoy [tad Tod Geob]. 
Avoid the awkwardness of too literal 
translation. Notice that ofoy really re- 
fers not tothe piwy simply, but to it 
as engaged in enlivening the horse. 
powy also means spur, and in part of 
the passage this meaning seems to be 
in mind. 

26 f. av, av, av: for the repetition, 
ef. 17 d, 41 a, —éyetpopevor: i.e. dav 
éyelpwvTat. 

30. olos Se8d00ar 
tion, cf. Crito 46 b. 

31. yap: introduces the explana- 
tion of td rod beod, 1. 30. It needs no 
translation, 


: for the construc- 


33. dpeAoupéve : for the participle, 
cf. 23 c, 22 ¢. 

35. we(Bovra: to persuade him. 

37. elxov av xrd.: then at least I 
should havesome reason. Cf. dvOpwrlvy 
éoxe 1. 31. It was not according to 
human nature that he should devote 
himself to others, neglecting his own 
affairs, particularly as he was not paid 
for it; sosuch a man must have been 
under divine influence. — Probably 
many Athenians thought that Socrates 
neglected his work because he was 
lazy, and that he delighted in showing 
men that they knew nothing simply be- 
cause of his mischievous, spiteful spirit, 


22, Karnyopodvres: concessive. 
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40. adravatcyuvrfoat xKrd. : the 
reading idea is in the participle, not in 
the infinitive. Cf. 28 b, 29 d, Crito 53 ¢. 
i.e. mapéxouat 
wdprupa Kal 6 udprus ov mapéxomac ikavds 
éoriv. Cf. 20. No special witness 
is needed on this point. —lkxavdéy is 
used predicatively, and the necessity 
of the article is obvious. — evlav: 
see on 23b. 

XIX. Why have I not served the 
city in public life? Why have I been so 
ready to offer advice in private, and yet 
never have addressed the assembly of 
the people? My inward monitor, my 
daemonion, has checked me,—and 
wisely; for I should not have been long- 
lived if I had entered public life and 
opposed the unjust desires of the people. 

1. tcws dv odv Sdgevev x7r.: that 
Socrates did not regard abstention 
from the public service as in itself 
commendable, is proved by his con- 
versation with Charmides (Xen. Mem. 
iii. 7), d£ibdoyor wer Avdpa bvra, dxvotvra 
dé mpoorévar TH Shuw (to address the 
people) kal r&v ris wbdews mpayyuar wy éri- 
He pointedly asks Charmi- 
des: ef 5¢ ris, Suvards Ov Trav THS WodAEws 


42. rov paprupa : 


ueneto Oat. 


mpayudrwy émiedduevos thy Te modu 
atte (advance the common weal) kai 


autos 51a TodTo Timacbar, dxvoln 4 TodTO 
mpatrev, obk av elkdrws Sedds voultoiro; 
See also ib. i. 6.15. — For Socrates’s 
small experience in public life, cf. 
32 b, Gorgias 473 fin. 

2. modvmpaypova: am a busybody. 
Cf. reprepyavera: 19 b, ra éuod mpdrrov- 
tes 83 a. Nothing short of a divine 
mission could justity this. Plato in- 
variably uses the word in an unfavor- 
ablesense. Cf. avdpds didocddpov 74 abrod 
mpagéavTos kal ov mohuTpayuovacavTos év 
T@ Bly Gorg. 526 c. There is a subtle 
irony in rod\umpaypuov® as here used by 
Socrates. It was his business to mind 
other people’s business, therefore he 
was far from being really modkurpdypwr. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 16, kai 6 Zwxpd- 
Ts émiskumtwy (making fun of) rHy 
avrot dmrpayuoctvny (abstention from 
business), ‘*’ AMX’, @ Geoddrn,’”? En, 6 od 
mavy por pddidv éote sxordoa (be at 
leisure): Kal yap té.a mpdyuara moAdd 
kal Snudova mapéxer por doxodlay (keep 
me busy).’? Cf. 33 ab. 

3. avaBatvev: as in 17 d the prepo- 
sition refers to ascending the tribune, 
— although at this time the assembly 
regularly met on the Pnyx hill, and 
doubtless men spoke of going up to its 
meetines. 
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pudryn “Avtioxis mpuvtavevovea, 36) pels Tovs dé€Ka OTpatn- 


common rhetorical réros of rehearsing 
a man’s services, in his own defense. 
Cf. 28 e. 

3. od8 av évl: more emphatic than 
ovdevl dv. 

7. éBovAevea: before the senate of 
500 came, in the first instance, the 
questions to be dealt with by the éx- 
KAnola (assembly). A preliminary de- 
cree (rpoBovAevya) from this senate was 
the regular form in which matters came 
before the assembly, i.e. the senate 
had the initiative ; but the assemvly 
at times evaded this by directing the 
senate to bring in a measure to a cer- 
tain end. — éruxev. . . mpvTavevovea : 
the fifty representatives in the senate 
of each of the ten tribes (each guvd7 tak- 
ing its turn in an order yearly deter- 
mined by lot) had the general charge 
of the business of the senate, and 
directed the meetings both of the 
senate and of the popular assembly, 
for 35 or 36 days, i.e. one tenth of the 
lunar year of 354 days, or in leap- 
years for 38 or 39 days. Of this board 
of fifty (whose members were called 
mpvtdves during its term of office) one 
member was chosen every day by lot 
as émiotdrns, or president. The ém- 
orarys held the keys of the public 
treasury and of the public repository 
of records, also the seal of the com- 
monwealth, and, further, presided at 


the meetings of the senate and of the 
assembly. In Socrates’s time, the 
gud) mpuravevovoa, and the émiordrns 
of the day, had the responsibility of 
putting to the vote (érwy7d¢iftev) any 
question that arose, or of refusing to 
allow a vote. According to Xenophon, 
Socrates was the ériordrys on the oc- 
casion in question. He was of the 
Shpuos ’AXwrexy, in the dudy 'Avrioxis. 
Notice the addition of ’Avrwxls here 
without the article, and as an after- 
thought ; 7udv 7 pudA7 would have been 
sufficient, though less circumstantial. 

8. 60° pets x7rX : ie. after the 
Athenian success off the Arginusae 
islands, in 406 B.c. This battle is also 
spoken of as 4 rep! AécBov vavyaxta, 
Xen. Hell. ii. 8. 832-35. The victorious 
generals were promptly prosecuted for 
remissness in the performance of their 
duty. Accused of having shown crim- 
inal neglect in failing to gather up the 
dead and save those who, at the end 
of the engagement, were floating about 
on wrecks, they pleaded ‘‘ not guilty.”’ 
The ships and men detailed for this 
duty had been hindered, they said, by 
stress of weather. The main fleet went 
in pursuit of the worsted enemy. The 
details of the case for and against them 
cannot satisfactorily be made out, 
though the reasons are many and 
strong for thinking them innocent. 
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yous TOUS OUK aveKouevous TOUS €K Tas UE KEE seca 


10 apoous kpivew, Te OS év TO VOTEPY Xpove TACW 


__vpiy edo8e.| TOT eyo [ovos TOV mpuraveay nvavtidOnv ponder 


Tovely Tapa Tovs vomous [Kal evavtia eyygpioduny], kal Eroi- 


The illegality of the procedure by 
which they were condemned is un- 
doubted. The condemnation was dvé- 
pws (1) because judgment was passed 
upon them aépédous, i.e. mia Wjdy drapy- 
tas, —this was irregular, since not only 
the general practice at Athens, but 
the decree of Cannonus (7d Kavyw- 
vod Wydicua) provided dixa (apart) 
éxasTov Kkpivev, — (2) because they had 
not reasonable time allowed them for 
preparing and presenting their defense, 
cf. Bpaxéa exagros amredoyioato, ov yap 
mpovTébn olor dOyos KaTa& Tov vdyor 
Xen. Hell. i. 7. 5, and (8) because the 
popular assembly in strictness was 
not a court and had no right to con- 
demn to death. See Xen. Hell. i. 
6. 33 ff. and 7; Mem. i. 1. 18; iv. 4. 2. 
Xenophon says that the Athenians 
soon repented of their rash and illegal 
action: kal ob mb\Aw xpdvm voTEpor 
peréuere Tols ’AOnvalos kal éyndloarto, 
oirives Tov SHuov eénrdrnoay (deceived) 
npoBodds a’r&v eivar (their case was 
thus prejudiced by an informal vote 
of the assembly) kal éyyunrds xara- 
oThoa, tws av kpi0do. Hell. i. 7. 35. 
The fate of these generals was remem- 
bered thirty years afterward by the 
Athenian admiral Chabrias. He won 
a great victory off Naxos (B.c. 376), 
but neglected the pursuit of the enemy, 
in order to save the men on the wrecks 
and bury the dead. — rots S€xa orpa- 
tyyovs: the round number of all the 
generals is given here. One of the 


ten, rchentratne died at Mytilene, 
where Conon, another of them, was 
still blockaded when the battle was 
fought. Of the remaining eight who 
were in the battle, two, Protomachus 
and Aristogenes, flatly refused to obey 
the summons to return to Athens. 
Thus only six reached Athens, and 
these, Pericles, Lysias, Diomedon, 
Erasinides, Aristocrates, and Thra- 
syllus, were put to death. 

9. Tovs & THs vavpaxlas: not only 
the dead but those who were floating 
about in danger of their lives. Cf. 
Xen. Hell. i. 7. 11, wap7HrOe 5é ris els 
thy éxxryalav packwy érl revxous ANpitwy 
(on a meal-barrel) cwOjvar> émicrédevy 
(edjoined upon) 8 abr@ rods dmoddupévous 
(those who were drowning), 
dmayyethar TO Snuw, re ol orparnyol ovK 


éay cwO7 


dvethovro (rescued) rods dplorous wrép 
Ths twarploos yevouévous. — For the use 
of éx, cf. Xen. An. i. 2. 3, where 
Tovs €xk TOy wédewv is equivalent to éx 
Tay modewv Tovs ev Tats modAeow bras. 
Here the fuller expression might be 
ovK dvedouévous é€k THs Oardoons Tovs 
éy Ty vavyaxla drodwhéras. 

10. d8pdovs: Xenophon’s expres- 
sion is ma Whdw. 

11. pndéev rouetv: after the negative 
idea in nvavTwwOnv the negative is re- 
peated, according to Greek idiom. 

12. kal évavrla ebyndiodpnv: and I 
voted against it, i.e. allowing the ques- 
tion to be put. Socrates as émordrnys 
Ta” wourdvewy ON this day followed up 
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this opposition, 2 manifested whenfi becoming their accomplices, would 


consultation with the other mpuraves, 
— by absolutely refusing to put the 
question to vote. —Cf. 8re éy rats éx- 
kAynolats éritrarns yevouevos ov« érérpepe 
T@ Shuw mapa Tors vduous Wndloacbat, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 2. 

13 f. pnrdpwv, bpav: 
chiasmus. 

14. Bodvrwv: in his account of this 
incident Xenophon says, 7d 5é mds 
€Bba Sevvdv efvar, ef un Tis édoe TOY Ojov 
mpdrreyv 0 av BotAnrat Hell. i. 7. 12. 

18. ad: in turn. Both democracy 
and oligarchy, however opposed in 
other respects, agreed in resenting the 
independence of Socrates. 

22. dvamdfirat «xrd.: those who 
served the Thirty in such a matter, thus 


observe the 


dread the restoration of the democracy, 
which would mean punishment for 
them. 

24. el ph dypoucdrepov cri. : cf. 30e. 
A supposition contrary to fact, with 
suppressed apodosis, is used by way of 
showing hesitation. 

25. rovrov 8€: summarizes the 
preceding clause. For the repetition 
of dé, cf. 28 e. 

26. aor : construe with éféadnkev. 

28 f. wxovro, wxdpnv: the recur- 
rence of the same word only makes 
more distinct the contrast between the 
courses pursued. — According to Dio- 
dorus xiv. 5, Socrates opposed actively 
the execution of Theramenes by the 
Thirty. 
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6 avros obros, ovoevl TwTOTE ouyxepyoas ovdev Tapa TO 


dixaov ovr aX, OUTE TOUTWY obderi, ovg ot draBdaddov- 
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ae 
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30. &a raxéwv: the Thirty were 
only eight months in power, and the 
arrest of Leon was one of their later 
acts. 

31. paprupes: possibly proceedings 
were here interrupted for these wit- 
nesses, though it seems quite as likely 
that Socrates is appealing to the d:- 
xagtal themselves to be his witnesses. 

XXI. In all my life, whether in 
public or in private, I have never 
yielded the cause of right, and in par- 
ticular I have never made concessions to 
gratify those whom my accusers call my 
pupils; I have never been any man’s 
teaher, but have been ready to talk 
with rich and poor alike. 

1. The first lines sum up the two 
preceding chapters, while at 1. 9 comes 
the transition to the question of Soc- 
rates’s teaching. 

2. éxparrov: contrary to fact in 
past time, of continued action. 


3. rots Stxalois: neuter, whatever 
was!just, —a concrete way of express- 
ing an abstraction. 

5. otSels Gv: sc. dueyévero. —GAN é- 
yo: ie. ‘however it may be with 
others, as for me, I, etc.’’ 

6. rovotros: sc. as has been stated, 
—explained by cvyxwpijoas. 

8. off GAAw xrd.: perhaps draws 
attention to the fact that in the inci- 
dent of 832cd, Socrates had not been 
influenced by his former association 
with Critias. — That the accusers laid 
stress on the charge of evil teachings 
and lack of restraint by Socrates, is 
shown by the defense offered by Xeno- 
phon in his Memorabilia. 

9, pabyrds : see Introduction § 38. 

11. ra épavrod mpdrrovros: cf. 31¢. 
— People generally gave it a different 
name. 

12. ot8€: negatives the combina- 
tion of zév- and d5é-clauses. 
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XXII, dda dua ré Ot more per’ Euod yalpovai tives Toddy 


Wh way 
13. o%: sc. duadéyoua. Of. Chap- 


ter IV init. This has the main stress : 
‘¢T do not refuse to converse, if I re- 
ceive no money.”’ 

14. wévynrt: the accuser seems to 
have made much of Socrates’s associa- 
tion with rich young men. Cf. 23 c. 

15. arokpivopevos dkovew: char- 
acteristic of the Socratic cvvovela. — 
drove: after rapéxw, this, like épwrav 
above, expresses yurpose.—‘‘I am 
ready for questions, but if any so 
wishes he may answer, and hear what 
I then have to say.’’ — rottTwv éya k7X. : 
éya is placed next to rovrwy for the sake 
of coutrast, while rovrwy, though it is 
governed by ris, adheres to riv alriav 
vréxouu. Thislast corresponds, asa pas- 
sive, to alrlay éripépery or mpooribévat. 
The notion of responsibility is colored, 
like the English ‘‘ have to answer for,”’ 
with the implication of blame. 

17. ov: partitive genitive with un- 
devi. —treoxopnv: is meant probably 
as a side thrust at imposing promises 
like the one attributed to Protagoras 
about his own teaching in Prof. 319 a. 
Socrates himself followed no profes- 
sion strictly so called; he had no 
ready-inade art, or rules of art, to 


communicate. His field of instruction 
was so wide that he could truly say 
that, in the accepted sense of diddoxKe 
ard pavédvey at Athens, his pupils got 
no learning from him. From him they 
learned no pudénua and acquired no 
useful (professional) knowledge; he 
put them in the way of getting this 
for themselves. Plato makes him de- 
cline to become the tutor of Nicias’s son 
(Lach. 200 da). Socrates taught nothing 
positive, but by his searching questions 
he removed the self-deception which 
prevented men from acquiring the 
knowledge of which they were capable. 
See his successful treatment of the con- 
ceited Evévdnuos 6 kadds, in Xen. Mem, 
lVerze 

19. GAAou wavres: a complete an- 
tithesis to (dfa, taking the place of 
the more usual dnuosig. Socrates 
calls attention to the publicity of the 
places where he talks (cf. 17 c) and to 
the opportunity of conversing with him 
offered to all alike, 

XXII. Why, then, do some young 
men like to spend much time with me? 
They enjoy listening to the examination 
of those who think themselves to be wise, 
though they are not. But if I have 


10 
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Xpover StarpiBovres ; Levenedare, b @ avSpes *"APnvator: 


bees | 

Vly THY adyGeay eye clirov, OTL AKOVOVTES xaipovow éfera- 
Copevars Tots oiopevors prev elvar aodots, ovat 8 ov: \éore 
\ 5 > / > \ Oe la) € 3 , / 
es andés. EOL AT ONTO G NS) O Pn T POO TETAKTAL 
vd Tod Oeod mparrew Kal ex pavretoy Kat éf é evuTrvio Kat 
TavTt TpOTy, @TEp tis mote Kal addy Oeia potpa avOpare 
kal droby mpooérake mparrenv. 


A Ger) ~ ‘\ > A 3 \ rt td > \ 
TQAUTA, W ADqvatar, Kau ahah) EOTL KAL eye €l yap 


on & eyoye TOV VEWY TOUS ae diapfetpw, tous d€ dvépOap- ay 


ae xpny Oirou, ElTE TES aUTOV mpeo Borepor YEVOpEVOL 
t 
eyvaray OTL vous obow avrots éya Kady TmoTOTE TL ‘cuve 
ig 
Bovdeva-a} vuyt avrovs avaBaivovras Epoo Kaniyopew Kal 
TYyLwpeto Var: 
a ape ? SiS \ ad \ ip 
€xeivov, TaTEpas Kal adehovs Kal ahdous TOVS TpOTHKOV- 
ras, €l TEp UT Emov Tt Kakov ETreTOVUET AY. avToY Ot US Os 
vov pepo bat [Kat Tipepeta Oar. TAVTWS O€ Tapeow ava 
fig 


_—_— 


Todo évtavbot ovs eyo Ope, mpaTov pev Kpitrwy ovroat, 


—tylwy : 


corrupted the youth, then some of these 
men, — or their friends, — on becoming 
older and wiser, and learning that the 
influence which they received from me 
was bad, ought toVoin in the accusation 
which Meletus brings. 

2f. StarplBovres, axovovres, efera- 
fopévors ; in close relation with yalpovar. 
Cf. the construction of the participles 
in 23c. GMT. 881. 

3. elrov «rd.: the Sri-clause really 
answers dia i... dtarplBovres, but 
grammatically it is an appended ex- 
planation of rhy ddjGevay, and is gov- 
erned by efzov. 

6. & pavrelwv: cf. 21 b.— e€ évv- 
cf. Crito 44a, Phaedo 60 e. 

9. tatra: i.e. the statement of his 
relation to the young men of Athens. 


11. xpfv: the conclusion states an 
unfulfilled obligation. The protasis is 
elaborated in two parallel clauses, 
(1) etre €yrwoay, (2) ef Se wh adlrol 7Oedov. 
Seeon e’repxrr. 27d. Instead ofefre... 
etre we have etre. . . el 6€ (like ore... 
ovéé), which gives a certain independ- 
ence to the second member. Yence 
this is treated as a condition by itself, 
and the leading protasis, ef duapbelpw, 
is substantially repeated in elrep ére- 
wovbecav. 

13. dvaBalvovras: cf. 17 d, 31 ¢. 

15. robs poo hkovras : after the de- 
tailed enumeration this is introduced 
appositively, to sum up, and therefore 
the article is used. 


18. 


PeLoLy, 


construed with md- 
which denotes the result of 


évravOoi: 


Tmacav © 


wp? 


‘ 


el O€ 7) avTol NOedov, Tov oiKEelwy Tas TOV \L 


dh wy 


~/ 
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Euos HArAtKkcoryns Kal Snudorns, KpitoBovrov Tovde marip}e 


¥ , € , > , a ¥ > 

ereita Avoavias 6 Spyrtrios, Atoxivov TovdE TaTHp* eT. Av- 
‘ € - > tZ 7 v es S ; A 

Tupwv o Kynduaovevs ovrogi, Envyévous maryp: adXou totvuv 


a a An ne a 4 
ovTOL @Y ot adedpol ev TavTy TH StaTpiBn yeyovacr, NuKo- 
oTpatos 6 Ocoloridov, a Geoddrov, — Kal 6 pev Qeo- 


Soros TeTEAEUTNKEV, WOT OVK AV EKELVOS Y, avTov Karaden Gein, 


mapévat, and which might be called ape 20. Meee: 


here the perfect of mapiévar. Cf. xal 
AaBbyres Ta Bra Taphoay els Ddpdes 
GT) alias thy By Be 

19. KpiroBovAov: although his 
father Crito modestly declares (Hu- 
thyd. 271 b) that he is thin (cxAn¢pés) 
in comparison with his exquisite play- 
mate Clinias (cousin of Alcibiades), 
Critobulus was famous for his beauty. 
See Xen. Symp. iv. 12 ff. He was one 
of Socrates’s most constant compan- 
ions. The Oeconomicus of Xenophon 
is a conversation between Socrates and 
Critobulus. The affection between Soc- 
rates and Crito is best shown by the 
pains taken by the former in furthering 
Critobulus’s education. In the Mem- 
orabilia (i. 3. 8 ff.), Socrates indirectly 
reproves Critobulus by a conversation 
in his presence held with Xenophon. 
The same lesson he reénforces (ii. 6, 
esp. 31 and 32). That it was needed 
appears from the impetuous character 
shown by Critobulus in Xenophon’s 
Symposium. Cf. iii. 7, ri yap ov, €dn, 
© KpcrdBoure, ert rhe uéyiorov ppovers 
(of what are you proudest ?) ; éml eadrXet, 
pn. That Critobulus perplexed his 
father is shown in Euthyd. 306 d, 
where, speaking of his sons, Crito 
says: KpirdBovros 8 dn Hrxlav exer 
(is getting on) kai detral Tivos doTts av- 
Tov dynoen. 


iiice Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Antisthenes, Aeschines (sur- 
named 6 Zwxparixds) carefully wrote 
down the sayings of Socrates after 
the master’s death. Three dialogues 
preserved among the writings of Plato 
have been attributed to Aeschines the 
Socratic. The Hryzxias possibly is by 
him, but hardly either the Amiochus 
or the treatise wep! aperjs. Aeschines 
was unpractical, if we can trust the 
amusing account given by Lysias (Frg. 
1) of his attempt to establish, with bor- 
rowed money, a réxvn mupeyiky (Salve- 
shop). His failure in this venture may 
have led him to visit Syracuse, where, 
according to Lucian (Parasit. 32), he 
won the favor of Dionysius. 

21. ’Emyévouvs: the same whom 
Socrates saw véov te bvta kal 7d cGya 
Kak@s €xovra (Xen. Mem. iii. 12), and 
reproached for not coing his duty to 
himself and to his country by taking 
rational exercise. — rolvuv: marks a 
transition. The fathers of some have 
been named, now Socrates passes to 
the case of brothers. 

24. exetves ye: he at least, ie. 6 
éxet = 6 évAtdov, Geddor0s, named last, 
but the more remote. —avtot: Nixé- 
otpatos, of whom he is speaking. His 
brother being dead, Nicostratus will 
give an unbiased opinion. — kxara- 
SenGeln: sc. not to accuse Socrates. 
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25 —xkal IlapaAuos 0d€ 6 Anpoddkou ob Hv Beayns adeddds: 
ode 8 *Adeiavtos 6 “Apiatwvos o¥ adeddds ovtoa! Il\a- 34 


380 


Twv, Kat AiavtTodwpos ov ’AmoAAddwpos 00° adeddos. 


\ 
KQaL 


dAXous ToANOVs eyo exw vpty etrrety, Sv Twa expr padvorra. 
bev €v T@ EavTov hoyw mapacxer Gar Médyroy paprupa et 


d€ Tore Enexddero; wiv TapacKer Ow, eye TapaNO PIs; Kal 


Aeyere, et TL EXEL TOLOUTOV. 


aA\Aa@ TovTey Trav rocuctlow!, 


EvpNoETE, W avdpes, —TavtTas euot BonOely Eroimovs Ta 
a aA 9 
SiaPOeipovTt, TH Kaka Epyalouévw Tovs olKEtovs avTOY, ws 


gdaot Médntos Kai “Avutos. 


25. Oedyns: this brother of Para- 
Jius is known through Rep. vi. 496 b, 
where Plato uses the now proverbial 
expression, 6 To Oedyous xarivds, the 
bridle of Theages, i.e. ill health. Such 
was the providential restraint which 
made Theages, in spite of political 
temptations, faithful to philosophy ; 
otherwise, like Demodocus, his father, 
he would have gone into politics. 
Demodocus is one of the speakers in 
the Theages, a dialogue attributed to 
Flato, but now regarded as spurious. 

26. "ASeluavros: son of Aristo and 
brother of Plato and of Glauco (Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. 1); both of Plato’s broth- 
ers were friends of Socrates. Glauco 
and Adimantus are introduced in 
the Republic, as the chief actors, after 
Socrates. 

27. “ArrohAd$wpos: surnamed 6 pa- 
vxébs because of his excitability. Cf. 
Symp. 173 d. This is nowhere better 
shown than in the Phaedo, 117 d, where 
he gives way to uncontrollable grief 
as soon as Socrates drinks the fatal 
hemlock. In the Symposium, 172 ¢, he 
describes with almost religious fervor 


avrol mer yap ot SuepOappevor b 


his first association with Socrates. In 
the "Amodoyla Zwxpdrous (28), attrib- 
uted to Xenophon, he is mentioned as 
er Oupnr ns uevloxupOs avrod (Zwxpadrous), 
dddr\ws 5 €d70ns (a simpleton). Of the 
persons here mentioned, Nicostratus, 
Theodotus, Paralius, and Aeantodorus 
are not elsewhere mentioned by Plato; 
of the eleven named as certainly pres- 
ent at the trial (there is doubt about 
Epigenes) only four (or five with 
Epigenes), Apollodorus, Crito, Crito- 
bulus, and Aeschines, are named as 
present at the death of Socrates. 

30. éy& wapaxwpd: parenthetical, 
Cf. mapaxwpS cor Tod Byuaros, éws av 
elrns Aeschi. ili. 165. Socrates offers 
to Meletus the opportunity to present 
such evidence, and to use part of the 
time allotted to him, — but the offer 
was futile on every account. No formal 
evidence could be introduced at the 
trial that was not presented at the pre- 
liminary hearing. 

34. pév: the pév-clause is subordi- 
nate. Cf. 34 c¢, 28 e.—ydp: ‘this 
fact proves innocence, for how can 
you account for this?” 
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35 Tay’ av Noyor exorev Bonfodvtes: of 8 adiapOaprou, mpeo Bv- 


on 


no » 8 e 4 ip a. ” ¥ 
TEpo. non avdpes, ol TOVTWY TpoaHKorTEs, Tiva addoV ExovGL 
, aA A aA 
Aoyov Bonfovvtes Ewot add’. Tov dpOov TE Kal Sikatov, OTL 
ee , N : 
cuvidagd Medrrw per pevdomeve, éwot & adn Bevoure 5 
> > } uG e - 
XXIII. Elev 64, & avdpes: a péev eyd exoip av amo- 
Aoyeto ar, oyEddv €or TadTa Kai adda lows ToLadTa. Taxa 
¥ A A 
& av Tis wav ayavaktynceey dvapvynobels éavrod, ef 6 pev 
\ A A A a 
Kal €XaTTwW TOUTOUL TOV ayavos ayava aywrilopevos edenOn 
TE Kal LKETEVOE TOUS OLKATTAS pETA TOAAOY SakpVwr, TaLdta 
> e nA , ” y , ’ , . ¥ 
P avrod avaBiBacdpevos, iva ort padtora éedenOety, Kat ad- 
Nous TOv eikeiwy Kal Pirwv troddods, eyo 8 ovder dpa TovTwY 


35. Adyov Exouew: cf. 81 b, —They 
might not like to acknowledge that 
they had been corrupted. 

36. of rovrwy mpootxovtes: this 
participle, like dpywy and cuvdpxwy, 
by usage has become substantially a 
noun. The poets apparently were the 
first to use participles in this way. Cf. 
ldvrwy tots texodo. Aesch. Pers. 245, 
6 éxelvov rexwv Eur. El. 335. The parti- 
cipial use and the use as a noun sub- 
sisted side by side. 

37. add’ 4: cf. 20d. 

XXITI-XXIV. Peroration. In- 
stead of making the usual personal 
appeal to the judges’ feelings, Socrates 
dilates on the lack of dignity, the in- 
justice, and the impiety of making such 
an appeal. 

XXII. I have said all that I care 
to say in reply to the charges against 
me. I will not do what is customary, 
and close my defense with an appeal for 
pity and mercy. Such an appeal would 
not be for my honor or for that of the 
city. Ihave the reputation of surpassing 
the othey Athenians at least in some 


respects, and the best of the citizens 
ought not to be womanish. The court, 
too, should not favor those who bring 
forward their children in order to excite 
pity, and thus introduce a pitiable 
spectacle. 

1. elev 84: marks the close of the 
argument. 

3. dvapvynobels Eavrov: i.e. remem- 
bering how he himself had striven to 
arouse the sympathy and pity of his 
judges. In so large a court were 
doubtless many dicacrai who had been 
defendants. —6 peév x7r).: here again 
the yév-clause is subordinate in im- 
portance. Cf. 33 b, 35a. 

4. &drrw aydva: the puéyicros dyad 
was the one involving a man’s fran- 
chise and his life. Cf. radla yap rapa- 
othoerat Kal KAanoe. Kal rovTros avrdy 
éfairfjoerat Dem. xxi. 99, and olda 
rolvuy bre TA matdla Exwy ddupetrar (the 
defendant will bring his children and 
burst into lamentations) kal soddovs 
Abyous kal Tamewods pet, SaxpUwy Kal ws 
édevdtarov roy avrdv ib. 186. 

6. éXenPeln: awaken vity. 
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KivOuvov. ’ oy TLs TADTA evvonoas aiadéorepor & av mpos 
10 pe aYoiy, Kal dpytobels avrots TovTors Getto dv wer opyns 
\ lal i. > i e A Y »¥ > g A \ \ 
Thy Uidov. et dy Tis tua OUTS EXEL, —ovK aki@ meV yap a 
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héywv ore “’Epol, & adpiore, eioiy MEV Tov Tives Kal OiKEloL: Kat 
\ a SONGS: ae / »S” eva ‘ amro ODUC 999 9 _ NX 
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_VOS Sexjropar b VPLOV ap nara ” [rt 8 obv ovdev TOVTWY 
“TOHTW; OvK avPadiLopevos, ob w avopes “AOqvaior, ove bias 


20 atindlwv, add’ ei ev Oappadéws eyad exw pds Odvarov 7 wy, 


@ 


dAXos Adyos, Tpos 8 odv ddEay Kai ewol Kal july Kal ody TH 
, ¥ an \ SN , >QN an \ 
moe ov por Soxet Kadov elvar Eue TovTwy ovdey ToLEly Kal 


8. os dv Sdfarye: of course Socrates 
himself is far from believing that the 
risk he runs is desperate. 

9. otv: marks the resumption of 
the thought of 1. 3. — av€abdécrrepov 
axoly: might be too easily offended, 
more literally represented by more 
(than otherwise) self-willed. The d:xa- 
gral might be too proud to submit to 
even tacit criticism of their own con- 
duct in like cases. 

10. atrots rovros: causal. — op- 
yiis: the state of mind which results 
from dpy.o Geis. 

11. yap: ‘‘ (Isay if), for, though I 
do not expect it of you, yet (making 
the supposition) if it should be so.”’ 

12. ef 8 otv: resumptive. 

13. kal olxetor: ‘I am not alone in 
the world; I too have relatives.”’ 

14. rotro avtd 1d Tot ‘Opfpov: 
this idiom (with the genjtive of the 


proper name) is common in quotations. 
No verb is expressed, and the quota- 
tion is in apposition with rodro etc. 
Cf. Symp. 221 b.— The reference is 
to ob yap dd Spvbs éoor radapdrov 
0¥6’ ard wérpns Hom, 7 168, —an old 
proverb used by Penelope in question- 
ing the disguised Odysseus. 

15 f. nal, kal: not correlative. The 
first «af means also, while the second 
introduces a particular case under 
olketot — yes, and sons. 

16. tpeis: appositively, three of 
them. See Introduction § 16. 

17. otSéva: the negative applies to 
both the participle and Sefooua. 

20. el piv Oappartéws exw xr: 
whether I can look death in the face or 
not. Grammatical consistency would 
require that dA\d@ should be followed 
by a participle, but the construction is 
shifted. Cf 2&8bxe 21. 
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23. rodro rotvona: cf. 23 a. 

24. WetSos: used as the contrary 
of the adjective ddn6és. — add odv 
krr. : however that may be, people have 
come to believe. —716: indicates that 
what follows is quoted. 

25. dpav: partitive with of doxody- 
Tes. — ot Soxotvtes: here Socrates may 
have had Pericles in mind, if Plutarch’s 
gossip is truth. Cf. ’“Agraclay peév ody 
éfqTjoarTo, TOAAG wavy Tapa thy dleny, 
ws Aloxlyns dnolv, adels brép abris 
Sdxpva Kal denbels ry dSicacrdy Pericl. 
82. 8, he begged Aspasia off, though 
Aeschines says it was by a flagrant dis- 
regard of ljustice, by weeping for her 
and beseeching theljurymen. 

27. rovotro.: i.e. such as are de- 
scribed in 84 c, and below. 

30, abavarwv éropévwv: the sub- 
ject of this genitive absolute is the 
same as that of dmrofavodvra. This is 


not the regular construction, for usu- 
ally the genitive absolute expresses 
a subordinate limitation, and clear- 
ness demands an independent subject. 
Here, and in many cases where it in- 
troduces an independent idea, it de- 
pends on the leading clause for its 
subject. Cf. cal ov« épacay lévat, dav uy 
Tis abrots xphuara di0@, worep Kal Tots 
mporépos wera Kvpov dvaBador... kal 
Tatra ovK éml uadxny lbyrwy Xen. An. i. 
4, 12. —For the thought, cf. & réro», 
el uev yap mwodrenor mepi rbvde puyédrte | 
alel 5h wéddomer ayjpw 7’ dbavarw Te | Er- 
gecO', ovre Kev atros ey) mpwrouws paxol- 
nv Hom. M 322. 

33. év rats dpxais: ie. in bestow- 
ing offices. 

34. ovro.: a pointed reiteration. 

35. hpas: i.e. defendants. 

36. SoKxotvras xrh.: cf. 1. 28. 

37. 


tds: i.e. the dixagrat. 


oes 


b 
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39. elodyovros: a word borrowed 
from the theatre. 

XXIV. But, reputation aside, it 
is not just that the accused should ask 
for pity. The court sits to dispense jus- 
tice, not to award favors. If I should 
urge you to acquit me contrary to your 
oath, I should show that I do not believe 
the gods to exist and punish perjurers. 
But I believe in the gods, and am ready 
to leave the decision of my case to them 
and my judges. 

1. xwpls S€ rfis B6Ens x7X. : after the 
unseemly practice has been condemned 
by reference to 7d xaddy (d6fa), it is 
found inconsistent also with 7d dixasov, 
and this is conclusive against it. The 
second ovdé (with drogev-yev) is merely 
the correlative of the first ; in the posi- 
tive form of statement, cal would be 
used. 

3. SiSackev Kal me(Oerv: perhaps 
the full idea would be, d:ddoxeyv xa 
d.ddoKxovra melOev. 


esroc: 


Nes 


4. éwl ro karaxapl{erGar: this ex- 
plains éri rovrm For énl, cf. ért d:a-- 
Bory 20 e, éri mapaxededoes 36d. Notice 
the implication of card in composition, 
and cf. xaradenOeln 38 e. 

5. dpoponev: part of the oath taken 
by the dtxacrai was Wyndioduat xara Tovs 
vouous » . . Kal obre xdpiros eve’ ovr’ Ex- 
Opas.... kal dxpodoouat Tod Te kaTnybpou 
kal ToU arrodoyoupévov duolws dudotv. The 
orators often refer to this oath. ov is 
used, not uy, in keeping the form of 
the oath in indirect discourse. 

7. lterOar: allow yourselves to be 
habituated. 

8. qpov; includes both the speaker 
and the court, referred to above by 
nuas and vuds respectively. 

9. dpt0’ hyodpas: notice the order. 
Socrates adds p79’ dSo.a last because 
he remembers the éropxetv above. 

10. GAdAws ... kal: the hyperba- 
ton (H. 1062) consists in interrupting 
the familiar phrase 4\Aws re ral, in 
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after which 4A\ws is forgotten and 
mdayrws is brought in with kal. 

12. welOoups «7d. : this gives in brief 
Socrates’s objection to the practice of 
appeals for pity and mercy. — @eots 
«tvat: widely separated, giving great 
emphasis to both. This arrangement 
of words is intended to arrest the 
attention and thus prevent their 
meaning from being slighted. Here, 
of course, Socrates refers to Meletus’s 
charge of atheism, 24 b, 26 c¢. 

16. émrpérw: Socrates concludes 
his plea with words of submission. 

XXV-XXVIII. Now that Socrates 
has been convicted what penalty is to 
be imposed ? For a ypady doeBelas no 
definite penalty was prescribed by the 
law, but it was to be determined in 
each case by the court (Introd. § 56). 
—Since Chapter XXIV the judges 
have voted, and declared Socrates 
guilty, by a vote of 281 to 220; and 
Meletus has spoken, proposing and 
urging a sentence of death. 


UV be yee AEN 

XXV. I was prepared for the deci- 
sion against me. Indeed I thought the 
mdjority would be much larger. A 
change of thirty votes would have 
given me acquittal. Clearly, then, if 
Anytus and Lycon had not ‘joined 
Meletus in the prosecution, he would 
have failed. 

1. +d ph ayavaxretv: the infinitive 
with the article is placed at the begin- 
ning of the clause, and amounts to an 
accusative of specification, instead of 
being construed with vpPddnrerau., 

OE re do 
oe Many things contribute “toward my 
_not. grieving,” i.e. prevent me from 
grieving; ‘‘ the fact that I feel no dis- 
position to be indignant results from 
many causes.’’ 

2. drt pov Karepndlrac be : 
nition of rovry 7@ yeyorédre. 

3. kal... yéyove: the important 
fact detaches itself from any connect- 
ive like dr. This is often the case in 
clauses connected with ré... xal, ovre 

.oute, wév... dé Cf. 8uws 8 eddKer 
21e, and diapbelpovery 25 b. 
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paler év T@ Biw ody Hovxiav Hyov, aN’ dwehfoas wvmep . 


‘5. ottw map odlyov: so close. ovrw judges, or pay 1000 drachmae, —a 


el pn « aveBn ”Avutos’ 


is separated from 6\fyov by mapa, a 
case of apparent hyperbaton. See on 
ddd\ws te kTX. 35d. The combination 
map édtyov is treated as inseparable, 
because the whole of it is required to 
express the idea ‘alittle beyond,”’ i.e. 
close. The whole idea of by a small 
mdjority is qualified by ovrw. The 
éd\lyor was sixty-one votes. — The sub- 
ject of ZrecOa, of course, is to be sup- 
plied from rév yeyovbra apiOudy. 

6. el rpidxovra «rh. : strictly speak- 
ing, thirty-one. Socrates probably reck- 
oned roughly, as he heard the numbers, 
and said that thirty votes would have 
turned the scale. 

8. aromépevya: the argument (which 
Socrates could not have pressed seri- 
ously) is that Meletus alone could not 
have won 100 votes, since with two 
helpers he failed to get 300. His 
share of 281 votes would not be more 
than ninety-four ! 

11. 1d wéprrov pépos: the accuser 
must convince at least one fifth of the 


fine intended to discourage false and 
malicious accusations. The article is 
used here, since the reference is to a 
well-known fraction; and the accu- 
sative is used, since the whole fifth is 
needed. 

XXVI. Meletus proposes a sentence 
of death for me. What shall I pro- 
pose? What do I deserve? I really 
deserve to be invited to dine in the 
Prytaneum, as a guest of the city. 

2. tpiv: ethical dative. —7: 
26 b. 


3. mwaGety xrd.: 


ef. 


see Introduction 
§ 57.—¢§ te paldv: strictly speak- 
ing, this is the indirect form of rl 
paddy, which hardly differs from rf 
GMT. 839; H. 968 c. Both 
idioms ask with surprise for the reason 
of an act. They resemble two Eng- 
lish ways of asking ‘‘ why ?’’ ‘‘ what 
possessed (uadwdv) you?” ‘* what came 
over (rawr) you?” 

4. dpedqoas: more fully explained 
below by évrai@a ovx na. For Socrates’s 
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Ves 
neglect of his private interests, cf. 
31 b; for his abstention from public 
life, cf. 31 c.—dvaep of moAdol: sc 
4redodvTar from duedhoas. — Socrates 
excuses himself for not taking part 
withthedemocracy against the Thirty. 

6. GAAwv apxav xrd.: doxdy Kr. 
are in apposition with rév d\\wv. — 
Socrates means to include all per- 
formances which bring a citizen into 
public life; he talks of responsible 
public offices as on a par with irre- 
sponsible participation in public affairs. 
Of course otparnyia is a public office, 
and among the most important; but 
Snunyopla is not so, even in the case of 
the pyropes. 

10. él S¢ 75 (8lq Kr. : but to bene- 
fiting privately individuals. This is 
strictly the completion of the thought 
introduced by dd duedjoas, which, 
though évradéa uev ovk ja furnishes its 
verb, still requires a positive expression 


el Set ye KaTa, my agiay a7) adnbela 


= 


Cee ae 


ce 


nay ke King 
to explain ovx jovxlav Fryov. évradba, as 
is often the case with otros, is resump- 
tive, and restates éml 7d l5la €xacrov kTX. 

11. émyerpav: explains evepyeretv. 

12. un mpdtepov «ri. : cf. 30 a b. 

13. pydevds : neuter. — mplv émpe- 
AnGeln : wply takes the optative on the 
principle of oratio obliqua, since the 
tense of the leading verb (ja) is 
secondary. 

15. ravr SAAov: not a third spec- 
ification in line with pyre. LATE, 
but connected with the whole p% mpé- 
TEpov.. . . TOAEWS. — KATA TOV AUTOV TP6- 
mov : repeats éx tapadd7dov the thought 
conveyed by ovrw, which points back 
to nh mpbrepov. . . mply, i.e. so that what 
was essential might not be neglected 
in favor of what is unessential. 

16. rlotv«7X.: areturn to the ques- 
tion asked above, with omission of what 
does not suit the new connection. 
‘*What recompense should be given ? * 
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19. dvSpl mévynre edepyéry: a poor 
man who has well served the state. 
He is poor, and therefore needs the 
olrnois, and he deserves this, because 
he is a evepyérns. 

20. él: cf. 35 c.—paddov mpére 
ottws: with colloquial freedom Soc- 
rates combines two idioms ovx @00’ 8 
Tt waddov mpémer 7 and 8 Te mpére ov- 
TWS Ws. 

22. év mpvraveiw owreto Par: those 
entertained by the state (1) were in- 
vited once, or (2) were maintained 
permanently. Socrates is speaking of 
(2), i.e. maintenance in the prytaneum. 
The nine archons dined in the Oecpode- 
giv, the prytanes in the rotunda or 
660s, but the public guests had plain 
fare in the prytaneum. Some of these 
guests attained the distinction by win- 
ning victories in the national games; 
others received it on account of their 
forefathers’ services to the state, e.g. 
the oldest living descendants of Har- 
modius and of Aristogeiton were thus 
honored. — traw «ri. : since a victory 
in the great pan-Hellenic festivals was 


Wer h PT mw Oe 
glorious for the country from which 


the victor came, he received on his 
return the greatest honors, and even 
substantial rewards. 

24. evSalpovas xrd.: according to 
Thucydides (vi. 16), Alcibiades claimed 
that his appearance at the Olympian 
games in the time of the Peloponnesian 
War (420 B.c.) with seven four-horse 
chariots to compete for prizes, — and 
winning the first, second, and fourth 
prizes, — made a great impression on 
the other Greeks, and convinced them 
that the power of Athens was not, as 
they thought, nearly exhausted by the 
war. 

25. otSév Seirat: only rich men 
could afford to compete in such con- 
tests, since horses in Greece were not 
kept and used for menial labor, but 
were ‘‘ the delight of proud luxury.” 

XXVII. Some may think that I have 
spoken thus in a self-willed spirit of 
bravado. Not at all. Being convinced 
that I have wronged ng one else, I am 
not disposed to wrong nee, As for 
living in prison or in exile, —I might 
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14. Dow 3 ov... OvTwV: premanlen 
able construction, arising from é\wuat 
Tt ToUrwy a eb olda Kaxd dvra, by the 


une 


Pi 
as well submit to the sentence proposed 
by Meletus. 

3. dravOabtLopevos: explains rapa- 


w\nolws kTvA. — For the facts, cf. 34d. 
— 76 8€: 6 6é, of 5¢, rd dé are used with- 
out a preceding wév when they intro- 
duce some person or topic in contrast 
to what has just been dwelt upon, here 
wept Tov olxrov xrX. For a different use 
of 7d 5é, cf. 7d 52 Kivdvvevear 23 a. 

with subject of dé&- 
Cf. 


4. kav elvac: 
ketv. —pndéva: object of ddixety. 
1. 10. 

5. odlyov: i.e. only a short time. 


assimilation of rovrwy'd to dy and of 
kaka évra to kax@v dyTwy, and the inser- 
tion of érc after ofda. e& of§’ éru and 
of5’ 8re occur frequently (in parenthe- 
sis) where 87: is superfluous. Cf. d4Xov 
bru Crito 53 a. — 2rwpar is subjunctive 
of deliberation. 

15. rotrov xrd.: a part (ri) of dy, 
by proposing a penalty of that. 

16. S0vAevovra: asa man in prison, 
who ceases to be his own master. 
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immediately preceding it. — Kal Se5é- 
oPatxrir.: toremain in prison.—Punish- 
ment by long imprisonment was rare 
at Athens, but occasionally a man was 
kept in prison for failure to pay a fine 
(cf. Ant. v. 68). 

18. rairév: i.e. this proposition 
amounts to the other, — perpetual 
imprisonment. 

19. éxrelow: for the future with 
relative, to denote purpose, see GMT. 
665, H. 911. 

21. et... elpl: cf. 30 b, 25 b. 

22. dru tpets pév: that (while) you, 
my fellow-citizens, proved unable to 
bear my company. After this we look 
for something like this, ‘‘others will 
prove still less able to bear it.’’ But 
instead, we find a question with dpa, 
will others then, etc., answered by mo)- 
od ye de?. The dependence of the 
whole upon 87 is forgotten, because 
of the intervening detailed statement. 


(Wiutions et 

23. Bancrepett feminine because 
Tas éuas diarpiBas is the more impor- 
tant idea, rods Adyous being incidentally 
added by way of explanation. 

26. 6 Blos: the article as here used 
has something of its original demon- 
strative force; accordingly é&eA@dyre 

.. tiv is appended as if to a demon- 
strative pronoun, that would be a fine 
life for me, — to be banished at my time 
of life, and wander from city to city. 
— Manifestly ironical. — Notice that 
éfépxecbar means go into exile; pevyerv, 
live in exile; and xariévar, come back 
from exile. —rnd.Kode dvOpdrw : the 
common idiom would be rndcx@ode byre. 
But cf. rndrccolde dvdpes Crito 49 a. 

31. 8 atrots tovrous: the invol- 
untary cause in contrast to oro av’rol. 
Since Socrates attracts the young men, 
he will be considered a corrupter of 
youth in other cities also, and will be 
banished on their account. 
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XXVIII. I cannot change the order 
of my life. I am ready, however, to 
pay as large a fine as my means allow ; 
this would not injure me. And I might 
pay a mina of silver. But Plato and 
others urge me to propose a fine of 30 
minae, and they — responsible men — 
will be my sureties for the payment. 

2. qpiv: ethical dative. — éedOav 
Liv: to live on in exile. This forms a 
unit to which ovyayv and jovxlav dywr 
are added by way of indicating the 
manner of life he willlead. The mean- 
ing of jovxlay dywr is plain from 36 b. 
It is the opposite of modurpayporer. 
If Socrates would so live, he would be 
unmolested at Thebes or at Corinth. 
—rovtl 54: that is the thing of which, 
viz. that I cannot be silent. 

3. Xxadera@rarov: two reasons fol- 
low in the form of a dilemma, — édy re 
(3) and édv re (5).—-retoar: explana- 
tory infinitive. — twas: Socrates prob- 
ably means most of the Athenians, 


6. Kai tvyxdver péytotov ayabdv: 
to speak of virtue and seek truth is 
not duty only; it is the highest good 
and gives the greatest pleasure. 

9. avetérarros: in which case a 
man examines neither himself nor 
others, that is, his life is unthinking. 
Verbal adjectives in -ros, especially 
with a- privative, occur with both an 
active and a passive sense. Here the 
active meaning substantially includes 
the passive in so far as it involves self- 
examination (kal éuavrdy kal &ddous 
éferdfovros). 

10. ratra 8: this is the apodosis 
to édy 7’ ad Aéyw, with a shift of con- 
struction. —ra 8€: cf. 7d dé 37 a. 

12f. el pev yap qv xrd.: ydp is re- 
lated to the thought which lies unut- 
tered in the previous explanation, 
‘¢not from love of money do I refuse 
to make a proposition.’’ The apodosis 
includes éca €ueddov ctr Cf. Os Eueddrev 
20 a, 
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14. viv 8, od yap: but as it is (I 
cannot propose a fine), for money I 
have none. The connection is similar 
to ddda ydp (19 d, 20 c), where the un- 
expressed thought alluded to by yap 
is easily supplied. Doubtless this was 
indicated here by a shrug of the 
shoulders or some other gesture. 

17. pvavapyvplov: about seventeen 
dollars. This is certainly small com- 
pared with the fines of fifty talents 
($50,000) imposed in other cases, e.g. 
upon Miltiades, Pericles, Timotheus, 
and Demosthenes. 

20. avrol § éyyvaobar: sc. paciv, 
to be supplied from xedevoucr (cf. dety 
28e). Their surety would relieve 
Socrates from imprisonment. 

Here ends Socrates’s avririunots, 
which was followed by the final vote 
of the court determining the penalty. 
The majority was much larger than 
before, — 360 to 141. With this the 
case ends. Socrates has only to be led 
away to prison. 


In the address that follows, Socra- 
tes is entirely out of order. He takes 
advantage of a slight delay to say his 
last words both to those who had voted 
for his condemnation and to those who 
had voted for his acquittal. 

XXIX. You Athenians have not 
gained much by putting me to death. 
You have gained only a brief respite by 
doing a great wrong. I should soon 
have died in the natural course of events. 
I might have been acquitted, if I had 
been ready to fawn upon you, and to 
say what you like to hear. But I am 
satisfied with the decision. 

2. dvopa xrd.: cf. 7d Svoua Kal rh 
diaBorjv 20 d.—tré: as if with dro- 
pacbjcecbe and alriacOjcecbe. See on 
merévOare 17% a, Pivyoun 19 ¢. Some 
periphrasis like d3voua étere xT. was 
often preferred by the Greeks to their 
somewhat cumbrous future passive. — 
Aovdopetv: Athens was not popular in 
Greece, and many were ready to criti- 
cise her. 
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5. a ovv: resumes 1. 1. 

6. dtu wéppw xrd.: explains jAcKlav. 
—Toppw tov Blov: far onin life. The 
genitive is local, not ablatival. 

7. Qavarov 8 éyyts: and near unto 
death. The contrast introduced by 6é 
is often so slight that but overtranslates 
it; it here marks the contrast with Blov, 
with which uéy might have been used. 

13. roApns: in its worst sense, like 
the Latin audacia. Cf. édy ris rodkug 
39 a, below, and Crito 53 e. 

15. O@pnvotvros xrd.: a development 
of the idea in ro:adra, of’ Av xrX. Here 
is a transition from the accusative of 
the thing heard (@pyvous kal dduppuovs) to 
the genitive of the person heard. —The 
thought refers to 34 c. —Cf. also Gorg. 
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522 d, where (evidently with reference 
to the point here made) Plato puts the 
following words into Socrates’s mouth: 
e 5€ KodNaxixhs pyntopexys (rhetorical flat- 
tery) évdeig redXeuT env Eywye, ed oida re 
pedlus Yours dv pe Pépovta Tov Oavaroy, 

17. rére: i.e. at the time of his 
defense. 

20. GS arodoynrdpevos: in this 
way, etc., ie. after such a defense. 
ovrws above means as I have, and that 
idea is vividly repeated by wde. Thus 
its contrast with éxelyws (sc. dmrodoyn- 
cdpevos) is made all the more striking. 
—eOvavar: because of the contrast 
with (Hv. Cf. redvdvar 30. 

21. ote, otre xrd.: a double set of 
disjunctives in a single sentence. 
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22. unxavacbar: cf. 28b. © crime or the penalty is named oe 
27. ph... q: substituted rhetor- (1) in the accusative or (2) in the gen- 
ically for a statement of fact. Cf. uy itive with or without diknv. 
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oxéupara 7 Crito 48c. For the idea 
of fearing implied, see GMT. 265; 
H. 867. 

28. &dAG woAdd KTH.: fully expressed 
we should have a\\4a my mond xaderw- 
TEpoV 7 jwovnplav éexpuyety. 

29. Oarrov Oavdrov Oct: flies faster 
than death, to preserve the alliteration, 
which here, as often, is picturesque. 
— For the thought, cf. Henry V iv. 1, 
‘* Now, if these men have defeated the 
law and outrun native punishment, 
though they can outstrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God ”’ 
kal viv: introduces a particular in- 
stance of the general remark. 

32. Bavdrov Slknv opddv: with 
épdoxaverr, whether used technically 
(as a law term) or colloquially, the 


CAUNOLIS 


33. adnOelas : contrasted with dudr. 

34. Kal éy@ xrd.: ie. they will es- 
cape their punishment just as little as 
I escape mine. The xal before gde 
makes a climax: ‘* it may well be that 
all this had to come just so, and I 
have no fault to find with it.’’ 

35. oyeiv: ‘cf. Zrxere 19 a. 

XXX. You Athenians who have 
voted for my condemnation think that 
you will be freed henceforth from my 
reproaches. But others will arise to 
reproach you. The only honorable and 
effectual way to escape.reproach, is by 
leading an upright life. 

1. +d perd rotro: adverbial, like 
7d mpGrov, Td viv, KTr. —Xpnopwdficas: 
The Greek oracles were ordinarily in 
verse. Cf. xpnopmeds 22 c. 
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3. avOpwrot xpyopwedodow xrh.: 
Socrates has in mind such instances as 
Homer II 852f., where Patroclus as 
he dies prophesies truly to Hector, ov 
Onv 06’ avrds Snpdy Bén, GAAA Tou 757 | 
dyxt mapésrnxey Odvaros Kal potpa xKpa- 
raj, and X 858 ff., where Hector’s 
last words foretell the killing of Achil- 
Jes by Paris and Phoebus Apollo. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. x. 739, — 

Ille autem expirans: Non me, quicumque es, 
inulto, 
Victor,nec longum laetabere; te quoque fata 
Prospectant paria, atque eadem mox arva 
tenebis. 
Cf. also Xen. Cyr. viii. 7. 21, 7 6¢ rod 
avOpdmrov puxy Tére (atthe hour of death) 
Snmov Georadrn Katapalverac kal rére TL 
TO peANbvTwv sxpoopa* TOTE yap, Ws Zocke, 
padiora édevdepotrar. The same idea is 
found in many literatures. The dying 
patriarch Jacob ‘‘called unto his sons, 
and said, ‘ Gather yourselves together 
that I may tell you that which shall 
befall you in the last days.’ *’ Genesis 
xlix. 1. Cf. Brunhild in the song of 
Siegfried (Edda), — 


I prithee, Gunther, sit thee here by me, 
For death is near and bids me prophesy. 


Yaw Ac 


See ARR John of Gaunt’s dying speech 
Richard IT ii. 1, 


Methinks I am a prophet new inspired, 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves. 


4. a&mexrovare: sc. by their verdict, 
and by the penalty which they voted. 

6. olav gué dmwextévare: equivalent 
to ‘‘than the death which you have 
voted for me,’’ ‘‘the sentence which 
you have imposed.’’ This is after the 
analogy of riuwplav ripwpetcbal riva, 
without some reminiscence of which it 
would hardly occur to any one to say 
Odvarov or Tiuwplay éuée dmrexrdvare. 
xrévare is substituted, as more vivid 
and concrete, for the expected reriuw- 
pnode. Similarly we have pwayny wav 
or nT Tao Gat as more specific equivalents 
of wdxny udxerOar. — viv: expresses 
reality. This use of viv is akin to its 
very frequent use in contrast to a sup- 
position contrary to fact (cf. 38 b), but 
here it is connected with a false no- 
tion of what will come to pass, in 
contrast with the truth as foretold by 
Socrates. 
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13. c6' avryn: the position of tee 
near ov af ‘ beginning of the clause 
justifies the accent. 

17. pavrevodpevos xrd.: the main 
thought is in the participle, though I 
take my leave is in place at the close. 

XXXI-XXXIII. Socrates now ad- 
dresses the judges who voted for his 
acquittal. 

XXXI. To you who voted for my 
acquittal, I should like to show the 
meaning of what has happened. Death 
must be a good thing for me. In noth- 
ing connected with this case has my in- 
ward monitor checked or opposed my 
act or word, yet it surely would have 
done so if I had not been about to act 
Sor my best good. 

2. twép: here equals vepf. Socra- 
tes speaks about what has befallen him, 
which he looks upon as for the best 
since it is the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. 


> VE a, 

3. tt tae ‘&yovet: the officials 
were occupied with preparing the 
formal record of the judgment and 
the warrant for the death of Socrates. 

4. adda: used frequently, for the 
sake of vivacity, before the impera- 
tive or subjunctive of command. Cf. 
GAN éuol krr. Crito 45 a. 

5. otSév yap kwAver xrd.: indicates 
the calm self-possession of Socrates, 
contrasted with the ordinary attitude 
of those under sentence of death. ~ 
Siapv8odroyficat: more familiar than 
diadéyecOar. Thus Socrates prepares to 
open his heart upon matters which only 
those who care for him need hear. Cf. 
Phaedo 61 e. 

7. rl voet: Socrates always sought 
the inner meaning of an event. 

8. tyds «rd.: here, for the first 
time Socrates calls his hearers judges ; 
until now he has addressed them sim- 
ply as Athenian citizens. 
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9. ydp: introduces not the single 
statement but the combination of state- 
ments. The davyudoidy mr is that now, 
when Socrates has such a fate before 
him, the voice is silent, while previ- 
ously, etc.—h rov Satpovlov: cf. 31 d. 

10. wavu émi cpixpots: see on ovTw 
map ddlyov 36 a. 

13. olnOeln, voplferar: change of 
voice and of mood, — from possibility 
to actuality, — voulterac being almost 
a correction of olneln. 

14, éfudvre «7d: Socrates did not 
suffer the indignity of a technical 
‘Carrest,’? but was simply summoned 
to appear before the court. If he had 
chosen to leave the court-room at the 


ol. 


yt 


would have been authorized to detain’ 


him. 
18. rairny thy mpatw: the trial, 
including everything that led up to it. 


19. qvavrlwrat: AvavT.wOn Wasused | 


Here the whole is included. — 
trodkapBavw: not subjunctive, since 
there is no question of doubt. The 
question is only a vivid fashion of 
speech, of which Plato is fond. 

21. npets: to be connected imme- 
diately with éc0:, all we, — even though 
strictly Socrates was not included in 
this number. The first person gives a 
courteous color to the whole. In Eng- 
lish we might use a partitive expres- 
sion, all of us. 
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Chapters XXXII and XXXIJII are 
translated by Cicero, Tusculan Dispu- 
tations i. 41. 

XXXII. But a general argument 
may be presented to show that death is 
a good: Death is either unending sleep, 
or it is a departure of the soul to a new 
home, where it will meet with the just 
and honored men of old,— with Minos 
and Rhadamanthys, with Orpheus and 
Homer. I in particular shall find 
pleasure in comparing my experiences 
with those of Palamedes and Telamo- 
nian Ajax, who also died because of an 
unjust judgment, and in questioning 
Agamemnon and Odysseus. In either 
case, then, death is a blessing. 

1, rade: the following. After the 
argument based upon the silence of 
his inner voice, Socrates considers the 
question upon its merits. 

2. avré: i.e. what has befallen 
Socrates, — reOvdvar: subject. 

3. olov pydév efvart: without defi- 
nitely expressed subject (cf. oloy dmrody- 
pjoa in e below), —to be dead is as to 
be nothing, i.e. its nature is such that 
@ mInan when dead is nothing. 

4. rav TeOvedra: the subject of xe, 
which is an afterthought; not of eva. 
—katda Ta eyspeva: Socrates asso- 
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ciates his idea of the life hereafter 
with stories and traditions whose early 
stages are represented by Homer’s 
utterances about the Hdvovov redloy and 
Hesiod’s account of the wakxdpwy vijco. 
The later poets, e.g. Pindar, continued 
what Homer and Hesiod began. And 
Pindar incorporates into his descrip- 
tions of life after death Orphic and 
Pythagorean accounts of metempsy- 
chosis. Here and in the Phaedo (70 c- 
72 a) Socrates appeals to a madaids 
Noyos. — TvyXave otoa: the subject is 
TeOvavat, but the gender of the partici- 
ple is attracted to that of the predicate, 
peraBodn. 

5. rq bvxq: dative of interest. — 
limiting genitive with uera- 
Bod kal uerolxnots. Of these, the latter 
repeats the former in more specific 
form. — rod évOévSe : 
paxlas 32 b. 

6. wal elre xrd.: takes wp in detail 
Hh yap olov «rd. of 1. 8. The second al- 
ternative is introduced by e/ 5’ ai 1. 18. 
—otov tarvos: cf. cal TG nduuos vrvos 
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Oavaty &yxicra éouxws Hom. v 79 f. 

8. KépS0s: not dya6by, because Soc- 
rates does not consider such a condi- 
tion as in itself a good. —Gv olpar: dv 
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belongs to edpezv, and on account of the 
length of the protasis is repeated first 
with ofua: in}. 18, and again just before 
the infinitive; similarly dé is twice 
used in the protasis. See on lows rdx’ dv 
81 a,—el riva éxretduevov Séor.. 
evapiOunrous av evpetv kTr. — éxdeEdpevov 
Kal dvtimapabévra okeapevov : the first 
two participles coupled by «al are 
subordinated to oKevduevov, just as 
this in turn is subordinated to elzety, 
Cf. 21e. 

14, pn dri, ddAAG KTr.: not to speak 
of any one in private station, no, not the 
Great King, etc. ddd here introduces 
aclimax. See H, 1035 a. 

15. atirév: this gives a final touch 
of emphasis to BaciAda. Socrates here 
talks of the king of Persia in the strain 
which was common among Greeks in 
hisday. Polus, in the Gorgias (470 e), 


? “ 
» ELTELY, 


is surprised because Socrates refuses 
to take it for granted that the king of 
Persia is happy. 

16. rovotirov: predicate to Odvaros. 
—KépSos Aéyw: sc. adrdv.— kal ydp 
xth.: for thus the whole of time appears 
no more than a single night, etc. 

18. el 8’ av: refers to 1. 6. 

19. dpa: as they say, marks this as 
the popular view. 

22. Sixacrav: 
genitive. 

23 f. Mivas «rd.: attracted from 
the accusative in apposition with &- 
xaords to the construction of the rela- 
tive clause. — According to ordinary 
Greek belief, a man’s occupations after 
death were much the same as before. 
So Socrates assumes that Minos is a 
ruler and judge, and that he himself 
will continue his questionings. 


predicate ablatival 
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4la 


TE Kal ‘PaddparOus Kat Atakos Kai Tpurrohepos Kal addou 
25 ooo TOV jmibeorw, dikavor eae €v T@ EavTav Bie, dpa 


Wo gp need 
pathy a av ein 4 dod ya; n av Ope ovyyeréabat kal Mov- 


CdecoS 


caiw Kat ‘Howde kal ‘Opnpe ‘emt TOO@ av TLS sear” ap 


Yogev 


VULOY ; ve per yap moans Beh reBvdvar,. el TAUTA EOTLY 


adn 7: , €mreb epouye Kal avT@ Davpairrh av €in 7 


J Sof Ais wer AZ? win 


Suir piBi 


30abroot, oad’ eyed xotye Hadaprfder Kat ee 7@ TeX\apa- b 


iA vm 


vos Kau € TIS adXos, TaD Tmaraov Sid} Kpiow  dSucay TeDvy- 
y €L TUS AAAOS, 


COMP 


Kev. dvremapaBahot 


Gr), 


ws eye Otol, OUK av anses el. Kal oH] TO peyvoTOy, Tens. 


Tl TO, Sapna cal mpos TO EKELVOV 


Q vas J hw, 


exel ekerdlovra kal cpewovra womep Tous evTav0a Sudiyew, 


35 Tis avTOV SS, €oTl Kal Tis ovEerat Bev, €oTt © ov. emt 


Woty voces oe 


iv oe SHY Ns 


TOTW O° av TUS, @ avepes Sixaorai, Sefairo eferdaoal rov em 
Bpetey dyovra ™y mohhayy orpdredy n Odvacdéa 7 H Liougov, ¢ 


5m 
 addous puptous ay Tus €lTroL Kal dvSpas Kat yuvaikas, cfs 


25. éyévovro: as aorist of etul. 

27. ém\ wécw xrd.: ie. how much 
would one give ?— ay, av: the repe- 
tition of &y has an effect comparable 
to the repeated negation. The first 
&év is connected with the most im- 
portant word of the clause, while the 
second takes the place naturally be- 
longing to dy in the sentence. Cf. 
31 a. 


30. émére: when (if at any time) I 
might meet. 
31. e€ Tis GAXos: i.e. whoever else. 


32. avrimapaBdddovTt: asyndeton 
(H. 1089), which occurs not infre- 
quently where, as here, a sentence is 
thrown in by way of explanation, vir- 
tually in apposition with the preced- 
ing. ol is easily supplied from the 
preceding éuovye. The action would be 
otk dndés. —For the participle, cf. 
Phaedo 114 a, and see GMT. 901. 


33. otk andés: repeats Oavuaor 
1, 29. — kal 89 7d péytorov: and what 
after all is the greatest thing. Then 
follows, in the form of an appositive 
clause, an explanation of the uéyrov. 
The whole is equivalent to 7d wéytordy 
éote Touro, ékerdtorvra didyev (with an 
indefinite personal subject). See on 
oloy undev efvar 40 c. 

37. ayovra: represents 6s Fe. This 
use of the imperfect instead of the 
aorist is not uncommon where extreme 
accuracy is not aimed at. 

38. puplouvs Gv tts elqror: escapes 
from the grammatical construction, — 
a not uncommon irregularity. — ols 
SiaréyerBar kal ovvetvar Kal éerdfev: 
when verbs governing different cases 
have the same object, the Greek idiom 
usually expresses the object once only, 
and then in the case governed by the 
nearest verb. 
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41d wv t 4 corrt > 


CS Jowke ex ai GN 
€KEL bv ever Dau Kal 


ouvelvat kal € eferalev apeiyavor” av 
40 etn, eidaipovias mdvtws od dyrov rovrou a EVEKA OL EKEL 
UT Td TE 


‘ty 
EKEL TOV évbdbe, kat non Tov outov xX povov dOdvarot Eloy, ~ 


a7rol ‘Telvouot* yap ad\a eddaxpovérrepos ctouy Cure, 
of et Tep ye TA heyopeva ee: 
XXXIII. adda Kat das’ XP", A) WipaisWacrere eveATi- : 
das ee TOY | Qavaror, Kal ley 11 robro*Siavocio Bou ie 
G€s, 6 Ort ovK €or dvSpi dyabp KAKOV ovdev OUTE Cavite oure a’ 
TehevTpoavTH, ove’ dpiehevrar um0 Dewy Ta TOUTOU mpdypar a: 


5 ovoe Ta. dua vov ard Tod auroparoy yeyover, adda p01 Onno 


emest | 5) 


> 


€oTe Tobr0, 


Berens le “plot. 


OTL Hon TeOvavan Kal dam dhdx Bat MEER? 
Sia todro Kal ewe ovdapo? amet pape TO 


En 


39. huetace evSaovlas: more 6. on Neal arndAdxGar: the 
blessed than tongue can tell. perfect is used, because to speak of the 
40. wavrws ob S4mrov xrd.: in any completion of the change, i.e. to be 


event, I am sure that they put no man 
to death there, etc. — rovrov y évexa: 
spoken humorously and with a thrust 
at those who voted for his death. 

XXXIII. All should have good 
heart as regards death, and believe that 
no ill befalls a good man, either while 
he lives or on his death. So I am 
not very angry with my accusers and 
those who voted for my death, —though 
they thought to trjure me, and for 
this they are blameworthy. But if they 
will treat my sons as I have treated 
my fellow-citizens, and rebuke them if 
they take no care for virtue, I shall be 
Satisfied. 

2. vy tt rodro: this one thing above 
all. The position of 7of70, coming as 
it does after instead of before év r1, is 
emphatic. 

3. The same thought is expressed 
distinctly also in the Republic 6138 a. 
Cf. also Phaedo 58 e, 644, 


dead, is the most forcible way of put- 
ting the idea. The second infinitive 
explains the first. mpdyuara applies to 
the trouble and the unrest of a busy 
life. 

7. BéArvov Av: Socrates considers 
the whole complication of circum- 
stances in which he is already in- 
volved, or in which he must, if he 
lives, sooner or later be involved. 
Deliverance from this he welcomes. 
— &ta totro xrd.: cf. 40 ac. Socrates 
argued from the silence of 76 daiudmov 
that no evil was in store for him when 
he went before the court. This led 
him to conclude that his death could 
benoharm. On further consideration, 
he is confirmed in this, because death 
is never a harm. Applying this prin- 
ciple to his own actual circumstances, 
its truth becomes the more manifest, 
so that, finally, he can explain why the 
divine voice was silent. The Homeric 
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. yw, Yue vb a Ald 
onpetov, Kat eye. ye Tots karabn po apevors pou kal Tots 


ACLS Y Nem: en 5 
KaT 6 Ou ov Guy a CA OLUe: KalTou ov TAUT T ta 
nyopots 7 Xx 0 n Repo 99 


10 vota Kareyngilorrd pov Kat Katnyspour, adr’? oldmevor pre. 


greet d ie 3s 
MTELV* TOUTO avrots d£.ov peupeo Bau. \ om ovoe pevrou déopae € 
OURS A ww 


avTGv: Tovs vets pov érevday 7 mBycoo Twwpiicagbe, d @ av- 


(Qu J Bo 


Spes; TAUTa TAUTA UL OUMLES amep eyo Das edvrowy, av 
rr 


ipiv Soxdow 7 Xpnpdrey  aAddov Tov pate pay Sie 


v 


15 eto Bau 7 7 aperijs, Kal €av Sox@at Tu €tvat pndev 6 OUTESS Ove 


CANO or 
dilere avTois womTeEp eye Dptv, OTL OVK emipehodvran ob av Set, 
Kal pede TAUTG 
Troupe, 8 drovbds 
mounre, ixkata mérovOas eye vor Uh VpOv, aurds TE Kat 42 
“ \ : } yn ae 
ot vELS. 4 . A ele ror ry VY os { K 


20 adda yap 457 apa, ameva, pot peu SS eae upp 


¥v 


Kal olovtati Tt elvat opTes ovdevos afuor. 


de Brooopevors: ororepo. 8 ape EPNOVTAL émt dpevov 


__ mpaypa, adnrov mavtt mv 4» TO Beg. 


Achilles in Hades is represented as 
holding a different view (\ 489 ff ), and 
Euripides makes Iphigenia say kaxds 
thy Kpetacov 7 Kadas Oaretv (Iph. Aul. 
1252). 

10. BAdrrew: used intransitively, 
without accusative of the person or of 
the thing, because the abstract idea of 
doing harm is alone required. 

11. roiro.. . dftov péuder Oar: so 
Far it is fair to blame them. Cf. rotré 
‘po. dotev a’tav 17 b, this... about 
them. They deserve blame for their 
malicious intention. — agvov: it is fair. 
—rtordvde pévror: ‘although they 
certainly are far from wishing me 
well, yet [ ask so much as a favor,”’ 


eee 
i.e. so little that they can well afford 
to grant it. Then follows an expla- 
nation of rocédvée. 

12. ABAcwer : for the aorist, see on 
érxere 19 a, Cf. Hes. Op. 132, addr’ Srav 
ABhoee kal nBns wérpov toro. 

15. oveSitere: cf. dveditwv 30 e. 

18. Sixata rerov0ds: fairly treated, 
to be understood in the light of Chap- 
ters XVIII and XXVI. Socrates de- 
serves what is good, — but death is 
good. —atrés te xrX.: for éyd adrds 
xtd. Cf. Crito 506. 

20. ddAAG yap x7A.: serves to close 
the speech, giving at the same time the 
reason for coming to an end. 

22. wrhv q: cf. GAN 7 204, 


10 


IIAATONOS KPITON, 


2OKPATHS, KPITOQN St. 3 
43 b ne 


ie 2OKPATHS. Ti ryvikade adi€ar, d © Kpirwv; 7 od mpe@ & 


€TL €otiv 3 ak Nae 
KPITON. Ildvvu pev ovv. 
YEO. IInvica padvora; 
KP. “OpOpos Batis. 


202 Oavpdlo o OTT WS HOEXaeé got 6 TOU deapwrtnpiov Piha 


ON 
UTaKovc al. os 


KP. SuvnOns 75m prot eouY; o Ren pUEES> dua TO ToAAAKLS 


devpo pomray, Kat TUKaL € EVEPYETNTAL UT EOD. 


XO. Eira mas ovk edOds enjyepas pe, adda OLyH Tapa- 


XO. “Apre dé neers ) mada; 
KP. ’Emeuk@s mada. 
KaOnoat ; 


I. Crito has come to Socrates’s cell 
in the prison very early in the morning, 
and has wondered at the peaceful slum- 
ber of hisifriend. He brings the tidings 
that the festival boat, which has been at 
Delos, has reached Sunium on its return, 
and is expected to reach the harbor of 
Athens to-day, and so Socrates will die 
on the morrow. 

4. wyvika: in the prison, Socrates 
could have slight indication of the time 
of day. 

5. dp0pos PBabts: the expression 
means rather the end of night than 
the beginning of day. Cf. the time 
when the Protagoras begins (310 a), 
Tis mwaodbalicns vuxTds TauTyal, - ere 


Ba@éos 8pOpov. The description of young 
Hippocrates feeling his way through 
the dark to Socrates’s bedside, in 
the same dialogue, shows that &p6pos 
fadvs means just before daybreak. Cf. 
Xen. An. iv. 3. 8 ff., where Xenophon 
dreams a dream, émel 5é 8p8pos Fy 
dupyetrar . . . kal Ws TdywcTa ews dré- 
davev €OUovro. Here ép8pos means the 
dark before the dawn. Cf. also rq dé 
pia Tov caBBdrtwy bpOpov Babéws emt rd 
via #rAOov St. Luke xxiv. 1. 

9. ri: equivalent to evepyeclay rivd 
(a tip). 

12. elra: refers to émiecxds médar in 
a vein of slight wonder or perhaps of 
gentle reproof. 
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43 b 
» 
it ty adits nOedov ev 


15 ToTaUTH T ‘ayputvia Kat Avy evar. adda Kal vod madau 


Poupalo aio davopevos ws Hd€éws KADEVSELs* Kal emirndes oe 


OUK ape", iva Os nouora duayys. 


kal moddakis pev Sy 


oe kal mporepoy ev mavti TH Bio ndatporica Tod TpoToODV, 
TONY O€ padiora éy TH viv TaperTaan Tvppopa, ws padiws 


S46 airny Kal mpaws péepets. 


30 


=. Kal yap dv, & Kpirwv, myppedes ein ayavaxreiy- 
TyALKOUTOV OvTa, Ei Set HON TEAEVTAY. 


y A 
KP. Kat addou, & LHxpartes, THALKOUTOL ev TOLAVTaLS TUP- 


A € fA > > 3 A > \ > 4 e ¢ l4 ‘\ 
dopais adickovrat, add’ oddév adbrovs emdvera 7H ALKA Td 
x > Wy Be A al 4 , 
26 PN OVX AYAVAKTELW TH TAPOVOY TVX}. 
A > Q , 9 A >) A 
XQ. "Eort tadra. adda Ti dy ovTw wpe adi€a; 


KP. ’Ayyediav, & Zaxpares, Pepe — Xaherpy Ov Oi, WS 
Emot b paiverat, GAN’ €"ol Kal Tots Gots emurmdeiots Tao Kat 


NaI kat Bapetav, nv éyo ws euot Sox €v Tots Bapi- 


Tar’ av EVEY KALLE. 


14. od pa tov Ala: sc. émryeipa. — 
The answer to Socrates’s question 
becomes categorical in kal émirnées 
KTX. 

15. &y rocatry 17 aypumvia KX. : 
sc. asIlam. réis placed after roca’ry, 
since this belongs to both substantives. 
This position of ré is very common 
after the article or a preposition. 

17. nyetpov: the imperfect indicates 
the length of time that Crito sat by 
Socrates without waking him. 

18. rot rpémov: genitive of cause. 
At the end of the sentence, a clause 
with ws (equivalent to 8r: ovrw) is intro- 
duced in place of the genitive. 

21. wAnppedés: cf. Ap. 22 d and 
éuperos Ap, 20 c. 


22. tynrkotrov: cf. ryrcxdvde 34 6. 

25. ro ph odtxl dyavaxreiv: 
Averat is here qualified by ovdév, and is 
used in the sense of preventing. Hence 
the doubled negative. 

2. kal xarerhv kal Bapetav: an 
effective and almost pathetic reiteration 
of the first yaXerjv,—made all the 
stronger by the doubled kal. —év tots 
Bapitar av évéyxatpe: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, and later writers 
use éy rots, about, idiomatically to limit 
the superlative. Originally in such an 
expression the participle was used, e.g. 
évy rots Bapéws pépovor. xrr. Thus év 
rots becomes an adverb, which de- 
scribes not absolute precedence but a 
general superiority. 
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' <a nw A A 
LQ. Tia ravrnv; 7 7d mrotov adixrar ex Andou, od Set 


ddixopevouTeOvavay HE; 


KP. Ovrou 1. 8H) de apiKrat, adda doer pe jLoe nee TT} [LE POV 
ef @ wv y drrayyéddovarw 7 POS TWES GTO Lovviov Kal Katadt- 
35 movres KEL AUTO. dijhov oty €k TOUTWY [roy ayyekoy) OTL 
H&E. THpEpov, Kal dvdyKn 51 eis avptov eaTal, @ LHKpares, 


la A 
Tov Biov oe TedevTav. 


II. 20. *AAN’, d ae TOXD ayaby. 


El Toury Tots Beots 


d 


‘pirov, Saviors ov peeves olwat née avTO MEpov. Ss iy 


KP. Id0ev Toto TEKLALpEL ; : 


x 


a ee"? 


22. “Eyd co épo. TH yap mov vorepaia Set byy- 
z p®. TH yap tov voTepaia det pe arroOv7 


A Of R ¥ N a 
ake 7 7) av EhOn TO Toitor. 


KP. Paci yé rou 87) of rovTwy Kvptor. 


20. OD Toivuy THs emovans Hpépas olwar avTo W&ev, 


adda THS éTépas. 


paxa ddiyor mpdrepov TavTns THS vuKTOS: 


€y KaLp@ Tie ovK eyelpat pe. 


31. rlva ratryy: the construction 
of the previous clause is continued. 
Cf. rolav codlay rairyy Ap. 20 d. — 
7d wAotov: cf. Phaedo 58 a. 

32. reOvdvar: cf. Ap. 30 ¢ fin. 

33. Soxet pév: with no following 
dé. In such cases the original affinity 
of uév with wv is usually apparent. 
Its meaning is indeed, surely. 

36. els avptov: construe with 7e- 
Nevray. 

Tt, Socrates does not think that the 
boat will arrive to-day, for a dream has 
intimated to him that he is to reach 
home on the third day. 

1. a\Ad: introduces the cheerful 
hope of Socrates in vivid contrast to 
Crito’s despondency. 


VA > > ie a Cre 
Tekpaipowar 8 &k Twos évutviov 6 éur 


A 4 
Kal KLVYOUVEVELS 


4. rq yap mov xri.: this is the first 
premise that follows the conclusion 
stated above in ov pévra ntew THMEPOY ; 
the second is contained in the accouns 
of the dream. 

6. of KUpsor: i.e. of “Evdexa. 

7. Ths émovons qpépas: means the 
same a8 rieporv, for Socrates is now 
thinking of the fact that day has 
not yet dawned. See on 8pépos Ba- 
bus 43 2, 

9. rains fis vurés: temporal 
genitive, explaining zpérepov. The 
vision came after midnight, a circum- 
stance of the greatest importance 
according to Moschus, Idyll. 1. 2, 
vuxros bre tTplraroyv Adxos lorarat, ey yur 
3 qés... ebre cal arpexéwy Tomalverar 


oe era thie 44 
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KP. *Hy &€ 5% ri rd evirvior; 
A A a , 
LQ. ’EddKer tis pou yuvt) tporedModoa kad Kat everdys, 
NevKa iuaria exovoa, kahérar pe Kal eimety: “°O, LaKpares, 
(ose , , b¢ 3. 7 y bP a) % 
Hpatt Kev tpitaT@ POinv epiBwdov tkovo. 
iy 
KP. "Arorov 76 éviaviov, & YoKpares. 
N > Y rae.) 
20. "Evapyés ev ody ws yé por Soxet, & Kpitwv. 
III. KP. Avav ye, ds eouxev. add’, b Sarudrie LHKpares, 
¥ ‘ lol 3 \ la ss , € > Pee 4 2\ ‘\ > , 
ert Kal vov éwot meifov Kal a@OyTL: ws epoi, €av od arroba- 
> , Dad b) \ we SN aA? A 
vys, OV pla cuppopa eortiv, adAG ywpls pev. TOD EaTEepHabar 
A 5) , ® 5) N te) , la € , \ 
TOLOVTOU eTLTNOELOV, OLoV 5 SOUS Se NORE TEV POs éru de 
Kal modXois Sd€w, ov eve Kal oe p1) Canes ioacww, @s olds 
T oY GE miei el m0ehov avahioKkew xpyyara, dwediiora. 
kairo. Tis av aloxiwy ein TavTns ddfa— 7 SoKely ypnpata 
TEpt mrELovos TovetoPar 7 dirtouvs; ov yap melrovTaL ot 
moot ws ov avTos ovK HOEAnTAaS amevar evOevde, mov 
Tpolupoupevwr. 
A = , od 9 Lal A 
30.) VAAN ETE nee, @ LAKapLe Kpirov, OUTW TNS TOY TOA- 
SN ° ° 
money for his \friend’s safety, and he 
begs Socrates to escapefrom the prison. 
2. éru kal viv: this gives a hint as 


to what Crito has planned. It is devel- 
oped later. —s: causal, since. 


CiaHorysSdtains 0aozit— 


Atque ego cum Graecos facerem, natus mare 
citra, 

Versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus 

Post mediam noctem visus,cum sumnia vera. 


ZOvos dveipwr, 


14. qpartxrd.: quoted from Homer 3. éorlv: more vivid and natural 
I 363, quart xe rpitdtw POlnv éplBwrov than éarar. —torepfiebar: construed 
ixolunv, inwhich Achilles tells Odysseus with ywpis. 


that he expects to sail from Troy, and 
to reach his home in Phthia on the 
third day. 

15. @romov xrd.: sc. éorl, an ex- 
clamation which nearly approaches the 
form of a regular sentence. Cf. dyuo- 
Bopos Bacrdeds, eel odrTidavotcww avaccers 
Homer A 231. 

Ill. Crito not only mourns the loss 
of his best friend but also ‘fears the 
shameful repute of not caring to use his 


4. ovSéva pf wore: equivalent to od 
vy moré riva, and so here with the future 
indicative, I certainly shall never, etc. 
Cf. Ap. 28b. GMT. 295; H. 1082. 

5. ws olds tr ov KTA.: many will 
think that though I was able to save 
you, I neglected you. olds r’ ov ogtev 
represents olds 7’ ny o@tev, I might 
have saved you, if I had wished. 

7. 7 Soxetv . . . plAovs: explains 
TAUTNS. 
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44e 
Lov ddéys peda; of yap emuekéotato, dv paddov ako 
fpovrilev, jnyyoovra, ata ovtw mempayOar wonep av 
TpaxOn. 
> : a ¢ , 5 a ~ 
KP. “AdX’ opas by OTe avayKn, & LwxKpartes, Kal THS TOY 
tohhav dd€ys pérev. atta dé dna ta Tapdrta vuvi, or 
S20 ed > EN ¢€ \ > \ , la A 5) 
OloL T E€loly ot moO’ OV TA OpuLKPOTaTa TOY KaKOV €&- 
, > \ ‘ , ie Bice, bd > A 
epyalesOar, adda Ta péyrota oyeddov, edy Tis év adTots 
, > 
dia BeBrAnpevos 7. 
XQ. Ei yap ddedov, @ Kpitwv, ofot 7 elvar ot moddol 
\ , We at , Y gee ee As \ ‘ 
Ta peytota Kaka epyalerOat, iva otoi rT noay Kal dyaba Ta 
peytora, Kal Kah@s av elyev: viv S ovderepa oiol Te: ovTE 
yap ppdvunov ov7’ adpova Suvatot toujoat, ToLovar dé TOUTO 


KN 
6 Tt ay TUXWOL. 


IV. KP. Tatra pev 3%) ovtws exérw. rade 8, d YoHKpa- 


7 

13. domep av mpdxOy: the aorist 
subjunctive is used with the force of 
the future perfect. 

15. dpds 54: Crito means to point 
atthe casein hand. ‘The fact is that 
the many are really able, etc.’’? Crito 
has profited little by what Socrates 
has said in the court-room. Cf. Ap. 
30 d, 40 b. 

16. 8fAa «7A: i.e. show clearly. 

20. el yap adedov x7A.: a wish the 
object of which is not attained; and 
tva olol 7’ yoay expresses an unattained 
purpose depending on the preceding 
unfulfilled wish. SCG. 367; GMT. 
333; H. 884. 

21. tpydteorOar: serves as a repeti- 
tion of éfepydterGac above. Such repe- 
tition of the simple verb is common. 
Cf. 49 cd. 

22. Kadds xd: indeed (i.e. in this 
case) it would be well. —viv 8€: in- 
troduces the fact. Supply é¢pydterGar 


here, and srowdyres With 8 Te ay TUXW- 
In hypothetical and relative sen- 
tences, rvyxdvew may be used without 
the participle, which is always sug- 
gested by the leading clause. 

IV. Perhaps Socrates hesitates to 
escape from prison because of his fear 
lest his friends should be brought into 
trouble for their connivance with his 
escape. But not very much money is 
required both to hire assistance for the 
escape, and to huy off the malicious 
accusers who might present themselves. 
Crito’s means are sufficient, but if Soc- 
rates does not want to use these, Simmias 
has brought from Thebes enough for the 
purpose. Provision can be made easily, 
also, for a comfortable home for Socra- 
tes in Thessaly. 

1. ravra «rd.: Crito cannot stop 
to discuss this point, and so is ready 
to grant it.— A like clause is often 
used to mark a transition. 
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44e 
’ , F , Q 3 A A Q A ¥ > 

TES, ELE [LOL Apa YE 7 Eod mpopnOel Kal Trav addwv ém- 
, , \ ‘ x3 A7 > I~s / (4 4 e A 
Tydeiwv, pj, av ov evbevd’ e&€hOns, 01 TvKodavrar nyiv 

, id ¢€ s\ > {d bd , .Y 9 
mMpdypare mapexwow as oe evbevde exkhepaciv, kal avary- 
KavOGpev } Kal wacay tHy ovoliay amoBadev HY ovyva 
Xpypara, H Kat ado TL pds TovTos Tabeiv; EL yap TL 
roovroy poBel, €avov avtd yalpev: nuets yap mov di 
Kalot eopev cacaytés oe Kiwduvevey ToUTOY Tov KivduvoV 
\ 9S ie 4 , , > > J \ ld \ A 
kal €av dé €re TovTov peilw. add’ ewol meiPov Kal pr) 

GddAws troie. 

£0. Kal radra mpopnPodpa, d Kpirwy, kat adda rodda. 
KP. Myre roivuy tavta poBov: Kal yap ovd€é Todd Tapyv- 

ig > 3 4 nN iY \ A , or BY 
pov ear, 6 Oddovor AaBdvres tives THoai ve Kai eEaya- 
yeiv evOevde. emeta ody Spas TovToUs TOUS TUKOPayTas Hs 
? al ‘ Oe aA , 2 > > ‘ a 3 / ‘ 
evredels, Kat ovdey av déou em’ avTovs Toddod apyupiov; cot 
5 trdpye pev ta ua xpypata,—was eyo olipat, ikava- 
€TELTA Kal EL TL EOD KNdOMEVOS OVK oOleL Sey avadloKeELY 

nddp 


2. dp& ye ph: like yu alone (Ap. 
25 a), apa uh looks for a negative 
answer, but the connection may con- 
vey an insinuation that in spite of the 
expected denial the facts really would 
justify an affirmative answer. You 
surely don’t, though I imagine you do, 
is Crito’s meaning. — The py» which 
follows mpoun6et is obviously connected 
with the notion of anxiety in that 
verb. The same idea is again pre- 
sented in goBet (are fearful) below. 
The subjunctive mapéxwouv conveys an 
idea of action indefinitely continued, 
whereas é£é\Oys and dvayxacOGpev de- 
note simply the occurrence of the 
action. 

9. GAN epol welOov, ph... role: 
no, no! do as I say. add\é4 with the 
imperative introduces a demand or a 


request made in opposition to an ex- 
pressed refusal, or to some unwilling- 
ness merely implied or feared. This 
vigorous request is reénforced by the 
negative ui mole, do this and do not do 
that. Cf. 46 a, 

12. phre: the second clause, which 
we miss here, appears below (b) in 
the resumptive statement dep déyu, 
pire xrA\. —oBov: reiterates PoBet 
above. 

13. 8: object of \aBdvres. 

14. rotrovs: said with some con- 
tempt. 

16. ds éyd olpar: said with refer- 
ence to the appositive Ixava. 

17. ov« ote: Crito recollects what 
Socrates had said (45 a, in connec- 
tion with 44¢e). See on od pjre Ap. 
25 b 


45 


b 
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45d 
® ® 
Tapa, €évor ovtor evOad Eropor dvadioxev: els S€ Kal KEKO- 
Phone 9 IN ~ > a * ¢€ , id e A 
puxev € avtd TodTO apyvpioy ikavdv, Liupias 6 OnBatos: 
eromos 6€ Kat KéBns Kal dAdow ToAdol Tavy. woe, OmeEp 


dé , aA 4 > , ‘\ ~ 
éyw, pyte tavta poBovpevos atokauys cavTov coca, 
a 


py? o 
oun av exors e€ehOay 6 TL yp@o GavT@. Toddaxod pev yap 


» > A , 4 / ¥ 
edeyes Ev TO Suxaarnpio dua yepés aot yever Ou, OTL 


\ a 
Kat GAAogE OroL av adixn ayamyoovci ae: éav 5€ BovrAn 


\ ? A t2 ¥ \ A 
vat e€xel E€vor, ot we MEPL TOAAOT 
- ~ 3 , , ie 4 - 
Tomoovrat Kal aopahady\oo mapeLovrat wore oe pyndeva 


> 4 4 27 > iN 
els @erraXiav lévat, eioiv 


Aurety TOV Kata Oerradiav. 
> A 

V. ere 8, & YoHxpares, ovde Sixardy pou Soxeis emryerpety 
Tpaypa, cavrov mpodovva, e€ov cwOynvar: Kal TovadTa 
omevoeis mEept oavToy yevérat, amep av Kal ot €yOpol cov 

, , Nic: A A , ‘N 
omevoaey TE Kat €oTrevoray oe Siapbetpar Bovrdpevor. mpods 
5€ TovTois Kal Tovs Vets TOUS TavTod eporye SoKels Tpod.d0- 
9 b] X N 3 ee \ > lal > , 

val, ovs oor e€ov Kai exOpdpar Kat exradedoar oixnoe 


4 ‘ Q Q , y x , A , 
KaTaXuTo@v, Kal TO COV Epos, 0 TL AY TVXWOL, TOUTO 1 pa€ov- 


18. févor otror: cf. &ddo rolvuy 
otra Ap. 33 e. The pronoun calls up 
the évo. as present in Athens, and, 
for rhetorical purposes, within sight. 

20. KéBys: he also was from 
Thebes, and Cebes and Simmias play 
very important parts in the Phaedo. — 
GAXot woAAol wavy: the English idiom 
reverses the order. 

21. pfre ratra: repeated from 
1. 12. —dwoxdpyps cavrdv coca: get 
tired of trying, etc. Here is no impli- 
cation that Socrates has already tried 
to get away. Crito only hints that 
any other course is nothing short of 
cowardice. 

22. 6 trheyes: cf. Ap. 37 cd. 

23. xpao: the optative represents 
the subjunctive of doubt. 


24. GAdooe: fur 40H, which we 
expect after moAdaxo#, on account of 
éro.. This is attraction, or inverse 
assimilation. — The pév-clause seems 
here\less important than the dé-clause. 

Crito urges that Socrates is not 
doing his duty either to himself or to his 
sons, in ahandoning himself to his sen- 
tence. Having children, Socrates ought 
to care for them. The whole course of 
his case is likely to bring reproach as 
well as ill upon him and his friends. 

4. cé Stadbeipar: of is accented 
for emphasis and to disconnect it from 
¥orevoar. 

7. 8 te av tTixwou: SC. mpdrrorres. 
Cf. 44 d.— rotro mpdfoveww: cf. «df, 
xax@s, and even dyaéév (used adver: 
bially) with rpdrrew (Ap. 40 e} 
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45d 
, > e SBS EN , a? y a] , ' 
ow: tevfovrar & Ws Td €eixds ToLovTwY olamEp Elwle yiyve- 
3 w > (2 AN A 3 vd aA A > \ 
cat €v tats dpdavias TEpt Tovs dpPavovs. 7 yap ov xpr 
wn A wn 4 
TovetoOat matdas, 7 cuvdcatadaiTwpety Kal TpéhovTa Kal 
mavoevovTa: ov O€ pou Soxels Ta fpalvporata aipetoba- 
Q 8° yo aA > A > AG \ > 8 wn aN an 
xp) 9, amep av avnp ayabos Kat avdpetos edouro, TadTa 
e aA , , A >) ~ x A wn - > 
aipeicOat, paoKkovTa ye dn apeTns Ora TravTds Tod Biov Emu- 
peretoOar ws eywye kal vTep wov Kat UTép NUOY TOY TOV 
y ey \ 
ETLTNOELWV aio XVVOMal, tay) dd€n aATAVY TO TPGyua TO TEL we 
3 Z , N nae , A 4 A eed A , 
avavopia Tit TH NMETEPG mempay Oar, Kal 4 Elrodos THS dtkns 
> QA tA 4 > wn oj A > > Cal Q > X 
eis TO SuKacryptoy as eionOev E€dv pr eloedOety, Kal avTdos 
56 ayov ths Sikns ws éyévero, Kat TO Tedevtatoy 87 Tovrt 


9. 7 yap xrd. : the ydp is connected 
with an unexpressed reproof. 

13. dackovra ye 54: particularly 
when one claims that he has, etc. Cf. 
a ye 5 Ap. 40 a. 

15. ph: see on dpa ye ph 44 e. 
The notion of fear is remotely im- 
plied. This construction is common 
in Plato. —amav rd mpaypa: in three 
divisions, —the entry of the suit, the 
conduct of the case, and the neglect of 
the opportunity to escape. 

16. dvavdpia tivi «rd. : some lack 
of manliness on our part. Notice here 
the emphasis given to ry jueréoa, for 
which we are responsible. If Crito and 
the rest, by showing more energy, by 
using all possible influence against 
Meletus and his abettors, had carried 
the day, they would have been more 
genuinely d&yvdpes in Crito’s sense. — 
Kal ) elooSos, kal 6 ayév: in apposi- 
tion with arav 7d mpayua 7d Tepl oé. 
On the meaning of the technical 
terms, see Introduction § 50 f. — Pre- 
cisely how the trial of Socrates could 
have been avoided except by his 


flight from Athens is not clear. A 
wholly untrustworthy tradition says 
that Anytus offered him terms of 
compromise. Socrates’s friends might 
have brought pressure to bear on the 
prosecutors to let the charge fall, even 
if these could not be bought off. 
The state had no regular prosecutor. 
Probably abundant means were at 
hand for raising legal technicalities, 
and for securing thus an indefinite de- 
lay. All that Crito necessarily sug- 
gests, however, is that flight was open 
to Socrates. At Athens, as at Rome, 
the law allowed a man to go into 
voluntary exile. 

17, elofrOev: cf. Ap. 29¢ 

18. oayév: the management of the 
case, when it came to trial, — that 
Socrates did not properly conciliate 
his judges. — 76 reXevtaiov rout: the 
scene of this act is laid in the prison. 
The expression at first is indefinite, — 
whether death or escape from death, 
but at last refers to the present oppor- 
tunity to leave the prison by the con- 
nivance of some official. 
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Y , A , , ‘ \ 3 , A 
WO iTEp KaTayEehws THS mpakews KaKlLO TLL KQaL avavopia TY) 


20 e€ é PY ed , (3 “A 5 A 4 4 > \ > , 
HET pe Lamy evyeval NAS OKELV, OLTLVES OE OUKt €O@- 


Oe \ S , Kat > x \ 5 , ¥ ‘ 
OApLev OVOE OV GOaAVUTOV, OLOV T OV KAL OUVVATOV, El TL KAL pe 


Kpov nav odedos Hv. 


a > s , ¢ y 
TavTa, ObV, w LwKpaTes, Opa pn dpa 


an lal \ > S ¢ lal 
T@ KAK@ Kal aloxpa 7H Gol TE Kal Hulvy. adda Bovdevou, 


paddov &° ovde BovreverOar ert wpa, addrda BeBovredto ban. 


25 pia Se Bovlyn: THs yap Emiovans vuKTds TavTa Tadta Set 


mempayOar. et 
adda 
pndapos addws Tole. 


ar 
OLOV TE. 


Le A 
d€ TL mepysevodpev, advvatov Kal ovKért 
\ , Ky ‘ 
TAaVTL TPOTW, © LoKpartes, Te(Mov por Kal 


VIL 20. 70 dire Kpirav, 7 tpobvpia cov moddov aéia, 
el pera Tivos OpOdrnTOs Ein: el S€ pH, dow peilwy, ToTO’Tw 


19. kardyeXws: in Crito’s opinion, 
all who were involved made themselves 
a laughing-stock by their negligence 
and irresolution. In Crito’s phrase- 
ology, the notion of acting a part on 
the stage before the Athenian public 
is prominent. —kak(qa «7A. : in Crito’s 
eyes this is the culmination of disgrace 
(connect with 7d reXevraiov) in a matter 
that has been disgracefully misman- 
aged. Here is a return to the leading 
thought and a departure from the reg- 
ular grammatical sequence. The an- 
acoluthon is most obvious in the repe- 
tition of Soxety after ddéy,. 

20. Stamehevyévar REGS : people will 
think that Socrates’s friends allowed 
every opportunity, especially the pos- 
sibility of escape, to pass unimproved. 
jas is the object. 

21. ob8 ob cavrdv: sc. 
Crito hints at Socrates’s part, then 
recurs to his own. The interjection 
of such a clause in a relative sentence 
is irregular, but not unnatural. 


éowoas. 


22. dpa tO kax@: equivalent to od 
pdvov kaxd, or the adverbial rpés, besides. 

23. adda: cf. line 27, below, and 
aN éuc? welBou 45 a. 

25. ris émotens: cf. 44 a. Crito 
shows no faith in Socrates’s dream as 
a prediction, but his plans had been 
made before he heard it. 

26. el 5é +e wepipevotpev: this ad 
verbial use of 7? is developed out of the 
cognate accusative (kindred significa- 
tion). Cf. the English idiom, ‘‘ to 
delay somewhat (a bit).’’ 

VI. ‘‘Let us be sure that we are 
right, béfore we go ahead,’ Socrates 
says. ‘*I am ready to obey that prin- 
ciple which seems best. Now were we 
right in saying that we should pay 
attention to some opinions, and not to 
others ?”? +s 

1. ® Kpirwv: note the “ prepositive 
vocative.’’ —déla: sc. éorlv, in spite of 
the optative in'the protasis. 

2. el ely: not if it should be, but 
af it should ‘prove to be. 


Cf. Seva av etny 
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46 \ 
, a“ 5s \ @ a“ ¥ A 2 
xarerwrépa. oKoTeobat ody yp Nuas etre TavVTA TpaKTéoy 


¥ 4 € > ‘ > An A > ‘ \ aEN A 
ETE [LH* Ws Eyo ov Viv mp@Tov adda Kal aeEl ToOLOvTOS olos 
A M “A Ni , a i , a ¥ 
TOV ewav pndevi ado treiDerIa 7 TH Ady Os GY por hoyt- 
C , aN 4 “\ oe r l4 ra b] Aa» es, 
opevw BédAtiatos haivytrar. Tous d€ A\dyous ovs Ev TH ELTTPO 
¥ ? , a 2 A b , 7Q> ¢ , 
odev Edeyor ov Svvapar voy éxBadety, émedy pou nd’ 9 TUX 
- > ‘ s 9 A , \ ‘ > 
yeyover, adda oxedov TL Gporor paivovrat pot, Kal Tovs ad- 
A 4, 

Tovs mperBevw Kal TYL® OVOTEP Kal TpOTEpoy: Gv €ay pH) 
, » , 9 A , > ¥ Y 2 , 
Bedrtiw exopev déyew €v TO Taportt, ev toAe re ov pH gor 
TVvYKwWPHTW, od av TreEiw TOV VOY TaporvTwY 7 TOV TOAdOY 
Svvapis womep Tatdas nuas poppodurryntat, Serpovs Kai 

’ U4 A > 

Oavdrovs émureutovea kat ypnuatwv adaipéves. mas ovv 
dv perpidrata oKoroivela aita; el mp@tov pev TovTor 
Q , > , a N , Q A A , 
Tov Adyov avadrdBourev, Ov ad éyers TEpt TaV Soka, 16- 


elpyacuévos Ap, 28 d. For the present, 
Socrates does not decide whether 
Crito’s zeal is right or wrong. 

3. oxometobar: takes up the fov- 
Aever Gar, for which Crito says there is 
no time. 

4. ov viv «rd. : Socrates maintains 
that ‘‘truth is truth to the end of 
reckoning.’’ He has always held the 
view which he maintains now. Fora 
collocation similar to this combina- 
tion of viv and del, cf. 49 e. 

5. Tav uav: 7d éud includes all the 
faculties and functions both of body 
and of mind, but very likely ‘friends, 
as well. Among these \éyos {fs included 
as his wisest counselor. Cf. els rl ray 
Tov ameovvros 47 cand 8 rl ror’ éorl rdv 
juetépwv 47 e,—-relOer8ar: for the in- 
finitive with olos, cf. Ap. 31a. 

8. cye5év mr: is used courteously, 
instead of some word like drexvis 
or ravrdraci.— Spoor; not very dif- 
ferent in sense from ol 2¢rol,-and to be 


understood in the light of what im- 
mediately follows. Cf. kal mpérepov 
48 b. ‘‘They seem like what they 
formerly were.’’ Supply olof wep kal 
mpérepov(from what follows) with 8uococ. 

11. wAclw poppordrrnrar : popyodvr- 
tecOac has the double accusative like 
Brdarrev tivd 71. Mopuw was one of 
the fictitious terrors of the Greek 
nursery. —Tav mapdvtev: i.e. 7 7a 
mapoyra. 

12. Serpots Kal Oavarovs cr. 
these are the usual punishments, to 
the harshest of which Socrates has 
been condemned. The plural is used 
to put an abstract idea vividly by a 
process of multiplication. Cf. the use 
of mortes, neces, and the common 
poetical use of @dvaro to describe a 
violent and premature death. 

14. mpdrov pév: the second point is 
taken up at 48 b. 

15. el... dvadaBowpev: I think, if 
we should begin by taking up your point, 
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7a 
a a A A 
TEpov Kaha@s éhéyeTo ExdoToTE 7 Ov, bTL Tats pev Set ToY 
dofav mpoo€xew Tov vodv, Tats 8’ ov: 7 mpw pev epe dev 
> , A lal 
anoOvycKev Kadds ed€yeTo, viv S€ KaTddnhos apa eyéveTo 
4 »” > 
ort addws evexa oyou ed€yeTo, Hv 5é Tardia Kal ddrvapia ws 
adynOas; éemOupo 8 éywy éemoxdépacda, & Kpitwv, kown 
PETA Gov, El TL por aAOLOTEPOS haveirat, ered) GS’ EXH, 7 
€ > , \ ees - x , > wn > ? , 
O avTOS, Kal Edcomev xaipey H TeLaopeOa aiTd. edéyero S€ 
s © a 
TWS WS ey@puar ExdoToTE OS VT THY oiomévwy TL héyeL, 
4 on 2 A 4 4 A lot a e ” 
wotep vuvdn eyo edeyov, oT. TOv So€Gv 4s ot avOpwror 
dofalovor Séou Tas pév rept moddod troveta Bar, TAs dé pur. 
ww X\ A iy , 3 lal A ld 
TouTo mpos Deady, & Kpitwy, ov Soxet Kadas aor héyer Oar ; 
\ Q\ 4 > ta > \ A iA > , 
ov yap doa ye tavOpdrea éxTds ef Tov péddew atoOv7- 
y A 
OKELY avpLoY, Kal OK ay GE TapaKpovoL 7 TapovTa oupL- 
popa: okdme. 87, ovx ikavids Soxet aor héyer Oat, ore ov 
, SS ‘\ , A b) , wn > X \ 4 
Tacas yp7 Tas dofas Toy avOparwy Tiav, adrAG Tas MeV, 
\ > » , , A > 4 A , 
tas 8 ov; Ti dys; Tadra ovxt Kahds A€yerat ; 
KP. Kadds. 


etc. That is, such thorough considera- 
tion of Crito’s point (dy od Aéyes, 
44b, 45) involves considering the 
whole question whether, etc. 

16. éxaorote: i.e. whenever they 
came to speak on this subject. 

17. 4 ply pev xrd.: with 7 (an) a 
second question is superadded, which 
substantially forestalls the answer to 
the first. Cf. Ap. 26b. Cf. also 47 e, 
below, and especially 50e and 51 a, 
where we find 7 mpds per dpa co Tov 
marépa... mpos 6¢ thy marplia dpa. — 
Setv arovyocKev: was condemned to 
die. 

19. &AdX\ws: explained by what 
follows. Cf. Phaedo 115 d. 

21. o8 exo: i.e. am in prison under 
tondemnation of death. 


23. rl A€yev: the contradictory of 
ovdey Aéyerr. Cf. Ap. 30b. It means 
‘“*to say something that can be de- 
pended upon, that amounts to some- 
thing.’’ Cf. rl doxet Adyns réyev, ra 
Nixla; foe pévror dAéyerw te Laches 
195 c, to which Nicias humorously 
responds, kal yap Aéyer yé TL, ob pévror 
anrndés ye. 

27. dca: cf. ca ye Td viv eyol 
doxodvra 54 d.— Since Crito is not con- 
demned to death, he should have the 
same view as before, or at least should 
be less biased than Socrates. 

28. atprov: Socrates’s dream is 
forgotten, or he is arguing from Crito’s 
position (cf. 46 a). 

32. xaddés: Crito’s answers are 
brief. He cares for no discussion. 
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47 a 


=. Ovdxody Tas pev xpnoTas Timav, Tas 5é TovNpas LY; 


KP. Nat. 


x0. Xpynorat 8 ody at trav dpovipwv, tovnpat 8 ai tov 


adppovwr ; : 
KP. Ids 8 ov; 


VII. 30. Bépe 8%, was ad ra Tovadra €déyero; yupvale- 


A \ > > , 
HEVOS AV7)pP Kal TOUTO TPaTTwY TOTEPOV TaVTOS aVYOpos ETTAiVvy 


\ , \ , XN A >} fe , AAEM N , > , 
Kal yoyo Kal d6€7 TOV VOVYV TPOTEXEL, YN €VOS MOVOU EKELYOU 


5 


a wn , > \ a 4 ¥ 
Os av Tvyxadvy iaTtpds H madoTpiBys wv ; 


KP. ‘Evds povov. 


LQ. Ovxody PoBetoGar ypy Tods oyous Kai adomaler Oat 


Soe 3 s ‘ Pee Neo) ca 3 VS ‘ A LA 
TOUS ETALVOUS TOUS TOU EVOS EkELVoV, aLAG Ly TOUS TOV TOANOY. 


KP. Anda 7. 


SO. Tavrn apa avr@ mpakxtréov Kat yupvacréoy Kat ede- 
Hf sf 
“ye 


VII. If a man devotes himself to 
gymnastics, he must fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of the physician or 
the gymnastic trainer, and disregard the 
opinions of the masses,—or he will 
ruin his body. So in questions of what 
is just and honorable and good, a man 
must disregard the opinions of the 
masses, or he will ruin his soul. 

1. was ad édAdyero: the imperfect 
because the new question (ad) involves 
a matter which has already been dis- 
cussed. — ta rotatra: refers to what 
follows. The definite instance given 
is only one of many possible illus- 
trations of the kind. For further 
examples of the inductive method, cf. 
Ap. 25b. Cf. also Laches 184 c-185b, 
where the same example is elaborated 
to establish the same principle, that 
approval and instruction alike, if we 
are to heed them, should come from 
the one man who has made himself 


an authority, 6 waddy Kal émirndedoas, 
while the praise and the blame of the 
many are to be neglected. 

2. rovro mpatrwv: a man who 
makes this his work, and hence is 
earnest about it, one who wishes to 
make an athlete of himself. 

4. larpds 7 matSorp(Bys: often 
coupled together as having special 
charge of bodily vigor and health. 
The ifarpds was expected to cure dis- 
ease; the ma:dorpiBns professed and 
was expected (Gorg. 452b) kadovs re 
kal loxupods moety tods avOpwrovs Ta 
gdpuara, i.e. to prevent disease. Thus 
] yuuvacrixn had a higher aim than 
7 larpixy. —For the thought, cf. also 
Ap. 25 b. 

9. Kal eoréov ye: yé serves, where 
various points are enumerated, to 
mark a new departure; i.e. a fact 
different in kind from the preceding, 
and thus belonging to a new class 
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47d 

, \ , e EN A GEN A A > , ty 
OTEOV YE KQL TOTEOY, n av T@ EVL doKy Tw ETLOTATY) Kat 
A @® 


eet] 


KP. "Eovrt tavta. 


oh ~ ~ 
€maiovTt, addov ovptact Tots addXots. 
YQ. Kiev. dmeOjoas 6€ 76 Et Kal atipacas avrod tiv 
Py , ‘ \ > , , \ \ la A , 
fav Kal Tovs eraivous, TyAoas S€ TOVs THY TOANGY dyous 
Kat unoev eraldvtwv, apa ovdev Kakov TeloeTaL ; 
KP. Ilas yap ov; 
4 by ie! A ~ 
XQ. Tid €ori 76 kakdv TovTO Kal mot Telver Kal Els TL TOV 
a? A 
Tov amreiGovvTos ; iz 
n a a eRe 
KP. Andov or eis T6 THpa. TovTo yap diddAdvow. * ~ 
la lal iy 5s g 
20. Kadas déyers. odKovv kat TdAAa, & Kpitwr, ovtws, 
4 \ , } , \ or \ x la 8 4, ‘\ iol 
WA [LYN TAVTA OliwmEV, Kat ON Kal TEPL THY diKalwy Kal GOi- 
\ b) A wn & lal lal 
KwV Kal aloyp@v Kal Kah@v Kal ayaboy Kal KakOv, Tept dv 
vov » Bovdrry nytv éotiv, motepov TH Tov TOY BOED Set 
7 UT ’ Ie H] n 
¢€ A y N A > , x A A re gt ¥ , 
nas erecOar, kat hoBetcbar aityy, n TH Tod Evos, Et Tis 
> ? oh a A \ > , N A A 
€oTw ératwv, ov det Kal alcyvverOar Kai PuBetoar wadrdov 
aA , 3 ¥ Kad > N > , 
} TvptTavTas ToUs adous; @ El 17) AkKoAoVOHoopED, SiadOe-' 
A > A N , a la \ , , te hae 
podpev exetvo kat AwByncopefa 6 TO peév Sikaim BEdtLov eyi- 
a 2 3297 > , i cal »Q7 3 A 
yveto, TO 8 adikw amTadAUTO. 7H OdEV euTL TOUTO ; 
> 5 
KP. Otua eywye, © LHxKpares. 
Sikalwv ayalay 


14. rots Adyovs : states collectively aloxpav 


what has been subdivided into 6ééa, LOlkwy Kadav Kakv, 


oyos, ératvos. — Tod Gv .. . raidvtav: 
of the masses, who have no special 
knowledge whatever. — xat is explica- 
tive, as in the second line above. 

17. els rl xrr.: cf. tGv eudv 46 db. 

19. Si6AAvewv: sc. 6 drebdr. 

21. kal 8 Kal: introducing the 
particular point for the sake of which 
the illustration has been made. Cf. 
kat 6) cal 18 a. Socrates has at last 
reached his goal; his point has been 
established by induction. Cf. 27 b.— 
Notice the doubly chiastic arrangement, 


28. tylyvero, AmaddAUTO: i.e. yiryve- 
cba, arddrduvoba édXéyero, the so-called 
philosophical imperfect, which carries 
a statement of the admitted results of 
a previous discussion back to the well- 
remembered time when the facts stated 
were established in argument. ‘‘ We 
saw that the soul is made better by 
justice.’? Cf. add Fy éxelvn ¥ (sc. 7 
povoixyh) dvtlatpopos THs yupvacre«ys, el 
péuvnoa Rep. 522 a, év nécw yap avradv 
6 Snmotikds Av (sc. as we saw) Rep. 
587 c. See GMT. 40; SCG. 218. 
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47d 

VIII. 20. bépe 57, av 7d brd Tod byrewod perv Bédriov 
yryvopevov, vd TOV vorwdous b€ SiaPGeipcpevoy Sror€écw- 
pev, meOdopevor py TH TOV erratovtwr Sd6Ey, apa Brwrov Hiv 
cot. SuepOappevov aitov; €or. S€ mov TovTo To Tapa: 7H 
ovxt ; 

KP. Nat. 

20. *Ap’ obv Biwrdv nuty éorw pera poxOnpov Kal die- 
POappevov owparos ; 

KP. Ovdapas. 

=O. *AAAa per’ exeivou dpa nuiv Biwrdv duehOappevor, 
@ TO adikov pev hwBarar To S€ Sixacov dvivrnaw; 7 davdd- 
TEpov Hnyovpeba elvar TOU TapaTos EkEtVvo, 6 Ti TOT éoTt TOV 


€ la V A Y > LO , QL xe 5 , > , 
NMETEPOV, TEDL ON T AOLKLA KaL FY OLKALOTUYY EOTLD ; 48 


16 


KP. Ovdapas. 
YQ. "AANA TiptwreEpor ; 
KP. IIoAv ye. 


Ss A 
XQ. Ovw apa, o Bédricte, Tavy july ovtw dpovtictéor, 


VIII. Life is not worth living if a 
man has a diseased body, and so aman 
must obey the directions of a physician, 
an expert, and not follow the opinions 
of the masses. Is life worth living with 
a diseased soul? Should a man heed 
the opinions of the masses as to what is 
right and honorable ? 

3. mevOdpevor py xTr.: by its posi- 
tion yu contradicts 77. . . 56&7, but 
not webduevor, and implies 4\\a Ty Tv 
pn éraibvrwy 56&y. The effect of writ- 
ing reOduevor. wy instead of uh meb6- 
Hevor is to lay greater stress on both 
words, and the failure to say distinctly 
whose opinion it is which is obeyed 
leaves all the more stress on pu7.— 
apa PBiwtdv xrr.: cf. dvetéracros Blos 
Ap. 38 a. 


10. GAG. . . Gpa: ironically op- 
posed to the preceding negative state- 
ment, but at the same time expecting 
no for its answer. This last must be 
indicated by the tone in which the 
question is asked. — The argument is 
a minore ad maius. 

11. §: with both verbs, though 
ovvdvac does not govern the dative. 
Cf. ols ... ékerdtevw Ap. 41 ¢. Even 
AwBacbac usually takes the accusa- 
tive. 

12. 6 rl wor tort: it was not spec- 
ified above (d), and consequently there 
is no reason for arguing about its 
name here. 

17. otk pa otrw: here again Soc- 
rates takes the last step in a long in- 
duction. 
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48 b 


A € a oh ba 
Ti €povowy ot TroAdol NGS, GAN oO TL 6 emalwy wept TaV S.- 


129 


Kaiwy Kat adikwv, 6 €ls, Kal avT) 7 adyOea. GaTE TPaTOV 
bev tavTn ovk dp0ds eionyet, elonyovpevos THs TOY TOAAGY 
dons Sey Nas dpovriley wept roy Sikalwv Kal Kad@v Kat 
ayadov kat Tay évartiov. “Adda pev dy,” daly y’ av ts, 


(44 t , > ’ \ ¢ a e Q > , ”) 
oto. T Eloy Nas Ol TOdXOL ATOKTELVUVAL. 


KP. Aja 3 Kal tavta: hatin yap av, & LaxKpares. 
XQ. “AANOH déyars. GAN, G Oavydore, odTds 7° 6 Adyos 


Ay A a 
ov SveknvOapev euovye Soxet ert dporos eivar Kal mpdtepor : 


\ dé > » , > »¥ 7 € A x ¥ y > ‘ ~ \ 
Kal Tovd av oKOTEL El ETL wevEer Hly 7) OV, OTL OV TO Lyy TEpL 
? if > \ ‘ > A 
m\EeloTov ToLntéov, adda TO Ev Cyp. 


KP. ’AdAa péver. 


> 4 \ ~ \ 9 
XO. To & ed kal Kadds kal dtxaiws ore Ta’Tov eoti, ever 


7 Ov pever; 
KP. Méve. 


IX. 20. OvKody €« trav oporoyoupevwy TovTO oKETTEOY, 


id / 3 XN > / lal 3 tf \ > 4 
morepov Sixatov eue evOevde mepacbar e€vévar pn adievtwv 


18. rl, 6 te: a not unusual com- 
bination of the direct and indirect 
forms of question. —The double ac- 
cusative is asin kaka (kax@s) Néyerv Tuvd. 
—4éAAa: a shift of construction, in- 
stead of ws, correlative with ovrw. 

19. airy fh GAqPaa: ie. Truth 
speaking with the lips of 6 ératwy, or 
appearing as the result of strict and 
patient inquiry. The Laws are intro- 
duced later as the final authority in 
such matters. — dere xr. : again Soc- 
rates reproves Crito, this time for his 
appeal to the Athenian public (44 d). 

22. pev 54: nearly equivalent to 
Bay. 

25. ovrds +’ 5 Adyos KTA.: Cor- 
responds to xal révd’ af, which might 
have been xai 85’ ad doxe? xrX. — The 


connection of thought would not hin- 
der us from subordinating the first 
clause: ‘‘as our discussion just closed 
agrees with what we argued formerly 
(when dealing with the same matter), 
so, etc.”’ 

27. dt. od Td Liv xrr.: cf. Ap. 
28 b ff. 

30. rd 8 ed xrd.: this is needed 
because of the confused ideas which 
many associate with ef (jy, e.g. (1) plain 
living and high thinking, or (2) high 
living and no thinking. 

IX. ‘In this case, then,’’ says Soc- 
rates, ‘‘ we are to disregard the opinions 
of the masses, and to consider only 
whether it is just or unjust, right or 
wrong, for me to leave the prison with- 
out the consent of the Athenians.”’ 


b 
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48 ¢ 
’"AOnvaiwv, 7 ov Sikatov: Kal éay pev haivnrar Sixatov, Tret- ¢ 
, 6 > be 4 ~ a be ‘ - \ iZ , 
popeda, et d€ py, COpev. as 0€ ou eyes TAS TKEPELS TEpL 
3 3 , , ‘N P ‘ 7 lal : ‘si 
T dvakocews ypnpdtrov kat dd&ys Kat maidwy Tpodis, 1} 
ws adyOas raira, & Kpitov, oxeupata y Tav padtws azro- 
, ee , > » > (ee at) > \ 
kTewdvTov Kal avaBiwoKopevav y av, Eb ool T Foray, ovdert 
\ A , A No € A °° 3 or, € , Y 
avy v@, TOUTwY TOY TOAMOY. HpLY O, EELON O AdYOS OUTWS 
e A \ QA ¥ , SNe, 67, 2», 4 
aipet, py ovdey ado oKemtéov 4 OmEp vuvdn édéyopuer, 
morepoy Sikara mpafopev Kal ypHuata TehovvTES TOUTOLS TOLS 
> Ay. id > > - a 4 iN: > ‘ > ‘4 4 ‘\ 
ene evbevd e€d£ovar Kat xdpitas, kat adrot e€dyorrés Te Kat 
eEaydpevor, H TH adnOeia adicyjooper TavTa TadTa TOLOUYTES ° 
a If ¥ CRON ie) , \ > / € , 
kav dawopuela adixa ata épyaldomevor, ur ov Sén vrodoyi- 
CexOar ovr’ ei drofvynoKey Set mapapevorvtas Kal Hovytav 


¥” ys e aA , A A >) A 
ayovTas OUT aio OTLOVV TACK EW Tpo TOU GQOLKELD. 


KP. Kadds pév pot dSoxets Aéyev, @ Xdxpares: opa dé 


Ti dpa@pev. 


A 9 A ¥ 
SO. SKordpuev, d ayablé, kown, Kat €t 7 €lLS avTidéeyety 
BEV, yave, UB ! Y 


4. tas oxébes: drawn into the 
construction of the relative clause, to 
which precedence has been given, in- 
stead of atra: al oxéyes, ds déyes, 
oxéupatd elo.y xrX.—The article is 
commonly not retained in such a case, 
€.g. ous % mods voulfer Beovs od vopltwy. 
The corresponding demonstrative ratra 
goes into the gender of the predicate. 

5f. ph... qs: sce. dpa xrd. Look 
to it, Crite, lest all this, at bottom, may 
prove to be, etc. A milder way of 
saying ratra oxéupara brvra palverat, 
strengthened by ws ad7n0ds. Cf. uh od 
roor 7 Ap. 39 a. 

7. kal avaBiwoKkopévov y av: and 
would bring them to life again too. The 
év forms with this participle the 
apodosis. Usually avaBidoxerOa: is in- 
transitive, like ¢vaBidva.. 


8. 5 Adyos ovTws alpet: the argu- 
ment requires this. 

11. kal airol: we ourselves, too, 
stands for Crito and Socrates. Crito 
is responsible, in the supposed case, 
not only for his expenditure of money 
(xpjuara redodvres), but also for in- 
stigating the act of Socrates, or rather 
for persuading him to allow various 
things to be done for him. — édyovres 
kTX. ; strictly Crito would be 6 é&dywv, 
and Socrates 6 é&ayéuevos. 

13. d&ixa: predicate. 

15. ovre mdoyew: sc. ef de7, to be 
supplied from the preceding clause. — 
twp Tod adikeiv: cf. Ap. 28 bd. ‘*There 
must be no question about submitting 
to the uttermost (67.00 rdoxev) rather 
than committing unrighteousness.’’ 
See also 54 b. 
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49a 
> an / > A 
Ewov A€yorTos, avTineye, Kal oor TEimopat: et O€ WH, TaDTaL 
»” S 
non, © pakdpre, TodddKus por Aéywr Toy adrov heyor, ws xp) 
5] , PS) b) , > Q , 3 \ > tA e€ b] \ XN 
evOevde akovtav “AOnvaior ewe amiévar: ws &yo Tmepl mod- 
Aov Tovodpar TEloas GE Ta’Ta TpaTTEV, AAAG pA7) AkoOVTOS. 
LA Oe } \ lal , ‘\ > - SF ¢ lan 4 
opa 0€ On THs aKdbews THy apyyv, édv cou ikavds éynrat, 
‘ a Ga 
Kat TELp@ atoKpiveo Oar TO EpwTomevov 7) av padiora ol. 
KP. “AdAa treipdcopan. 
\ 
X. LO. Ovderi tpdtm hapev Exdvtas abduxnréov elvar, 7) 
\ \ LO ie, 4 \ S She, a >) lal la > RD) 
TW MEV AOLKYNTEOV TPOTH, TL O Ov; H OvdaUas 76 y’ adL- 
A y¥ > A A 
Kev ovT ayaldy ovte Kahov, Ws TodAdKLs Huy Kal év TO 


éumpoobev ypovw wpohoyyOn; [omep Kat adptu édéyero:| 7H 


A ¢€ A > Cal € , ¢ , 3 “A A > , 
TaCTaL Huy exeivar at rpoaber 6poroyiar ev Talade Tals ddt- 

21. as: inasmuch as, equivalent to 24. 4... oly: sc. Kara 7d ddnOes av 
éreit. Cf. Latin quippe. dtoxplvecOat 7d épwt wpuevor. 


22. ddAG ph dkovros: not contrary 
to your will, opposed distinctly to 
meicas oe, with your approval. Cf. 
49 efin. The vivid contrast of these 
two clauses makes the omission of 
gov, the subject of dxovros, the easier. 
Indeed, cases are common where a 
personal or a demonstrative pronoun or 
some vague general notion of persons 
or things is the subject implied. 

23. éav A€ynrar...: if haply the 
statement may satisfy you. édy does 
not like e (cf. 48 b) mean whether. 
The subject of the dependent sentence 
is made by anticipation (prolepsis) the 
object of gpa. Cf. Milton, Sonnet to 
Sir Henry Vane (xiv), 

Besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each 
means, 


What severs each, thou hast learned, which 
few have done. 


Cf. below (49 d).—Socrates is ear- 
nestly enforcing a principle. 


X. If to do wrong is never right, 
then to return evil for evil is wrong, and 
one must never render ill for ill. Agree- 
ment on this fundamental principle is 
important. Few people hold it. 

1, ékévras: sc. 7uads. The infinitive 
with a verbal often depends on an im- 
plied d5e?7, even when no de? precedes. 
Cf. 51¢. Here déicnréov is equivalent 
to Sef ddcxetv. GMT. 928. 

2. 1] obSapds xrd.: here the first 
member of the disjunctive question 
is resumed, so that the questioner 
gives notice to the questioned, as it 
were, of his opinion. —‘‘Is this a 
relative or an absolute rule ?’’ 

3. hpiv: equivalent to vf’ judy. 

5. y waco. xrd.: here and in the 
words 7 mavrds waddov xrrX. below, we 
see that Crito does not assent readily. 
After each double question (1) ovdev! 

. Hporoyndn ; (2) 7 maou. . 
tpérw; Socrates has looked at Crito 
for an answer. Finally he extorts the 


. wavTe 


e 
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49a 
Cae 3 , Sas NN , > ? ¥ 
yas Nméepats Exkexupevat eloty, Kal madat, © Kpitwv, apa 
Tyrukoide [yépovtes] avdpes mpds addydovs oovdy Siade- 
, 2, 7 e XA 2 ‘ 4 Oe 5 4 
youevor ehdfopev nuds avrovs taidwy ovdev diadéportes ; 
wn \ A 4 ¥ y Ube KS , e ~ ¥ 
N TavTos paddov ovTwSs EXEL WOTEP TOT EhEyETO NULY, ELTE 
‘\ ¢ N ¥ / SN ¥ A ¢ A A , 
dhaciv oi modXol etre py, Kat EiTe Set Nuas ert TAYE XaeTO- 
TEpa TAT KEY ELTE Kal TPQdTEpa, Guws TS Y AdiKELY TO GOL- 
A \ 
KoUYTL Kal KaKOv Kal aloxypov Tuyxaver dy TavTl TPdTe; 


papev 7 ov; 
KP. Paper. 


XQ. Ovdapds apa det adixety. 


KP. Od S4ra. 


A ¥ 
20. O88" ddikovpevoy dpa avTaduKely, Ws ob ToANOL olor 


Tal, meron Y ovdapas Set ddixetv. 


KP. Ov daivera. 


XO. Ti dé df; Kaxoupyety det, & Kpitwv, 4 ov; 


¥ 


KP. Ov det Syjzov, & YéKpares. 
XQ. Ti dé; avrikaxoupyety Kak&s Tacyovta, ws ot Tod- 


hol dact, Sixkarov 7 ov Sikaov; 
? n 5) 


briefest assent by the pointed dapeév 
n ov; in line 13 below. 

6. txxexvpévar xrdr.: are thrown 
away. Cf. Henry VIII iii. 2, ‘* Crom- 
well, I charge thee, fling away ambi- 
tior.’’ Similar is the Latin effundere 
gratiam, laborem.—kal mdédar 
xT. : dtapépovres forms the predicative 
complement of ¢Ad@ouev (GMT. 887), 
and dtadeyouevor indicates concession. 
The present tense tells of what was 
going on. GMT. 147. 2. 

11. spws... wavtl rpérw: a more 
distinct reiteration of what 7 mavrds 
MaGddov xt). has already stated. 

19. od dalverar: plainly net. As 
ov pnut means I deny. rather than I do 


not assert, so ob dalverac means not it 
does not appear, but tt does appear not. 

20. kakoupyeiv: this, like Kxaxds 
motecv, COVerS More cases than dé:Kety 
—it includes décxety and also cases of 
harm done where little or no question 
of right and wrong is involved. Ap- 
parently, it was more commonly used 
in every-day matters than ddcxety. 

22. xaxas xrr.: if one is wronged. 
— s oi rodAol act: tbe English idiom 
puts this after dixaiov.— That ‘do- 
ing harm to one’s enemies’’ was part 
and parcel of the popularly accepted 
rule of life is plain from many pas- 
sages. Compare the character of Cyrus 
the younger: davepds 8 ny, kal ef rig 7% 


25 
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49 a 
KP. Ovdsapas. 


138 


XQ. To yap mov Kakas Tovey avOpatrous Tov adiKety 


ovdev Siadépen. 
KP. “AdnO7 déyets. 


dwt ee AGA > A wn lal wn 
X02. Our’ dpa avraduxety Set odte KakGs rovety ovdéva av 


0 ie Oo A € an , e > A Nie wkd 5 , 
PowTov, Ov QV OTLOUY TAarKXN) UT QAuUTWY. KAL opa, @ Kpe 


nw A e AN Q , e nw 
TOV, TAVTA KkaBopodoyov OTWS PN Tapa d0€av omodoyys. 


78 XN 4 2\ 7 ‘\ A ‘ a X\ , ey 
oloa y2p OTL odtyous TLOL TAVTA KaL SoKEt Kal dd€e. OLS 


> Y 5 ‘5 AN @ / , > ¥ \ , 
OVV OUTW OEOOKTAL KAL OLS LY), TOUTOLS OVK EDTL KOLVY) Bovay, 


ayabov 7» Kakdy mojoaev abrbv, viKav 
meipwpevos KTA. Xen. An. i. 9.11. Cf. 
also Meno’s definition of virtue, airy 
éotly avdpds dpery, ikavdyv elvar Ta THs 
modews mpatrev, Kal mpadtTovTa Tovs wey 
glrous ef moretv, Tovs 5° éxOpovs Kaxds 
Meno 71e. Plato eloquently defends 
his more Christian view throughout 
the first book of the Republic, in the 
Gorgias, and elsewhere. That the 
many assert vengeance to be right, 
Socrates might say is proved by every- 
day experience in dealing with men. 
Many recognized authorities encour- 
aged them in such a view. That the 
historical (in contrast to the Platonic) 
Socrates at least did not contradict 
this maxim of popular morality is ar- 
gued from one place in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (ii. 6. 35), where, appar- 
ently with the ready approval of Crito- 
bulus, Socrates says, 87 @yywxas dvdpds 
dperhv elvac vixav rods pev pldous ed 
mowtvra, Tovs & éxOpovs kaxds. This, 
however, does not make him responsi- 
ble for the maxim, since he practically 
quotes it from the mouth of the Many. 
Indeed, the context has a playful 
color which ought to warn us not to 
take Socrates precisely at his word. 


27. &dnOA Aéyers: not every Athe- 
nian would have granted this, but 
Crito was no Sophist, and had been 
long under the influence of Socrates. 
In the New Testament, dd.xéw is some- 
times used like kxaxouvpyéw, for hurt, 
harm. Cf. 6 uxdv ob ph ddcxnOA éx Tob 
Oavdrov rot devrépov Rev. ii. 11; wat 7d 
édasov kal Tov olvoy uh adixjoys ib. vi. 6; 
ib. vii. 2 ff. 

28. ovr’ dpa xrd: the completest 
presentation of this precept must be 
sought in the teaching of Christ. Cf. 
ANNA vutv A€yw Tots akovovcw: dyarare 
Tous €xOpovs tur, Kad@s moetre Tots 
pucovoww duds St. Luke vi. 27. 

30. kaboporoydav, spodroyys: see on 
épydferbar 44 d. 

31. oAlyors: i.e. only to a few. 

32. rotro.s odk gore xrd.: this is 
strongly set forth in the Gorgias, 
where the Sophist and the true Phi- 
losopher represent respectively these 
two clashing theories. They have no 
common standing-ground. The one 
thinks the other foolish, and the other 
thinks the firstimmoral. Starting from 
different premises they were not likely 
to reach the same conclusion, and 
their discussions were futile 
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494 
GXN’ dvayKn TovTous ah\ylwy Katappovely, 6pOvTas Ta ah- 
Andav Bovrevpara. oxdre 81 ody Kal ov ev pada, TOTEpOV 
Kowwwvets Kal cuvdoKEel Gor Kal apywpeda evrevOer Bovdevo- 
pevor, ws ovdemoT opbds €xovTos ovTE Tov ad.Kely oiiTe TOD 
GVTAOLKELY OVTE KaK@S TAT KXoVTA apiver Oat avTLOpOVTa Ka- 
Kas: n adioracat Kal ov KoLWwYELS THS APYNS; Epmol pev 

X Xi , 4 ‘i an ¥ an XN > 9 ¥ 

yap Kal madau ovrw Kal viv ere Soxet: col 8 et my addy 
dédoxrar, héeye kal SidacKe. ci 8 Eupevers Tots mpdae, 76 


la ¥ 
[ETA TOUTO aKovE. 


KP. *AAN’ €upéva te kal cvydoKet por- adda déye. 


SQ. Aéyw 5% ad 76 pera rovTc, waddov 8 épwra: méoTEpov 


o »¥ e , Si » , a9 , 
QaaypwTls opmodoynon TW UKALaA OVTQA TIOLYTEOV 1] efamratyréor ; 


KP. Towréor. 


XI. 20. °Ex rovtwy 87 dbp. amidvtes evOevd’ Huets py 


4 A la ‘N 
MELT AVTES T™mYv TOA, TOTEPOV KAaKHS TLVAS ToLOdpEV, Kal 


aA a y lat a yy XN > , ® e 4 
TAVUTQA OUS HYKLOTA Set 1) Ov; Kal EULPEVOMEV OLS wporoyynaa- 


, Cy A »” 
4 dukatous OVO LY 1 OU; 


36. os ovSémore x7r.: a statement 
of what is involved in évred0ev, which 
is equivalent to é« rovrov Tod Aédyou 
(setting out from this principle). ws 
with the genitive absolute is used in 
this same way also after \éyer. 

37. dvraSixetv: explained by the 
following. 

38, THs apxfis: cf. Kal dpywueda 
évrevbev, above. dpx7y is the starting- 
point of an investigation, —a prin- 
ciple, a conviction. Cf. 48 e. 

39. wal mddau xrd.: Cf. od pdvory 
xTr. 46 b. 

44. 4 tamarnréov: Socrates says 
this rather than 7 0d mommréov because 
of the preceding @ ay ris duodroyncy Tw. 
Such an admission pledges a man to put 
his principle in practice. é¢fararay is 


not only construed with an accusative 
of the person, here easily supplied from 
7%, but furthermore takes the accusa- 
tive of the thing. 

XI. If Socrates shall leave the prison 
without the consent of the Athenians, 
will he not overthrow the laws and the 
whole city, so far as lies in his power ? 
And will he have any excuse to offer 
except that the city has wronged him ? 

2. ph meloavres: cf. 51 b, and note, 
and meidew abrhy 7 7d dlkacov répuxe in 
51¢.—thv wédwv: i.e. rods ’APnvalous. 

3. OvS Hetora KTr. : SC. KaKds rrocely. 
—ols ovo: for rovros & wWuoroyioa- 
pev Slkata SvTa. wpuodoyhoapev would re- 
quire the accusative as in 49 e, above, 
but the dative is assimilated regularly 
to the omitted object of éupévoper. 


50 
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50 b 
’ ¥ s , > 4 X ad o3 a 
KP. Ovn exo, @ LwKpares, adtokpivacbat pds 6 épwras 
ov Yap évvod. 
0. ’AAN dE oKoOrTeEL. 
amodidpdoke, «0 Stas Set dvoudoa TovTo, €AOdvTEs ot 


el pédAdovow uty evOevde etre 


, ‘\ XN \ wn aN > / ¥ (Ye > , 
vomoL Kal TO KOWOY THS TOAEWS EmLTTAaVTES EpowwTo: “ Kime 
> n~ A x an 
for, © LaKpares, Ti ev vm EXELS ToLELY; AAO TL} TOUTHW TO 
® A a A 
Epyw w emuxerpets Siavoel Tovs TE Vomous Huds amrodecat Kal 
, a e 
TUuTATAY THY TOY TO Gov PEPOS; 7 SoKEl Got oloy 7” ETL 
> 4 ‘ 4 \ S59: , 3 ay ¢€ 4 
exeivyny thy Tod elvat Kal pr) avarerpapOat, ev y at yevd- 
Ou a de > , > > e > i lal ¥ , 
pevat Otkar pndev taxvovow, add’ vm idwwT@v akupot TE 
, \ , ”? ye) A us y 4 ss 
yiyvovrat Kat diapbeipovrar;”’ Ti Epodpuev, © Kpitwy, mpos 
a . » A N . ¥ ¥ ¥ 
TavTa Kal adda ToLtavTa; ToAAa yap ay TLS ExoL, aAdws TE 
Kal pyTwp, eimeity vTep TovTOV Tod Vvdomov amroddupEvov, Os 
“2 A 
Tas Oikas Tas Sukaceioas mpoordrrea Kuplas Elvat. 7 Epod- 


5. otk éxw «rd.: Crito seems afraid 
of understanding what is meant; the 
consequences alarm him. This natural 
state of mind on his part gives reason 
for a reconsideration of the whole sub- 
ject from a new point of view. 

8. 0’ dws x7rd.: this softening 
phrase is used out of consideration for 
Crito, who had said ééévar. To nse 
the word applied to runaway slaves 
might give him offense. 

9, rd Kody THS wédrAews: the com- 
monwealth, Cf. Daaprinréwy TE Kop 
diareuropuévovs Hdt. i. 67, sent by the 
commonwealth of Sparta. So Cicero 
says commune Siciliae. —The per- 
sonification of the state and the laws 
which here follows is greatly admired 
and has been abundantly imitated, e.g. 
by Cicero in his first Catilinarian Ora- 
tion (7. 18). — The somewhat abrupt 
transition from jutv above to w Dd- 
kpares Suggests the fact that, in this 


matter Socrates considered himself 
alone responsible to the Laws. 

10. pol: one of the Laws acts as 
spokesman. 

13. efvat: the attention is drawn to 
elvat, exist, by the negative statement 
of this idea in wh dvarerpdpda, not to 
be utterly overturned, which follows. 

17, phtwp: “this would be a good 
theme for an eloquent speaker.’’ — 
brép rovTou TOU vépou Ti. : on behalf of 
thislaw if its existence were in jeopardy. 
Cf. émixeipeis droAdvvar d below. This 
notion of threatened suffering is often 
attached to the present and imperfect 
of this verb. The wording of this pas- 
sage recalls the Athenian usage which 
required that a law, if any one pro- 
posed to change or repeal it, should be 
defended by regularly appointed advo- 
cates (cvviyopo.), but the Laws here are 
thoroughly personified, as wronged per- 
sons. 
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50¢ 
gy € A (4 \ 
per Tpos avtovs ore “Hdixer yap NMas 7 TALS Kal OvK 6pBas 
THy Sikny expe”; TavTa 7 TL Eporper ; 
KP. Tatra vy Aia, & Lwoxpares. 
x Xx s 3S 
XII. LO. Ti ovv, dy eitwow ot vopor “QO BoéKpares, 7 
a A wn a 
Kal TadTa GpodoynTo nly TE Kal Gol, H Empevery Tats Sikats 
iz x e aN 5 , Bel > & Cea a , oN o 
ats avn Todus OuKaly; el ody avTdv Gavpaloiper AEeyouTwr, 
+) \ 
lows ay etrrovev oTe “°O, Sdxpares, wr) Oavpale Ta Neyopeva, 
> > 9 , 3 \ \ ¥ A an? A s) 
adn’ arroxpivov, ered) Kal eiwhas xphioba TO epwrGy TE Kat 
3 Lp , s if lal e ” ‘ an 4 bd 
amokpiverOar. hepe yap, Ti eyKah@v nui Kal TH ode Em- 
XELpets uas amodd\var; ov mpOTOv pév E eyerYHTapeV 
nuets Kal uv nuov édduBaver THv pyTépa Gov 6 TaTHp Kat 
epitevoey GE; Ppacov ovy, TOVTOLS NUOV, TOLS VOmoLS TOLS 
\ \ , , ¢ > aA » Mts PD 
TEpl TOVS ydmous, meuher TL WS ov Kah@s EXoVTW ; Ov 
, ” v4 y cé> \ A ‘\ \ A , 
peudhopar, ainv dv. “’AXdda Tots TEpt THY TOV yEevop~evov 
, \ , OS \ Vere , > > aA 
Tpopyy Te kal Tadeiay, ey WY Kal ov emaLdevOns ; 7 Ov Kadas 
TPOTETATTOV HUGV Ob Emi TOVTOLS TETAYMEVOL VOMOL, Tapay- 
“4 A \ A ~ 3 ~ \ a 
YeANOVTES TO TATPL TH TH GE Ev MOVOLKH Kal YULVATTLKY 


XII. Does not Socrates owe to the 
laws his lawful birth, and his training 
of mind and body? Can it be that while 
he would not think of returning a blow 
which his father might give him, he yet 
thinks it right to return a wrong which 
the city may have done him? Is not the 
city more honored and more holy than 
father or mother ? 

2. wal radra: i.e. that in certain 
cases the sentence of the laws might 
be set at nought. —‘‘ Was this the 
agreement ?’?—7 éppéverv: or (was 
the agreement between us) that you 
would abide, etc. 

3. als dv Sixdty: cf. 50b and 51e. 

5. xpfioOat xrd.: you are accus- 
tomed to asking and answering. 

9 f. rots mept rods ydpous : Socrates 


may have been thinking particularly 
of those laws regarding marriage which 
established the legitimacy (and thus 
the citizenship and rights of inheri- 
tance) of children (yvnoidrns). 

10. éxovow: dative of participle. 

11. GAAa: instead of érera 5é, 
which would have been written here 
to correspond to mpérov yuév, if Socra- 
tes’s answer had not intervened. The 
English idiom might use or. 

14. & povovky Kal yupvarrikg: 
these words cover the whole of educa- 
tion (radela), as Plato says, éore rou 7 
yev él cwpacs yuvaorixy, 7 5 émt puxF 
povoixn Rep. ii. 376 e. ‘* The education 
of the average Greek gentleman, like 
that of the average English gentle- 
man, comprised a certain amount of 
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¥ a y 9 an 
Seomorny, Eb TOL AV eTUyXaVvEY, WOT aTEP TacyXOLS, TadTa 
\ > A +” A 
Kal QVTUTOLELY, OUTE KAK@S AKOVOYTA avTiheyely OUTE TUTTO- 
pevoyv avtitimtTev ovr’ adda ToLvad’Ta Toda: Tpos dé THY 
¥ N ‘\ 
matpioa dpa Kal Tovs vdémouS e€oTaL Gol, woT €ayv oe emt- 
“~ ¢€ ~ 3 => 
XElpGpev Nwets amroddvvat Sikavoy yovpevor eivar, kal ov 


mental cultivation and a certain 
amount of athletic exercise. The 
former, besides reading, writing, and 
some elementary mathematics, con- 
sisted mainly in the reciting and learn- 
ing by heart of poetry, along with the 
elements of music, and sometimes of 
drawing. Perhaps because so much 
of the poetry was originally sung or 
accompanied, the word ‘music’ was 
sometimes applied to the education in 
literature as well as in music proper, 
and it is in this wider sense that Plato 
habitually uses it. Under the term 
‘gymnastic’ was understood the whole 
system of diet and exercise which, 
varying with the customs of different 
states, had for its common object 
the production of bodily health and 
strength, and the preparation for mili- 
tary service.’’ The Theory of Educa- 
tion in Plato’s Republic, by Nettleship, 
in Hellenica, p. 88.—The Muses in 
Greece had a much wider field than 
is assigned them now. 

17. S0vA0s: opposed to derrdrns. 


— This high standard of obedience to 
the established law was familiar to the 
Athenians before Plato wrote. —atrés 
we xtd.: Cf. Ap. 42 a. 

20. nm mpds piv . . . mpds SE KTA.: 
the first clause is logically subordinate. 
See on dea ay elny Ap. 28 d.— Notice 
the position of cof, which is neverthe- 
less not the emphatic word. 

21. mv: opposed to the future 
(rat). 

22. Seomdtynv: cf. doddos in 1. 17, 
above. —dmep macxots: anything that 
was (at any time) done to you. 

23. Kakws akotovta avTidéyetv: 
equivalent to Nodopovmevoy avTiodopetv. 

24. ovre...mwoddd: an explanation 
of wore . « GyTimovecy, in which the 
negative of ov« é€ tcov ny is repeated. 

25. ora: sc. é& Ycov 7d Slkawov. 

25 f. dore... Kalod & émyephoes: 
so that you in your own turn will, etc. 
The dependent clause of result becomes 
independent. — ov, when expressed in 
Attic, has emphatic position. «af in- 
dicates equality. 
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& pas Tovs vopovs Kal tHyv Tatpida Kal’ ocov dvvacat 
Q 4 aA aA 4 
emiyeipyoers avraToAdvat, Kal Pyoes TavtTa Toor Sikara 
~ > aA 3 aA > iZ > Y 
mparrew, 6 TH adnOeia THs aperis EmysEehomevos ; 7 OUTS 
, 4 , - y ? ‘ x ‘\ 
el codes, wate LEANOEY GE STL pyTPOS TE Kat TATpOS Kal 
a X 
Tov ad\dkwy Tpoydveyr amdvrwy TyudTEepov eoTiy H TaTpis 
Kal GELVvoTEpoy Kal ayiwrepov Kal é€v peilove poipa Kal 
> lal A \ 
mapa Oeois Kal map avOparots Tots voor Exovat, Kal TEBE 
lal \ lal (3 tf ‘ "2 , 
cba Set Kal paddov dreixewy Kat Owrevey tarpida yade- 
Gal x pal a a on ‘ 
Taivovrar 7 TaTépa, Kal y wee 7H Tovey a av KEhEvN, Kat 
lal ee 
TacXEV, éay TL TpooTatTn Taleiv, Hovyiay dyovTa, eav TE 
be IF lal is , > > fe ¥ : 16 
tuntecOau edv Te Seic Oat, edy 7’ eis TOAELOV ayn TPwOnT SpE 


28. ravra mowwv xrr.: in doing 
these things you were acting rightly. 

29. & érriyseAopevos xrd.: the irony 
comes out in oltws ef copds, wore AEANOEY 
ve. 7 conveys the covert reproof of 
the question, are you really ? 

30. dr: all the rest of the quota- 
tion is subordinate. In English the 
conjunction that would be repeated 
before each principal division. 

31. 4 wartpls: by the addition of 
the article the definite fatherland of 
each man is indicated. Cf. below, b, 
and 54c. For the article, cf. Henry V 
iv. 6, ‘‘ He smiled me in the face.’’ — 
On the facts, cf. Cicero, de Off. i. 17. 57, 
cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, 
propingui, familiares; sed om- 
nes omnium caritates patria 
una complexa est, proqua quis 
bonus dubitet mortem oppe- 
tere, si ei sit profuturus? Cf. 
also Hector’s els olwvds apicros, dut- 
vera. wept marpns, Hom. M 2438. 

32. é€v pelfLov. polpa: after the 
analogy of Homeric expressions like 
that used by Poseidon of Zeus, pevérw 


tpirary évi wolpy Hom. O 195, i.e. in the 
one of the three parts of the world 
allotted to him as one of the three sons 
of Cronus. 

33. wéBerBar xrdr.: the subject of 
céBecOat is an implied rivd, not warpléa. 

34. warpiSa yxaderalvovrav: the 
accusative follows oéBecGa: (as a mortal 
toa divinity), Uretxev (as a younger per- 
son), and @wrevery(as a slave), thongh 
brelxey should be followed by the 
dative. See on Ap. 41 c. 

35. welOerv: used absolutely, as in 
Ap. 35 ¢, to change her mind, to con 
vert to your way of thinking. 

36. hovxlav ayovra: i.e. without 
gainsaying or reproaches. — éav te, 
édv te: the first two édv re clauses (like 
. re, Sive...8ive), with mpoc- 
rarry understood, are explanatory of 
édv Te mpocratrTy wabetv, while the third 
takes a new verb with a new apodosis. 
The two former are specifications under 
mdoyxev, the third instances analogous 
cases where unqualified obedience to 
the state is necessary. The emergen- 
cies of war are taken as typical of a 
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KP. “Enovye Soxet. 
XIII. 20. “Sxdme toivvy, d LaéKpares,” hatev dv tows 
e id bbe A A > A , y 3 , e A 
ol vomot, “et NuEels TadTa adnOH éyomer, OTL Od Sikara NMas 
A A A nA A 
EmLXELpEls Opav a vUY EmLYELPELS. Huels yap aE yevynoar- 
Tes, EKOpapavtes, TadevoavTEs, METASOVTES GmrdVTwY wy Otol 
; ro a ‘ \ lal lol 
T npev Kah@v got Kal Tois dddots Tact ToXiTaLs, Opws 
Tpoayopevopev TO ELovoiay memounkevar AOnvaiwy Td Bov- 
V4 ’ ‘ tal \ ¥ Swed ~ 4 4 
hopevy, erevdav SoxyacOy Kal dy 7a €v TH TdEL TPGypLara 
A \ TE 2a sta \ i 3 0) \ A a 
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ie \ late Be. kal 
AaBovta Ta avrod amdvar Oror av BovAnTar. Kal ovdels 
EWN 


host of others, and then with év d:caorn- 
pf the argument is brought to a head. 

39. Aemréov xrr.: cf. Ap. 29 a. 

41. we(Oe.v:; with de? implied in the 
verbal. Cf. 49 a. 

42. 4 wébvxe: an explanation of 
me(Oev, Which implies d:ddexecy. 

XIII. The laws not only have cared 
for Socrates’s birth and education, and 
given him a share in all the good things 
of life, but also have allowed him to 
take his family and property and seek 
another home if he chose. Since he has 
chosen to remain in Athens, he has 
agreed to obey the laws. 

1. oxdmet roivuy k7A.: an applica- 
tion of the universal truth to a par- 
ticular instance. 

2. orexrd.: the relation of dixaa to 


‘a «rx. is the same in which 4\769 of the 
clause preceding stands to ratra.— Sup- 
ply an infinitive with d as its object. 
3. yevvfjoavtes: cf. 50 d. 
4, olol re: sc. peradodvas. 
6. +O werownnévar: dative of means. 
TS Bovropévw: construe with ¢fou- 
clay. Itisresumed in @ dy un dpéckwper. 
7. éreSav Soxipacdq: every youth’s 
claim to be declared an Athenian citizen 
was strictly examined on the completion 
of his eighteenth year. If he proved 
of Athenian parentage, and otherwise 
qualified, he was declared of age, and 
enrolled on the register of his deme. 
8. e€etvar: repeats éfouclay of 1. 6. 
The Spartan had no such liberty. 
9. AaBévra: the dative might be 
used. 
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11. et ph apérkowpev xrr.: repeats 
(p av ph apéckwper. 

16. tpyw: by his act, —in remain- 
ing in the city, cf. 52d. 

20. mporiGévrwv hav: 7 meiderBar 
7 welOew must be supplied from what 
precedes. The same idea is then 
expressed negatively, and once again 
positively. 
used, meaning to leave a man free to 
choose. Socrates cannot repeat too 
often that the state is right, as against 
those who seek to evade the authority 
of its law. This fact accounts for the 
clause which follows, rovrwy ovdérepa 
movet, & Mere repetition of ovre melOerar 
oure mel0er uas. 


alpesiv mpoTibévac is also 


22. @arepa: the notion of plural- 
ity has here practically disappeared, 
as is often true also in the case of 
Tavra. 

XIV. Socrates, above the other Athe- 
nians, has chosen to remain in the city, 
and thus has bound himself to live as 
the laws direct. He has not preferred 
Lacedaemon, Crete, or any other city, 
to Athens and her laws. 

2. évéfer@ar: for the form, cf. Opé- 
Wovrat kal madevcovra: 54 a, —survi- 
vals of the ancient use of the future 
middle for the future passive. — kal: 
and what is more. 

4. év rots padtora: Sc. evexoudvois, 
Cf. 43 c. 
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10. Kal otre. . . ove: the promi- 
nence of the hypothetical expression 
(o} yap av xrd.) grows less here, and 
completely disappears with ovdé, as 
the contradictory é\\d plainly shows. 
Gewpla means not only a state embassy 
to games and festivals (cf. Phaedo 
58 b), but also attendance at religious 
festivals, particularly at the great 
national games, on the part of private 
individuals. Cf. éAdrrw dredjunoas 
53 a. 

12. el ph wow orparevodspevos: for 
the campaigns of Socrates, see on Ap. 
28 e. 

14. elSévar: added for the sake of 
clearness and precision. The result 
is that the preceding genitive seems to 
be a case of prolepsis. Cf. rétwy év 
elddres Ipt pdyecdac Hom. B 720, — 


The subject or object of the infinitive 
is often put by anticipation as the 
object of its governing verb, noun, 
or adjective. 

16. ré 1 GAda Kal: cf. dddws Te 
kal. — kal... émrowfow: is freed from 
its connection with wyuoddyers, to which, 
however, 7é 7’ dda is still attached. 
Cf. xal...yéyove Ap. 36a. This irregu- 
larity was hardly avoidable, since a par- 
ticiple would have been clumsy, and 
the idea does not suit a clause with o7.. 
Accordingly it was hardly possible to 
subordinate it to modirevoer Oat. 

17. én rolvuv: transition to a new 
point, which, however, remains closely 
connected with the leading idea. 

18. pvyfis tiyfcacba: cf. 
87 cand riuara: Gavarov Ap. 36 b. 

20. rore pév: cf. Ap. 37 c-38 a. 
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Kal nuas épyw, add’ od Ady, 7 ovK adnOy.” Ti domev 
\ n > , ¥ aA ee "~ 
mpos TavTa, w Kpirov; ado Tt 7 OMoAoyaper ; 
KP. ’Avdyxyn, © LéKpares. 
> a an 
=. “"AAXO TL ov” adv dhaiev “7 TUVOAKas Tas TpOdS 
e€ lal > X\ ‘ € , , > e ‘\ > 4 
nas avTovs Kal Opodoyias TrapaBaivers, OVX UTO avadyKysS 
€ 7 »Q?> > Ni ? > 3 > 4 Ls 3 
époroynaas ovd amarnels odd’ ey drdiyw ypdvw dvayKa- 
afeis Bovrtevoarba, ddd’ ev ereaow EBSourxKovta, év ois 
3 A > l4 > \ > , € an XN , bd] , 
eEjv cou amévar, el py HperKopev Huets nde Sixarar epal- 
, e ¢ , ‘ > ¥ , 
vovTd got at dpodroytar elvar; ov S ovre Aaxedaipova 
an »” 4 a or € if ~ > A 0 
Tpoynpovd ovte Kpyrnv, as On exdorore dys evvopetcar, 
our addy ovdeniay Trav “EAAnvidwy mdédewv ode Tov Bap- 
A b) > 3 , 3 ie aX 3 5 , x e , 
Bapixav, adX’ édXdtTw €€ adits aredyjpynoas 7 ot ywdoi TE 


22. exelvovs Tods Adyous aloxiver: 
not ashamed of those words, but, 
ashamed to face those words. The 
words are personified and confront 
him with his inconsistency. Cf. 46b. 

28. GAN’ od Adyw: not in mere 
words. That wuoroynkéva: is the verb 
with which épyw is connected appears 
from the context. Cf. 51 e. 

33. spodroyfras: concessive. The 
other participles of the sentence are 
subordinate to this. 

34. év Erectv EBSopjxovra: cf. Ap. 
17d. Strictly, the time would be only 
the fifty or fifty-two years since he 
came of age. 

37. ds 8m é&kderrore xrd.: Plato, 


like many others, often praises these 
states, whose similar institutions were 
all of them based upon the common 
character due to their Dorian origin. 
In his Memorabilia, Xenophon, him- 
self an ardent admirer of Sparta, 
reports various conversations where 
Socrates praises Dorian institutions. 
See (Mem. iii. 5 and iv. 4) his com- 
mendation of the strict obedience to 
law at Sparta and of the education 
which prepares men for it. The edu- 
cation of Spartan women was less 
admired. — For éxdorore, cf. 46 d. 

39. elarrw dmedShunoas: cf. where 
Phaedrus says to Socrates, as they are 
taking a walk in the country, od dé 
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53 b 
‘ \ AN y 
kal tupdol Kat ot ahdou avarnpor’ ovtTw gor dSiadepdrTws 
nw ” > , ¥ € 4 ‘\ € lal € v4 
Tov addr\av “APnvaiwy nperkev 7 TOS TE Kal HES OF VOMOL 
— dy hov ore: Tin yap dv mods apéoKor avev vopwr; viv 
be 67, > > , A e / aN is / 
€ 07] OUVK EUpeVvELS TOLS Wuotoynmeévors ; Eav nut ye TreiOn, 
@® LYwxpates’ Kal ov katayéhaotos y eve eK THS TOEWS 
e€ehO av. 
XV. “oxdme yap 54, Tatra trapaBas Kal eEapapraver 
, Uae) 
TL TOUTMWY, TL ayaboy Epydoe TavToV } TOs émLTNSELoUS TOUS 
gavTov; d7e péev yap Kiwduvevaovai yé cov ot émuTHSELoL Kal 
avtot gevyew Kal orepnOjvar THs TOEwWS 7) THY OVTiaY aTo- 
héoar, ayeddv Tr SHAOV: avdros Sé Tpa70v pev Edy eis TOV 
eyyvrata Twa rodewy EIns, 7 OnBale 7 Méyapade, — ev- 
la a a 
VOMOVYTAL yap apwPoTEpat, — TorEmLos HEELS, @ LOKpares, TH 


ye, & Oavudore, drordrards tis palver 
arexvas yap kevayouuévy (a stranger 
come to see the sights in town) rivt Kat 
ovk émixwply Foikas* ovTws éx Tod doreos 
our’ els thy vrepoplay (foreign parts) 
dmodnuets, ovr %Ew relyous Euovye Soxets 
Socrates answers, 
ovyylyvwoKé p01, © dpirte, prropadys yap 
elute Ta pev ovv xwpla kal ra d€évdpa 
ovdév wv €béder SiddoKery, of 0 évT@ dare 
&vOpwro., Phaedrus 230 ¢ —éddrrw: 
adverbial cognate accusative. 

44, xarayéXacros: with reference 
to his preceding actions. Cf. od dé rére 
pev kTX. 52 ¢, above. 

45. éed@av: causal. 

XV. If Socrates breaks his cove- 
nant with the Laws, all law-abiding men 
will look upon him with suspicion. If 
he goes to any well-ordered city, then, he 
will not be received with favor. If he 
goes to Thessaly, on the other hand, — 
what can he talk about there? He cer- 
tainly cannot say there, after his flight, 
what he has been saying at Athens, 


7d wapdmav ékéva. 


without making himself ridiculous. 
The Thessalians might be amused by the 
story of his escape from prison; but if 
he offend any one there, he will hear 
unpleasant truths. But why should he 
go to Thessaly? If he takes his chil- 
dren with him, then these will be made 
aliens to Athens. But if he does not 
take his children with him, he might as 
well be in Hades as in Thessaly, so far 
as they are concerned. 

1. oxémet: prefixed to an inde- 
pendent sentence just as dp¢s often is. 
Cf. 47a.—ratra: i.e. 74 wWuoroynuéva.— 
mapaBdas kal éfapaptavey: i.e. éav rapa- 
Bys kal ékauapravys. The present tense 
marks the continuance of the action. 

5. oxeddv tt: cf. 46b. The ad- 
verbial use of 7! is common with rdvv, 
oxed6v, mrEov, UGANov and odd. — Tpa- 
tov pév: the corresponding clause fol- 
lows below (a) in a different form. Cf. 
ard, 50 d. 

7. evopodvrat: in Thebes, before 
and during the Peloponnesian War, a 
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53 b 
, 4 AN a3) A € A aN 
TOUTWV TONLTELa,, Kal OO OLTFEP KY) OVTAL TWVY QAUTWV TOAEWY, 


A ‘ 
UroBrépovtal oe StapOopda yyovpevor TOV vopwr, Kal Be- 
A A w, a A Xx 
Bavdcoers tots Suxacrats THv dd€av wate Soxety dpOas THY 
YA 8 , ” \ 4 5 a] , > 4) 
iknv Sixdoar oats yap vouwy diapBopeds eat, cpodpa 
fe x , SS 3 ig > Me ‘N 
mov do€eev av véwy ye Kal dvontwrv avOpaerav d.apbopeds 
t Ss ‘ 
elvat. moTepov ovy hev&ear Tas T Evvopoupévas TOES Kat 
A aw lal A S 
TOV avdpa@v TOS KOTpPLwWTaTOU’S; Kal TOUTO ToLOUYTL apa 
aévov cou (nv eorar; 7 TANTIdT ES TOvTOLS Kal avatTXUP- 
s , ? , 9s , wn» Y 
THoeEs Suareyopevos —Tivas oyous, © LwKpares ; 7) ovoTEP 
é 0 LO 4 e > ‘\ ‘\ e 5 4 nN , 1é an > a 
vOad’, ws 4 apeTn Kal H SiKavodvvyn TeioTov aktov Tots av 
¥ 
Oparots, Kai TA Vopta Kal oF VopoL; Kal OvK Ole. AZXNMOVY 
av davelabar 75 To LwKpadrovs mpaypa; ovecbai ye ypy. 
> > 3 A , lal , 3 lal 9 > > 
GXN’ €x pev TOUTwWY TOV TomwY amapels, NEES O° Eis erTa- 
hiav Tapa Tovs E€vous Tovs Kpitwvos: éxet yap 67 mrEioTn 
> / ye , Sy al eQv > , € 
dratia Kat dkod\acia, kal lows av nd€ws cou aKovoLEY ws 
yedolws €k TOV Sexpwrnpiov amedidpackes, OKEVHY TE TLE 


moderate oligarchy ruled (éd\vyapxla 
icbvouos, different from the duvvacrela 
é\tywvof the time of the Persian wars), 
in political sympathy with Sparta. 
Megara also had an oligarchical form 
of government, and had been, sinve the 
battle of Coroneia (447 B.c.), on the 
Spartan side. 

8. rovrwv: referring either to the 
cities (instead of é€v rovrors) or to their 
inhabitants. 

9. broBAdpovrar: the implication 
of suspicion is conveyed by the o7é as 
in vdopav, vropla, cf. of 5¢ "EAAnves 
Upopvres TovUTous alrol éf éauTdv éyu- 
pouy nyeubvas éxovres Xen. An. ii. 4. 10. 
—kal BeBardoers x7rA.: *¢iudicibus 
opinionem confirmabis ut recte 
videantur tulisse sententiam.”’ 
Wolf. 

14, wovotvri: if you do this. 


. afvov: neuter predicate. 

. dv davetoOat: dy with the fut. 
is very rare. — 76 Tot Lwxpdtous mpa- 
yea: little more than a periphrasis for 
Zwxpdrns. Cf. 7d cdv rpdyyua Ap. 20¢. 
—oler@al ye xp: acommon way of an- 
swering one’s own questions. Cf. 54b. 

20. pév: repeats the uér of 1. 5. 

21. tots févovus: sc. as suggested by 
Crito, 45 c.— éxet yap 8m x7d.: Socra- 
tes speaks as if the fact were familiar 
to Crito. The nobles of Thessaly were 
rich and hospitable, and bore the repu- 
tation of being violent and licentious. 
Some light is thrown upon the subject 
by the character of Meno given by 
Xenophon, An. ii. 6. 21 ff. 

23. oxevfvy ré tia xrd.: to this 
first clause the disjunctive 7 dipOépar 7 
&\dka is subordinated. — The d:dOépa . 
was. according to the Schol. on Ar. 
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54a 
mepiOeuevos, 4 SipOepay haBav H addrdrAa ota 8% cidfaow 
> i 
evokevalea Oat ot amodidpaoKortes, Kal TO TXAMA TO Gav- 
aA , A A 
Tov peTadddgas: dri S€ yépwy avip, opiKpov xXpovov TO 
fe lal ” ¢ wn 
Biw Xourod ovtos ws TO EiKds, ETOAUNTAS OUTWS alaxpas 
’ lal a 
emifupe Civ, vosovs tovs peyiotovs tapaBds, ovdels os 
> al y x V4 X A > de , > “i 5 , 
Epet; tows, av pn twa AvTHS: El O€ WH, AkoVoEL, WO LHKpa- 
X\ \ 2 / lal e , \ ? i“ 
TES, TOANG Kat avakia GavTOv. UrEpxXdopevos S17) Biocer Tar- 
tas avOpamous Kat SovAevwr: Ti ToLdY 7 EvwYovpevos év 
Y A 
@errahia, worep emi Setmvov amodedynpynkas eis Oertadiar ; 
Aoyou 8 Exeivos ot wept SuKatoovyns TE Kal THs AAANS aperys 
La) e a ¥ > ‘ \ A , 4 , ~ 
Tov nut evovtar; adda by ToY Taidwy evexa Bovr\e Chr, 
7 > ‘ 3 4 ‘\ id - - > 12 
iva avrovs €xOpebys Kat tmadevons; Ti dé; eis @erradiav 
25a EN > b) , XN , 4 / 
avTous ayaywv Opépes TE Kat madevcers, E€vous Toijoas, 
iva Kal TOUTO aTOAavowoL; 7 TOUTO MEV Ov, aUTOD O€ TPE 


Nub. 78, a rowmerxov repiBdrarov. oKev7 
and évoxevdfgerdar refer to change of 
costume, and are also used of the 
costumes of actors. ox7ua, on the 
other hand, relates to the other dis- 
guises of face and figure necessary to 
complete the transformation. 

27. érédpnoas: see on réduns, Ap. 
38 d. 

28. ovSels 6s: will there be nobody to 
say this? Here, as in many common 
idioms, the verb ‘‘to be”’ is omitted. 

29. tows: the English idiom uses 
a negative, perhaps not. —édkotoe 
avatia: like dxovew xaxd (Uré Tivos), the 
passive of \évew xaxd. Cf. 50e. The 
xal between mwoAAd and dvdtia should 
not be translated. 

30. 84: accordingly. Socrates will 
have to make up his mind to it, he has 
no choice. 

31. «al SovAedwv: better under- 
stood absolutely than with an implied 
dative. Here we have a blunt state- 


ment of the fact which Socrates had in 
mind in saying vrepxduevos. —tl rrovav 
m xTX.: the participle goes with the verb 
of the foregoing clause and has the chief 
thought, —‘‘ what will you do?”’ 

34. qpiv: ethical dative. — adda 
8m: a new objection raised and an- 
swered by the Laws themselves in re- 
spect to what Crito said, 45 cd.— 
adda: relates to the preceding thought, 
—‘‘of course these sayings are no- 
where; but do you actually wish ?”’ 

37. iva kal todo xrd.: i.e. in ad- 
dition to all other obligations. dzo)av- 
ew often is, as here, used ironically. 
How a Greek looked upon exile is 
plain from passages in tragedy as well 
as in Homer. Shakespeare shows the 
same spirit in Richard IT i. 3, 

What is my sentence then but speechless 
death, 


Which robs my tongue from breathing na- 
tive breath ? 


~—@vtTov: i.e. at Athens. 
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54a 
popevor cov Cavros Bédriov Opépovrar Kal madevoovTat, 


py TvvovTos Gov avrois; ob yap émurydeor of ool émipe- 
Anoovra, avTav. moTepov éeav eis Oerrahiay arrodnuynons 
3 be 2\ 8 52 acd 5 > 5 , Ne, NY , 
emuednoovrat, eav O eis Atdov arodnunoyns ovyt émipehy- 
A , 
covTa; el mEp ye Te Spedos avT@Y EaTL TwY Gor pagKOVTwY 
¥ 
emiTnoeiwy elvat, oer Oat ye ypy. 
XVI. “aN, @ Zoéxpares, eouevos Hut Tots ors 
? 
Tpopedor, pyre Tmatdas wept meiovos morod pyre TO Cv 
A . g 4 
pyr ado pndev mpd Tov Sixaiov, iva eis “Atdov €\Ody 
aw lal a »* ¥ 
exys TavTa TavTa aTodoynTacHat ToIs EKEt APYovTLY* oUTE 
aA ¥ 
yap év0dde cor haivera Tadta mpatrovt. apewvov elvar ovde 
SukardTepov ovd dodtepov, ovd’ adrdw Tdv aay ovderi, 
UT éxeioe adikopéevw dpewov eotar. adda vov pev nouKy- 
ovr exeioe adikopev@m duewov eotat. adda vov pev HoLKN 
, ¥ >N > lA > e CMe ag an lal 4 > > ¢€ > 9 
PEévos are, Eay aTrins, OVX VP NUOY TOY VOoswy aN UT av- 
, TN 2 3 v2 V4 > A > - XN 
Oparwv: éeav & e€€Ops ovTws aicypas avradicyjoas Te Kal 
avTiKakoupynoas, TAS TavTod dpodoyias Te Kal ouVOyKas 
38. Opépovrar Kal matSedocovrat: 


see on évéfer Oar 52 a. 
42. rav... elvar: explanation of 


3. mpd: after epi mdelovos, cf. mpd 
Tov adixecy 48 d, 
4. amodoyficacrbat: a future judg- 


avrayv. 


gol is not to be construed with 
packdyTwr. 

43. oterOal ye xph: cr. 53d. 

XVI. Socrates should take the advice 
of the Laws, and give the greatest honor 
to the right, —in order that he may 
have a better account of his life to offer 
to the rulers in Hades. He has been 
wronged by men, not by the Laws. But 
if he shall escape'from prison, breaking 
his covenants with them, the Laws will 
be wroth with him while he lives, and 
when he dies, their brethren, the Laws in 
Hades, will not receive him with favor. 

2. waiSas: Xanthippe is not thought 
to stand in such need of Socrates’s 
care, 


ment on the deeds done in the body is 
asserted by Socrates also at the close 
of the Gorgias. 

5. raira: 
urges. 

6. o¥8 GAAw Tav oav: for no one 
of your friends either. The Laws add 
this for Crito’s benefit. 

7. viv pév: assuming that Socrates 
has made up his mind not to take 
Crito’s advice. 

8. ame: sc. to Hades. — tm’ avOpd- 
mov: referring to the fallible mortals 
who act as guardians and representa- 
tives of the blameless laws. Cf. dv6pw- 
mos, Satis mp&rov cal avtTd TovTo olde, 


Tous vouous Ap, 24 e, 


i.e. that which Crito 


b 
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54a 
\ Q Cre ‘ \ we , , Gi) 
TAS TPOS NAS mapaBas, Kal Kaka épyardpevos TovTOUS OUS 
y »” 4 ~ , \ , x e nw 
NKLOTA Eder, — autor TE Kal dirovs Kal Tatpida Kal Has, 
A ie lal Aw A 
— pers TE cou xaderavodpev Covi, kal exel ol HmeTEpor 
> 4 y nw 
adedot, ot ev “Avdov voor, ovK edbpevOs oe JrodeLovTat, 
, y wn 
elOdrTes OTL Kal Huds emexeipnoas dtohéca, TO TdY pLéEpos. 
ahha wy oe telon Kpitwy trovety & K€éyer paddov 7 Hpets.” 
XVII. Tatra, & pire éraipe Kpirwv, eb ich om eyd 
A +) , 9 A A A A 
Sox akovew, womep ot KopuBavtidvtes TOV avdadv SoKod- 
Ow aKovev, Kat Ev Euol avTN 7 HX} TOUTwY TOY Adywv Bop- 
A Q A \ 4 nw »~ b} , > ory. 
Bet Kat moved pry SVvacOa TaV ahrwv aKoverv: GAN toe 


4 \ A \ lal A 
doa ye Ta viv epot SoKodyTa, €ay héyns Tapa TavTa, waTnY 


> nw 9 4 ¥ ¥ / , / 
EPEels. Omws PEVTOL EL TL OLEL TAEOY TroLyTELV, Eye. 


KP. *AXX’, & LewKpares, ovK exw hEyerv. 


11. wapaBds, épyardpevos: subor- 
dinated to the foregoing participles. 

16. pf oe xrd. : do not be persuaded. 

XVII. The words of the Laws ring 
in Socrates’s ears, so that he cannot 
listen to any others; but Crito may 
speak, if he has anything to say on the 
other side. 

1. wire ératpe Kplrwv: Socrates 
speaks with tenderness in order to 
make his refusal the less hard to bear. 
The exceptional feature in this form 
of address lies in the mention of Crito’s 
name at the end. 

2. ol kopvBavtiavres : here a species 
of madness seems to be indicated, 
under the influence of which men 
imagined that they heard the flutes 
that were used in Corybantian revels. 
Cf. domep ot xopvBavridytes obk Eudpoves 
bvres dpxobvrat, oUTw Kat of peNorro.ol ovK 
Euppoves bvres TA KaNad “eA TATA TroLOd- 
ow Ion 5344, and the song of the 
bacchanals in Eur. Bacch. 128-127, 


Corybantes, wearing helms three-rimmed, 
Stretched skins to make my drum’s full 
round ; 
Then they, in hollowed caves, lithe-limbed, 
With drums, and, with the flute’s shrill 
sound 
ull Phrygian, bacchic ditties hymned. 

4, wovet: sc. éuéd. —T&v Gddwv: SC. 
Nywr. 

5. doa ye xrd.: a limitation added 
to soften the assertion. Cf. dca ye 
tavOpwrea 46e. No object is needed 
with éyns. Adyerr mapa x7. Comes 
very near the meaning of avridéyer. 
Cf. the omission of the object éué with 
the preceding moet wy dUvacbar KTr. — 
Grote calls attention to the fact that 
the argument of the Laws in the Crito 
represents feelings common to all loyal 
Athenians, not peculiar to Socrates, so 
that, in a way, the Crito is Plato’s an- 
swer to the adverse criticisms of the 
many to whom Socrates’s attitude in 
the Apology had appeared defiance of 
the laws. 
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¥ , Gy , Ss , , 3 N 
=. "Ea towwuv, & Kpirov, kat tpdtrapev TavTy, émed7 


tA ¢ \ e A 
TavTy O Oeds vpyyetrat. 


8. ga: used absolutely with a fol- 
lowing subjunctive or imperative to 
dismiss a matter that has been under 
discussion. Cf. %a, qv 5 eyo: uh yap Tw 
7d €uoi Soxodv cxorGpev, ddr’ 6 od déyes 
vov Charm. 163 e; %a, & Arovucddwpe, 
evpryuee kal uh xarerG@s pe mpodldacke 
Euthyd. 302 c. 

9. raity: the repetition of the 
same word is effective. —Oeés:: cf. 7@ 
6eG, Ap. 19a. Socrates’s belief in 
God’s care is clear. — Here, as at the 
end of his defense proper, Ap. 35 d, 


and at the end of his closing words in 
court, Ap. 42 a, Socrates mentions 
6 66s. Dante closes each one of the 
three parts of his great poem with a 
reference to the stars. This is no acci- 
dent in either case, though Plato had 
a philosopher’s reason which Dante 
could not give, except for the closing 
line of the Paradiso, which is 6 6eés 
translated into the language of the 
poet, ‘*L’Amor che muove il Sole e 
Valtre stelle,’’ The love which moves the 
sun and the other stars. 


TIAATONOS BATAQON 


EXEKPATHS, ®AIAQN St. - 
7 


57 bP 
I. EXEKPATHS. Adrés, ® ®Paidwr, tapeyévov Lwxpare 2 


9 , A € , & aN , ¥ 5) A , 
eKEWV TH ME pe 1) TO Pappaxov emev ev TO dec purty pio, 
¥ 
% addov Tov Hkoveas ; 
PAIAON. Aités, @ 'Fyéxpares. 
& EX. Ti ovy 8% éorw arta eimev 6 avip mpd Tov Bavarou; 
‘\ la 
Kal 7s erehevta; Nd€ws yap av éyd dkovoayut. Kal yap 
»” la A 
ovTe TGV TodiTay Prevagiwy ovdels avy Te emixwpidlea Ta 
A > »” a lanl lal 
viv “A@nvale, ovre Tis E€vos adixrar ypdvov avxvov exeifev, b 
9 KH ean i > A 4 b) \ , , 
Oats av nuly cages TLayyethat olos T Hy TEpl TovTwWY, THY 
10 ye 57 ore Pdppakov mav atofdvor: Tav § dddwv ovder elxev 


ppate. 

I-VII. Prologue in two scenes: 
I-III, Introductory. IV-—VII, Conver- 
sation of Socrates with his friends, 
gradually leading to the discussion of 
the immortality of the soul. 

I. After the death of Socrates, in 
the spring of 399 B.C., his young friend 
Phaedo, returning to his home in Elis, 
falls in with Echecrates at Phlius, in 
Peloponnesus, a little southwest of 
Corinth. Echecrates had learned about 
Socrates’s trial, and is eager to hear the 
details of hisdeath. In particular, why 
had Socrates been kept in prison for a 
month before he was put to death? 
This, Phaedo tells him, was because of 
a festival of Apollo at Delos: a boat 
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with a festal embassy had been sent to 
Delos by the Athenians, and during its 
absence the city was to be kept ceremo- 
nially pure. 

2. TO ddppaxov: cf. 117 a. 

4. abrés: sc. rapeyerdunr. 

6. éredXetra : for the imperfect, see 
SCG. 211. ‘Describe the closing 
scenes, give the details.’’ 

8. "A@Avate: Phlius had been on 
the side of Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War, and its relations to Athens were 
not close. — xpévov: temporal genitive. 
Cf. grovs 1. 24. 

9. darts av: for the construction cf. 
Ap. 38d. 

10. elxev: se. 6 Eévos 
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58a 

DAIA. Ovde ra wept THs Sikns apa emvbecGe ov Tpdmovr 
EVEVETO ; 

EX. Nat, tatra perv nuiy nyyer€é tis, Kal eOavpaloper 
y Ort mada yevouerns adtTns TOAAO VoTEpov haiverat atro- 
Oavav. ti odv Av TOUT, d Paidwr ; 

AIA. Tvyn tis aito, & “Eyéxpares, ovveBn: etvxe yap 
TH Tpotepaia THs Sikyns 7» Tpvpva eoTEeUpevyn TOU Toiov 6 
eis AnjAdov “AOnvato. méutrovaw. 

EX. Tovro d€ 67 ri éorw; 

®AIA. Totr’ €att 76 Totov, as haow *AOPnvator, év 


a 


@ 
, > > ia \ \ A 9 4 
Onaevs mor els Kpyrynv tous “ dts émra” exelvous WX ETO 
¥ \ » , ‘ SN > , A > > , » 
dywv Kal erwo€ TE Kal atTds €odIn. TO ovv ’Amd\rAWUL NU- 

, , > A e , 4 
Eavro, ws héyerat, TOTE, EL TwHeler, Exdorov erovs Fewpiay 
> , > A 3 LSS \ A ¥ >’ 5] , > 93 
amagew eis AjAov: Hv 57) gael Kal yoy ere €€ éxelvou KaT eVL- 
Q lo A , 5) \ > ¥ la , 
QaUTOV T@ bed TELTOVT LW. ETELOMY OUV apEwvrau TIS Jewpias, 
x A A 
yomos €oTly avtots €v TO ypov@ TovT@ KalapeveY THY TO- 
\ A KA wn 
Aw Kat Synpocia pndéva aroxtewivat, mpiv av eis Anddov 
> > - . Aw QA 4 nw wn > ’ 4 > > 
i APiKnTat TO TAOLOV Kal TaAdLV deUpo- TovTo © evior ev 


. rvxe: resumes TUx7n cuveBy. 
. éoreppévy: sc. with laurel. 
. totroxrn.: this question withits 
answers shows that Plato had in mind 
more than the Athenian reading public. 
21. The ingenuity of the Athenians 
was puzzled by the question whether 
this was or was not the original boat. It 
had not been rebuilt at any time, yetthe 
original timbers had gradually been re- 
placed. This was the ancient form of the 
modern puzzle with regard to the boy’s 
jack-knife, which was the same knife, 
but bad a new handle and a new blade. 
22. Sls mrad: according to the 
myth, the tribute of seven young men 
and seven maidens was required of 


Athens by King Minos of Crete. The 
young prince Theseus volunteered to 
be part of the tribute, and, win- 
ning the love and aid of Ariadne, 
Minos’s daughter, slew the Minotaur. 
A recently recovered dithyramb of 
Bacchylides (xvi) begins xvavdrpypa 
(dark-prowed) wév vads wevéxrumoy (stead- 
Fast-in-conflict) | Onoda dis émrd 7 ay- 
Aaovs (splendid) dyouea | kovpous “Iadvw» | 
Kpnrixov rave médayos. 

24. wwheiev: sc. Onoeds Kal of dis 
érrd. —€étovs: for the genitive, cf. 
Crito 44 a, 57 a. 

29. Setpo: used as if the speaker 
were still in Athens. Possibly it was 
the expression of the law. 
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58 e 
A , , y , y¥ b) /, 
TOAAM YXpovw YlyveTat, OTav TYYwoW avEewor aTrohaBdvTEs 
> , ’ \ S > \ a“ @ ¢ b] da € e X aA 
QUTOUS. apy7 eoTl THS Gewpias, ETELOay O LEepevs TOU 
> , - nt , aA 2. aA 7 Y¥ 
ATo\dwvos ore THY Tpvpvay TOD TAOLOU: ToUTO 8 ErvXEV, 
9 ~ o nA 
woTep héyw, TH TpoTEepaia THS Sikys yeyovds. dia TadTa Kal 
4 A A 
Tohvs Xpovos eyeveTo TO Lwxpdtra ey TO Seopwrtypio, 6 pe- 
Ta€v THs Sikys Te Kal Tod Pavarov. 
Il. EX. Ti dé 69 Ta wept avrov tov Oavarov, d Paidwr ; 
=> ‘\ 
Tl nv Ta hexXPevra kat mpaxGevta, Kal Tives Of Tapayevopevor 
A A xa al 
TOV éemuTndeiwy TO avdpi; 7 OVK Elwy ol ApyovTes TapEtvat, 
y 
add’ Epnos erehevTa hilar; 
MAIA. Oddapas, dda Tapnoay tives, kal ToAXOE ye 
EX. Tatra 57 mdvta rpobvpnOntt ws cadéotata Apiy 
A / > 
amayyelhar, eb pH TIS oor dayodla Tvyyaver ova. 
PAIA. *AdAd cyoddlw ye kal TELpdoouar duly Sinyyjoa- 
\ \ \ iol , \ oN 4 
ofa Kal yap TO mepvioar Lwxpdrovs Kat airov héyorvta 
\ oy 9 , ¥ > oN , ¥y 
kal dANov akovorTa emouy ael TAVTwWY HOLOTOV. 
EX. ‘AAa pv, @ Paidwy, Kal Tos akovtopévous ye 
, e , > ‘\ a ¢ KN - 2 te 
TovovTous éTepous exes’ adda TELPO ws av Svvy akpiBE- 
otata due€ehOety maya. 
®AIA. Kal pry eywye Oavpaoia exafoyv Tapayevopevos. 
y N € , , py \ 9 , ¥ 
ovte yap bs Pavdrw mapdvtTa pe avdpds émutndeiov €deos 


31. avrots: implied in rdotov above. 

34. odds xpdvos: a long time isa 
relative expression. In general at 
Athens the execution of a criminal con- 
victed on a capital charge seems to have 
taken place on the day after the con- 
demnation. Hence a delay of thirty 
days seemed long. 

Il. ‘‘ But as to the death itself: who 
of his\friends were present, and how did 
Socrates die?’’ Phaedo had a strange 
experience. Neither sadness nor pleas- 
ure completely filled his mind. 


3. TO dvdpi: courteous. Cf. avip, 
1. 16, and contrast 116 d, 117 e. 

4. pldwv: ablatival genitive with 
Epneos. 

8. cxoAdAdfw: replies to doxoNa. 
Cf. Ap. 23 b. 

12. rovotrovs: predicate, of like 
mind. —This, with #ury and 
above, is the only indication of a 
group of listeners. 

14. wapayevépevos: coincident in 
time with éraéor. 

15. ovre: correl. with ot7’ ai, 1. 22. 
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58 e 
> , b) / , Cees b) , Ss > / ‘ 
cloner’ evdainwr yap mot avnp epaivero, w ‘Exéxpates, Kat 
A an > las \ 
TOV TpOTOV Kal TOV Adywr, ws GdEGS Kal yevvaiws €eredeUTa, 
¥ 9 , > >» >” y 
@OTE por exeivoy TrapictacAar pnd els “Atdov iovra advev 
, , 7 3 \ tt en 9 , > , 
Oeias potpas iévat, dda Kat exeloe Adixdmevoy ED mpd€ery, 
»” , , Noe \ oy a PANE , 
el Tép Tis Tw@moTE Kal adXdos. Sia Oy TadTa ovdEeY avy pot 
> X > , ¢€ Pd a , > , / 
ehewov eiojer, Os eikds av Sdfeev elvar mapdvt. tévOe- 
UT av ydov7) ws ev ditogodia nudv svTwv, womeEp ciabe- 
oUT av ndov7 ev pitocopia nay ovTwv, p 
Lal , > an 
bev? Kal yap ot oyou ToLovTOL TWEs Foav: adN’ aTEXVaS 
aromov Th mor 7a0os TapHny Kat Tis anOns Kpacts amd TE THS 
Hoovns TVYKEKPALEVY O0V Kal amd THS AUIS, EVOUYpLOVLEVy 
OTL avTixa exetvos euehde TehevTav. Kal mavTes ol TapdrTeEs 
, Y , 1 BN 4 A 2 \ 
oxeddv TL ovTw Siekeipeba, ore pev yed@vtes, Eeviore S€ da- 
Kpvovtes, ets 8 nuadv Kat SiadepdvTws, “AmodANddwpos: otc ba 
yap Tov Tov avdpa Kal Tov TpdTOV avrod. 
A » 
EX. Ila@s yap ov; 
nw y 
@AIA. ’Exetvds Te Toivuy mavtdmaciw ovtws elXev, Kat 
ba ¥ cme J Ve \ e y» 
AUTOS Eywy €eTEeTAPayuNY Kal ot adXou. 
¥ 5 
EX. "Ervxoy 8, & Paidwr, zives Tapayevopevor ; 
PAIA. Odrds re 87) 6 “Atrod\Addwpos Tay Emtywpiwy TapHy 
Se 4 Ne 3 \ > la \ -¥: e , ‘N 
Kat 0 KpuroBovdos kat 0 Tatnp avTod Kat ert Eppoyerys kat 
> , \ > , \ 3 2 > \ \ , 
Emvyévyns kat Aioyivns Kal “Avticbérns: nv dé Kal Kryour- 


17. rod rpérov: for construction 22. ndovh: sc. elorer, ie. Phaedo 


‘f. Crito 43 b. did not find his usual pleasure in the 
18. mwaplotacbar: éxetvov... lévac philosophical discussions. 
8 subject. 29. rov tpdmov: cf.117d; in Symp. 


19. elas polpas: cf. bela polpa, Ap. 
33 c. 

20. et wep xrd.: The English idiom 
does not use and or other, but throws 
all the stress on any one. 

21. odSev éXervdv : repeats obre EXeos. 
—mévOe.: dative with wrapdé in rapédrrt, 
which in turn agrees with yol or rut, 
after elxds (ef ris mapeln mévOer). 


173 d we hear that he was commonly 
called 6 pavixéds. 

33. éruxov «7d. : who were present ? 
The English idiom throws little stress 
on this verb. 

34. The personal friends and asso- 
ciates of Socrates are mentioned first. 
— Xenophon at this time was in Asia 
Minor with Thibro, 
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mos 6 Tavameds Kat Mevé€evos Kal addou tives TOY eTLYOr 
ptov: Tdarwv 8 oipar jobeve. 

EX. Bévor 5€ twes mapjoar; 

PAIA. Nai, Suyupias té y’ 6 OnBatos kai KeBys kat Par- 
Savdns, Kat Meyapdbev Evxdeldns te kal Tepipiwr. 

EX. Ti 5€; “Apiotimmos kai Kd\eduBporos tapeyévorto ; 

DAIA. Ov Sra: ev Aiyivyn yap éd€yovrTo elvat. 


EX. "AdXos 6€ tts mapny; 


DAIA. Lyeddv tt oluat TovTovs mapayevéer bar. 

EX. Ti ody 59; rives his Hoay ot Adyor; 

III. BAIA. "Eyd co. €&€ apyns tavta meapdcopat Sunyy- 
cacao. dei yap 57 Kal Tas mpdobev nucpas eidbenev for- 


A N b] N XN e y» ‘ \ , , 
Tay Kal €yW Kal Ol addoL Tapa TOV LwKparn, avAEyopeEvot 
y > ‘ 4 b fad Nae , ew / 
ewbev eis TO SuxacrH prov, €v @ kal 7 Sikn éyévero: mynoiov 


5 yap nv Tov Seopwrnpiov. epreevopev ody EKadoTOTE, ews 
> - bs 4 , > 3 id > 4 
avorxGein 7d Serpwry prov, Svat piBovres per’ addy wv: aveg- 


XN > , > PS \ ane 2 ? > a \ \ 
yEeTO yap ov Tp: eredy 8 avoryGein, elojpev Tapa TOV Yw- 


, N \ \ , > > A ‘ SS ‘ , 
KpaTn Kal Ta TONG Sunuepevouev per avTod. Kat dx Kal Tore 


mpwaitepov cvvehéynuev. TH yap mpotepaia [juepa] éerd7) 


38. TIAarwv: Plato names himself 
only here and Ap. 34a,38b. His illness 
at this time, according to tradition, 
was due to his grief. By his explicit 
statement of his absence, he relieves 
himself from responsibility for the 
exactness of the report. 

39. tévor.: contrasted with émyu- 
ply. 

42. ’Aplorimmos «7X.: this seems 
to be intended as a reproach. These 
might have been present. 

46. Adyou: this refers to 59 a. 

III. On each day of Socrates's con- 
finement in prison his companions had 
visited him, but this morning they met 


earlier than usual, since they had learned 
that the boat had arrived from Delos. 
As they enter his room, they find that he 
has\just been released from fetters, and 
Aanthippe with their little boy is sitting 
beside him. Xanthippe is sent home. 
Socrates rubs his leg, where the fetter 
and pain have been, and remarks on the 
curious relation between pleasure and 
pain: either is wont to follow the other. 
If Aesop had observed this he would 
have made a fable of it. 

2. «al ras xrr.: cf. 1. 9. 

7. dvotxOeln : the optative indicates 
the indefinite frequency of the past 
action. 
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59 
> la 9 A a e , 3 l¢ 4 . 
eEnOouev ex Tod derpwrnpiov Eomépas, éenvduefa ore TO 
mrotov éx Andov dduypévov ein. Tapynyyethapev ody ad)y7- 
y € Ve > bs > , \ ae! \ e A 
Lows HKEW WS TPwaiTata Els TO ELwWOdS. Kal HKOMEY Kal Yury 
é€ehO av 6 Ovpwpds, oo7ep eiw@ber v ) tev mepieve 
pwpos, p TOAKOVELV, ELTTEY TEPLLEVELV 
N \ 4 / bg x 22S r , “AY 
Kal 7 MpoTEpoy TrapLévar, ews av avTds Kehevon- “Avovor 
(pe he eee 5 , N , 9 
yap, epy, “ot Evdexa Lwkparn kat TapayyéAovew ows 
a aA nw e , , 99 > x S > , 
dv THe TH NuEepa TedevTHOH. ov Todvy O ody xpdvory 
> \ Ka Nor 2 ea > , > s > 
ETLTXOV NKEV Kal Exehevey Huas Elovevar. eloehOdytes ody 
, ~ N rd ¥ , XN Ny 
KatehapBavomev Tov prev LwKpatyn apt. ehupevoy, THy dé 
Favbinmny (ywyveokes yap) Exovedy Te Td Tratdiov avrov 
\ 4 € > 5 A 
Kal tapakabynuerny. ws ody elder nuas n BavOinrn, avnu- 
~ ¥ > a A 
Pypnoe TE Kal ToLavT’ arra eimev, ota Oy ci@Pacw ai yuvat- 


4 “set 
KES, OTL 


, 4 , A la € 
Q Yoxpates, votatov dy cE TpoTwEpovar viv ob 
> / ‘ AS , o? None , , > \ 
€miTHOELOL Kal OV TOUTOUS.” Kal 6 LwKparns Breas eis TOV 
Kpirwva, “OQ Kpitov,” ep, “atayérw tis aitny otkade.” 
Kal €KElynV pev aTrhyov Ties TOY TOV Kpitwvos Bodoay Te 
\ 4 ¢€ \ 4 > , > 
Kal KoTTomevyy: 6 d€ LwKpdTyns dvaxabilopevos eis THY 
ri / / XN aN bs e€é a , A 
kdivny ovvékappé te TO oKEAOS Kat E€EeTpUbe TH YELP, Kat 
v4 Wd EGS yy 2 cS » 5 ¥» , > 
TpiBov apa, “Qs arorov, epyn, “w avdpes, EouKe Te eivar 
nm a la) e ¥ € te € , 4 
TovTO, 6 Kahovaow ot avOpwror NOV: ws Davpaciws méduKe 
a > cy 
mpos TO Sokovr evaytiov elvat, TO AuTNpPOY, TO apa MEP ATO 
oy 4 ie Q “A > Q 4 EN Py , PS) oe \ 
py Oédev rapayiyverOa TO avOpatra, éav S€ Tis SL@Ky TO 
gy ‘ 4 4 > ¢ , Q 
erepov Kal NapBavy, axeddv Tr avayKiler Oar KapBavew Kat 
y y ~ ~ 
TO ETEPOV, WOTTEP EK MLAS KOpYPHS TUVNUpEVw OV OVTE. Kai 
5 Lalit ee d é6RSs) ES / 3°38) ¥ vO a 
poor doxel, ey, “el evevonoey avta Alowros, pvloy av 
A e a 
ovvbevat, ws 6 Peds Bovrdpevos aira diahdd€ar roheodvra, 
>? ‘\ > 3 , aA > Ce SS 3 nw \ fe 
ETELON) OVK EOVVYATO, TUVTPEV Els TAVTOY avTOIS TAs Kopudas, 


10. éomwépas: for the genitive, cf. attendants. An Athenian gentleman 


érous 57 b. was accompanied by one or more 
13. tmakovew: cf. Crito 43 a. body-servants wherever he went. 
19. wat8lov: cf. 116band Ap. 34d. 30. 7d py BéXeLv: accusative of speci- 


25 xivis trav xrA.: some of Crito’s fication, —inthat the two are unwilling. 
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60 e 
\ \ A 3) a nw 
Kat dua tavta @ dv TO érepoy mapayeévytar émaxohovbet 
9 \ y g > A 
VOTEPOY Kal TO ETEPOV. aoTEP OdY Kal AVT@ por EoLKEY, 
> \ € \ an ny oe 2 A i? N >’ / 9 
ETELON) UTO TOU Serpod Hv ev TO oKerer TO adyeWov, HKELY 
Py ‘ 7 > IN 0 aA ‘\ a) ie Se) 
n patvetar érakodovovy 76 dv. 
¢ > , e \\ S > 
IV. 0 ovy KeBns vrotaBov “Ny trav Ala, db YhKpares,” 
¥ 359 , be an 
edn, “ed y Evotnoas avapvynoas pe. TEPL yap ToL TOV ToLN- 
be a) lal 
PaTwv wy teToinkas, evTeivas TOVs TOD Aiadmov Adyous Kal 
> > f4 , 

TO els TOV Amro\Aw TpootmLor, Kal ddoL TIVES LE HON HPOVTO, 
\ ‘\ 4 A 
aTap Kat Evnvos mpadyv, 6 Ti tore SuavoyOeis, érerdy Sedpo 

t ? ? 1 
5 ens 

AVES, ETOiINTAS avTd, TPOTEPOV Ovdey THTOTE TOLHoaS. El 
ovv TL gor péhe Tod exe Eve Evyv@ amoxpivacba, orav 
pe avlis epwra (€d oida yap ori épjoerar), eimé, Ti xp7) dé- 

, a 5 sf Ares 
yew.” “Aéye roivur,” epn, “atta & KéBns, tadyOn, ore 
ovK exeivm Bovddpevos ovde Tots Tofpacw avTod avTi- 
TEXVOS elvat etoinoa TadTa: dn yap ws ov pdd.oy Ein: 
aN’ evutrviwy Tiwdv atroTEpapmevos TL réyeL, Kal ahorLovpe- 

Too Fe 

> i 4 A 
VOS, EL TONAAKLS TAVTHVY THY POVOLKHVY [LOL ETLTATTOL: TOLELY. 
EY \ oy ¥ 45) ( , la \ oN ee 
nY yap On atta ToLade:' TOANAKLS OL HoLT@Y TO AUTO EVU- 

“~ 4, ¥ ” 

mviov ev T@ TapedOdrTe Biw, addor’ ev ahdy ober hatdpe- 
\ > ‘ de he Gas , on? ¢ a vA 
vov, TA avTa dé A€yor, ‘°O YéKpates, eh, ‘ wovorKyy Tole 


40. éraxodov0odv : participle. 

IV-VII. Second half of the pro- 
logue. 

IV. The mention of Aesop reminds 
Cebes of Socrates’s putting into verse, 
during his stay in the prison, some of 
Aesop’s fables, and then of Euenus’s 
question, why Socrates had composed 
these verses and a hymn to Apollo now, 
though never before had he written 
poetry. 

2. mwoinpadrev: the first verses of 
the fable and the hymn have been 
preserved by Diogenes Laértius. The 
hymn began Ad Azoddor xatpe xal 


Apreut matde kNeevw. The fable began 
Alowmbs mot’ &deke KoplvOiov dot vé- 
povary, | uh Kplvey dperhy daodlkw codly. 
We have no reason to suppose that 
Socrates was greater as a poet than as 
a sculptor. 

5. Evnvos: cf. Ap. 20b,and the note 
on 1. 24. — § tv Btavonbels: cf. 8 re pa- 
Ody, Ap. 36b. 

7. sé: subject of éxev. 

12. évurviev «rd.: prolepsis, — try- 
ing the meaning of certain dreams. — 
For Socrates’s relation to dreams, cf. 
Ap. 33, and Crito 44a, 

13, émrdrrou: sc. 7a evirma. 
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60e 
N93, , 9 te aly, i a , 4 Ld ¥» 
Kal €pydlov. Kat eyo ev ye TH pdabev Xpovw oTeEp Epat- 
A \ 
Tov ToUTO UTekapBavov avTo por Tapakedever Gai TE Kal Em- 
A A Ly 
Kedeverv, Wormep ot Tots H€ovar SiakedEvdMEVOL, Kal EOL OTH 
TO EVUTIVLOV OTEP EMPATTOV TOUTO ETLKENEVELY, LOVOLKNY TFOLELY, 
lal > lal la 
ws piiogodias Mev ovans peyioTns povatKys, E“ov dé ToUTO 
mpatrovros: viv & éredn 7 Te Sixn eyévero Kal 7 TOD Deod 
€ \ , , 9 ° ¥ A > » 
EoptTy SueKwrve pe atroOvycKe, Edo€e YpHvat, et apa TroAa- 
KLs Mol MpooTarro. TO evirvioy TavTny THY Snuadyn povotKHY 
Tovey, py aTreOnoar avT@, dddAa Trovetv. aTpad€aTeEpov yap 
Elva $1) amevar mpl adooidcacbat TromjoavTa TonpaTa, 
An hd A 3 
muOouevov TO EvuTTviw. ovtw Sn TpPaTov pev els TOv Dedv 
2 4 a = € A a] , ‘ de S 4 3 4 
etoinga, ov Hv H Tapotoa Oucia: pera d€ TOV Hedy, Evvor- 
s a 
cas Ore Tov TonTHy Séou, Et TEP pweddoL TroLNT?S ElvaL, TroLEty 
LvVOovs, AAN’ od Adyous, Kal abrds odK 7 pvOodoyiKds, did 
A a , > 4 
Tadta dx ovs mpoxeipous eiyov pUOoUS Kal HmaTdpny TOvS 
® a 
Alowtrov, TovTous EToinaa, ols Tpa@Tas Evervyov. V. TadTa 
> cy f lan a sd 
ovv, & KeBns, Evjve dpale, kat éppacbat kai, dv cwhpor7, 
ewe Sidkew Os TdxioTa. ameu 8, ws ouKe, THUEPOY’ KeE- 
Aevover yap “APnvaior.” 


iA 


a » ~ = 
Kal O Luppias, “Otov tapakedever,” Epyn, “TodTo, @ Lor 


19, @éovo1.: men shout ‘* Run, run!”’ 
to the man who ts running. Cf. Hom. 
VY 766 taxov 5° éri mavres "Axaiol | vixns 
iewév, wara dé omevdovri Kédevoy. 

20. povorkhy movetv: in apposition 
with rooro. 

21. rotro; i.e. pirocodlay. 

24. SypoSy: almost contemptuous 
10 contrast with 7 peylorn movaorky. 

26. elva: the construction with 
€dofe is continued. 

28. Ovola: equivalent to éoprh 
above. —pera rov Oedv: i.e. after com- 
posing the hymn to Apollo. 


32. rots Alodmov: in apposition 
with ous. Cf. ras oxépes Crito 48 ¢. 

V. Socrates sends to Euenus the 
preceding explanation of his verses, 
with his greetings, and a bidding to 
follow him. At the last part of the 
message Cebes is surprised: Huenus is 
not likely to care to follow Socrates. 
But Socrates insists that a true lover of 
wisdom will be glad to die, — though he 
will not take his own life. Here the 
reader sees the first step toward the 
topic of philosophical discussion. 

4. olov: an exclamation, H. 1001 a. 
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6le 

kpates, Evyjvw! roddka yap non évrerdynKa TG avdpi: axe 
dov ody &€ ay eyo noOnpar odd’ dtwctiody Gor Exar Elva 
“Ti b€;" % 8 ds: “ov diddcodos Evnvos;” 
“"Euovye doxel,” ey 6 Luppias. “’EOehyoe totvuy Kat 


, ” 
TELO ETAL. 


yw wn ¢ la) 
Evnvos kal mas orm &€lws rovTov Tod mpdypatos méreoTU. 
> , ¥ 4 € , > , ‘\ ~ Jo) 
ov mévTor lows Bracerar avTov: ov yap pact Oepitov etvar. 
Kal apa éywy TavTa KaOnKEe Ta oKedn emt THY yHV, Kal 
a] , Y 46 Q N \ PS re ” > a, 
KabeComevos ovtws 4Oy Ta outa Stek€yeToO. pero ody avToy 
, A lal 5 
6 KeByns: “Ilas rovro eyes, & YéKpares, TO py Gepsrov 
ewat €avtoyv BidleoOar, eOéhe 8 dv TO atoOvyoKovte Tov 
dirocogor erecOar;” “Ti dé, 0 KéByns; ov axynkoate ov 
\ fe ‘ an , 4 ld ”? 
Te Kal Luppias mEept TOY ToLovTwY Diloldw ovyyeyovdres ; 
“Ovdev ye cadas, & Loxpares.” 
> A \ A 4 a \ , > , / 
aKons Tept avTav héyw: a pev oby TVyXdVw aKynKows, PUd- 
> ‘ / \ \ ¥ SS , / Ze 
vos ovdets héyev. Kal yap lows Kal wdhiota mpérer péd- 


AAG pry Kal eyad e& 


hovta éxeioe arrodnpety Siackorely Te Kal pvOodoyely trepl 

TS atoonpias [THs exe], Tolay Twa adtHy oldueOa eEivat 
, N ¥ \ an ¥ > lal lh ¢ , a 

Ti yap av Tis Kal movot addo év TH péxpe yriov Svopav 


, 9) 
Xporg ; 


6. éxdv elvar: cf. Ap. 37 a. 

9. mpayparos: i.e. pidocodlas. 

11. Kal dpa Aéyov «7d.: this remark 
indicates the incidental way in which 
the last clause was uttered. Socrates 
has no thought that he is introducing 
a philosophical discussion. Inasimilar 
fashion in 60b Socrates’s casual move- 
ment is mentioned and there gives rise 
to the beginning of the conversation. 

13. 16 ph elvat: in apposition with 
totro. For the articular infinitive as 
representative of the indicative, see 
SCG. 328. 

16. Pirodkdw: a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who was a native of Croton 


or Tarentum. He appears to have lived 
at Thebes many years. The first pub- 
lication of the Pythagorean doctrines 
is attributed to him. — ovyyeyoveres : 
cf. cuvovelas, Ap. 20a, 

20. pvOoroyeiv: cf. Ap. 39 e where 
Socratesisabout to talk with his friends, 
—those who voted for his acquittal. 

21. arodnplas: cf. Ap. 40 e.— éxet: 
Chmliace 

22. HAlov Svopav: cf. 116 e. Ir 
89c Socrates will defend his point éws 
ert Pas éoriv. The civil day began and 
ended at sunset. The condemned man 
was allowed to live until the very close 
of the day. 
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6le 
¥ * 
VI. “ Kara ri 67 obv tore ov act Depirov eivar avTov Eav- 
“ 9 , s , ro ‘ » 4 or 
TOV GTOKTELVUVAl, @ LWKpATES; HON yap Eywye, OTEP VUVOr 
\ » XN , ” ” > € A PS) A 
ou pov, Kat @Pidoddov yKovaa, OTE Tap Huly odwyTGaTO, 
“a A A \ 
yon S€ Kal adAwy TWav, ws ov Séou TOvTO ToLEtv: Gadés 
‘i a > las We) N , oe > , ) (fa > ‘N 
d€ TEpL aVTHY oVdEVOS TMTTOTE OVOEY AKY KOA. A\Xa. Tpo- 
A CoE ee , ‘ ca NS , ¥ 
Oupetoba xpy,” epy: “Taxa yap dv Kat aKxovoats. tows 
pevto. Oavpacroy cou haveirat, eb TOVTO povov THY dddwy 
dtravtwy amthody €otw Kal ovdérote TUyyave. TO avOpura, 
Y \ 9 ee ¥ « \.8 , x , a 
womep Kal TdAXA, EoTW OTE Kal ols BEATLOY dv TeOYdvar H 
Cnv: cts dé Bédriov ~eOvavar, Oavpacrov tows cou haiverat, 
A y A 
el ToUTOLS Tots avVOpwroLs LT) COLO aTOVS EavTOvs Eb TOLELY, 
XX. ¢ , > , 
kat 0 KéBys npeua 
A A A > 
emuyeddoas, “"Itrw Zevs,” py, TH adrod Pwry eimdv. “Kat 


add’ ahdov Set mepipevery evepyérnv.” 


> = 
yap adv ddfeaev,’ epyn 6 Lwxpdrns, “ovtw y elvat ddoyovr: 
> 2 3 bn > ¥ \ ey € \ > > he 
OV PEVTOLAAN tows Y EXEL TVA Oyo. Oo meV Ody Ev ATOPPY 
ToLs heyomevos TEP avTav Noyos, ws ev TU Ppovpa eopev 


VI. Apparent Digression on Sui- 7. ‘‘Few rules are absulute, and 
cide. If death is not a good, then the very likely atsome times (@7vv dre) and 


philosopher will not care to die ; but if 
it is a good, why is he not free to secure 
it for himself? Why does Socrates say 
that aman should not take his own life ? 
We belong to the gods, and are their 
creatures. And just as we should be 
angry if one of our slaves killed himself, 
without consulting our wishes, so the 
gods might be angry if we should take 
our own lives, when they might have 
some work for us to do, —and if we 
should not wait for them to send death 
to us. 

1. airév éavrédv: the two words 
form a single reflexive. Cf. 
éavro’s 62 a, avrd éavrd 626, ards ye 
avrod 62 d. 


2. Smep: as to that question Of yours. 


avrovs 


for some persons (@crvy ofs) death mav 
be better than life.’’ 

8. dravrwv: partitive genitive with 
pdvov. 

13. trrw Zetis: Cebes was a Theban, 
and the Boeotian dialect did not change 
fis-Tw to terw, as in Attic, but to ¢irrw 
or trrw. In strictness, as a Theban, 
Cebes would have said trrw Ae’s, but 
our Mss. make him mix dialects. 

14. yaép: yes. — otrw ye: when 
looked at in this way, — contrasted 
with ravry |. 26. 

15. txe Adyov: cf. Ap. 31d. 

16. ds xrd.: explains 6 deybuevos 
Noyos. — év bpovpg: cf. piis omnibus 
retinendus animus est in cus- 
todia corporis nec iniussu eius 
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62d 
Cy, \ A 
ot avOpwrot Kat od det 57 éEavrov ex TavTns AvELY OVS azTrO- 
Sidpdokew, péyas TE Tis pou dai tL ov padsos Sudet 
aie > bey foe patverar kal ov padsos dudety 
> \ ld , A > > , 
ov pévro. adda 76d ye pot Soxet, @ KéBys, ev héyeoOar, 7d 
\ > e Lal ‘\ a 
Beovs civar nuay Tovs érysedoupevous Kal HuUas Tos avOG- 
a A , A A > A 
Tous €v TOY KTnLATwWY Tos Deots elvar: 7 Gol ov Soxel 
Y ” ¥ ” \ A > ¢ 
ovTws; “"Euorye,’ dyno 0 KéBys. “Ovxotv,’ 7 8 os, 
‘ ‘ x lal A , y 
“Kal OV GV TOV TAVTOD KTHLATWY EL TL AUTO EaUTO ATOKTEL- 
, N , la y i aN , 
YUOL, MN ONUYHVvaVTOS Gov OTL Bovrev avTd TEeOvdvat, yade- 
, EN 2 A Vy ¥ x 
TOAWOLS AY AUT@, Kal EL TLVA EXOLS TLULWplaVY, TLLWPOLO aV ;” 
(44 , a. 99 »y (abo , , > » \ , 
Ilavv y’, é&y. Iows Toivuy TavTyn ovK adoyor, pn TpoO- 
TEpov avTov amoKTevivat Sety, Tply dy avayKny twa Deds 
> te 4 A lal ~ lal 
ETLTEUYN, WOTEP Kal THY VOY HulY Tapovaay.” 
> > > i ”» ¥ ¢ ?, A 
VII. “"AXAX’ etkds,” efn 0 KeBys, “rovrTo ye daivera. 
a , Ny, \ SS , e / x 1Q/ 
opevroL vuvo7) edeyes, TO Tous dilocogous padiws av ebé- 
A ay , Ih a 
Lew atrobvyoKew, €oikev TOUTO, w LHKpareEs, ATOTY, Et TEP O 
on rE XO ¥. \ Q / aes \ b] r , 
vuvon €d€youev evdoyas Evel, TO Gedy 7 Elva TOV Emeov- 
nw x nw > 
fEvov Nua@Vv Kal Nuas exelvou KTHpaTa elyar. TO yap pT 
> Lal ‘ , A 
AYavakTely Tovs Ppovipwrarovs €k TavtTys THS Oeparreias 
> K> A la Y A 
ATLOVTAS, EV 1) EMLITATOVELY AUT@Y OlTEP ApioToOL Elow TOV 
ovTwy emirTaTat Yeoi, ovK exer AOyov. ov yap Tov avTds 
3 ¢€ A cA ¥ > / 3 4 4 
Y avrov overar dwewov emipedhnoerOat EhevOepos yevopevos: 


a quo ille est vobis datus ex 
hominum vita migrandum est 
Cicero, de Rep. vi. 8. 

23. av: repeated after yaXeraivos. 
Cf. Ap.40 d.— xrnparwv: distinguished 
from xpnuatwr. 

26. ratty: opposed to ovrw 1. 14. 

Bh mpdotepov xTX.: le. should wait 
until God should send for him. 

VII. This seems reasonable, but 
why should a lover of truth desire to die, 
and not prefer to remain herein the care 
of the gods, his good masters? And is 


not Socrates unreasonable in his wrlling- 
ness to leave this present life? Socrates 
must defend himself against this charge. 

2. rd... amoOvgoKev: in apposition 
with the relative 6. Cf. the construc- 
tion of 7d Gedy efvac two lines below. 

3. ouxevardmw : equivalent to Zoxev 
&romov elvat. Cf. Ap. 31b. 

6. +d ph dyavakretv: subject of Ze 
byov. 

8. Ocol: for construction, cf. Tovs 
Alcwrov 61 b. 

9, ofera: 


SC. 6 dpovuwrartos, 
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62d 
add’ avontos pev avOpwros Tay’ adv oinbein ravra, [ pevkréov 
> 2S A , is > x 4 9 > 8 A. 9% ch 
elvat amd TOD SearrOTOV,| Kal oUK ay AoyilouTo Ort ov Set aro 
a ? A , > > ¢ , / bY \ 
ye Tov ayabod pevyev, add’ o Tt paliota Tapapevery, O10 
> / a , € \ A »¥. > A x IE 
dhoyiatws av pevyo., 6 dé vody Exwy emGvpot mov av ael 
- Q lal € los , , Y Gs , 
eivat Tapa Tw avrov Bedtion. Kairor oVTws, © LwKpares, 
a a 
Tovvartiov elvar eikos 7) 0 vuvdn ed€yeTo: TOVS péev yap Ppo- 
vipous ayavaktety atobvyocKovtas mpéme, Tovs 8 adpovas 
la ? > , > e > , € An , , £5 A 
xXaipewv.” dkovoas ovv 6 YwKpaTys noOnvai TE por edoke TH 
A A ” 
Tov KéBnros mpaypareia, kat emuBhdbas eis nuas “Act ToL, 
¥ (44 ¢€ K / ny / i > A Ws > fd 30 ? 
epy, “o KéBns Aoyous Twas avepevva, Kat ov mravy evbéws 
Peder weiPer Oar 6 Tu dv ts etn.” Kat 6 Xupias “’AAA 
pv,” &byn, “& Yoxpares, vdv yé war doxel Tu Kat avT@ e- 
yew KéBns: ti yap dv Bovdopevor avdpes cool ws adnOas 
deomdoras apeivous avTav pevyorev kal padiws dmahharrowrTo 
ota , A , > A if ‘ , Yy vf 
avTav ; Kai ot doxet KéRns els o€ Tetveuy Tov Noyor, drt OUTW 
¢€ , la ‘ € la > td QA yy » , 
padias dépers Kal yuas atroheitav Kat dpyovtas ayabos, 
Ws avTOS Gpodoyets, Heods.” “Aikata,” py, “ éyere. ofpar 
yap was éyew ore xpy pe Tpds Tad’ra amodoyyoacba 
¢ 2 By ee , \ 99 » € , 
womep ev SuxacTnpio. Ilavu pev ovv,’ edn 6 Yuppias. 
VIII. “Bépe 87,” 7 8 6s, “mepadd mbavdrepov mpds 


change from indefinite plural to the 
singular. 

10. evxréov elvat: explains raira. 

14. of'tws: cf. otrw 62 b. 

15. 4: than, after the comparative 
idea in rodvayriov. 

21. riréyew: cf. ovdev Meyer, Ap. 30d. 

22. ws dAnOds : construe with cogol. 

23. padlws: cf. 1. 2. 

24. elscé: i.e. Cebes notonly makes 
his point, but makes it against Socrates. 

26. Geovs: in apposition with dp- 
xovras. —Slkara : predicate. 

Here closes the prologue, which 
serves simply as a background for the 
scene of the dialogue, a setting for the 


argument. The companions of Socra- 
tes have gathered simply as friends, 
and for no philosophical discussion, 
but by degrees they have come to the 
consideration of the relation of the 
true lover of truth to death. 

VIII. Introductory to the first 
topic, — why aphilosopher should meet 
death with joy. Socrates has strong 
hopes that the dead have existence, and 
that the good havea happy existence. He 
expects to come toacompany Of good men, 
and certainly to come to good gods. 

1. mOavdrepov: a humorous allu- 
sion to Socrates’s failure to convinces 
the court. 
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1144 
€ A > , a ‘\ \ , ’ \ , 9 
vas atohoyjoacbar 7 mpos Tods dSikaotds. eyo yap, 
¥ > , » cy A 
eon, “@ Liyppia te Kal KéBys, et pev py wpnv n&ev rpo- 
\ \ \ ¥ , \@ 5 , ¥ 
Tov pev mapa Yeovs addrovs aopovs TE Kal dyabovs, éreta 
\ > 4 lal 
Kal map avOpwmovs TeredeuTnKOTasS apeltvous Tov evade, 
> / * lal A , A > y 
noikovy av ovK dyavaktav TO Oavarw: viv 8 6 tate dru 
> lal 
map avopas 7 édmilw api€erbar ayafovs: Kai todTo perv 
? cal ¢ 
ovK ay mdvu ducyupioaiuny: oT. péevtor Tapa Deovs Seomd- 
4 > \ ad > »* y ¥v , ¥ A 
Tas mavu ayalovs [n&ew], ed tore or, et mép Tr ado TOY 
al A a 
TovovTwy, Sucyupicaiuny av kal TovTo. wate dia TavTa 
y,) 5 ~ 
OvyY Opolws ayavakTw, ahd’ evedmis eis elvai TL Tots TeTE- 
AeuTNKOGL Kal, @ € kal mada dé hv a 
NKOOL Kal, woTeEp YE Kal mahat héyeTat, TOAD apeivov 
A > a * a (we >} 
Tots ayalots W Tots Kakots.” 


° . ° . . ° ° . . ° 


LXIII. “To pev ody radta Sucyvpicacbar ovras exe, 
€ > \ 4 a ih A 4 > , 4 / 
ws eyo dehy Ava, od mpémer vodv ExovTe avdpi: ore pevTor 
nan? * aA ca 
q TavT €oTly 7 ToLadT aTTa Tept Tas Wryas nudv Kal Tas 
> , > , > , ié > e AN Sr A 
olknoes, ereimep aJavarov y y Wx?) dhaiverar oda, TOvTO 


3. mpdrov pév: as often, the form 
of the sentence is changed later. 

6. nSixovv av: I should be wrong. 
SCG. 429.— dyavaxrév: cf. Crito 43 c. 

vov 8°: contrasted with e uév in 1.3 
above. 

7. wap av8pas: cf. Ap. 41 a,— rod- 
so pév: ie. apltecbac xrr. To this, uév- 
to. is adversative. 

9. ek wep xr. : cf. 59 a. 

11. 6polws: sc. as [otherwise should. 

In the first division of the argu- 
tment, Socrates shows that pure, abso- 
lute truth cannot be attained while the 
soul is hampered by the body. The 
lover of truth, then, is ever eager to 
free his soul from the fetters of the 
body. But this argument assumes the 
immortality of the soul, and the latter 


must be proved. — After his argument, 
Socrates gives briefly his view of the 
universe, — including Inferno, Purga- 
torio, and Paradiso. 

LXIII. Socrates would not “insist 
on the exactness of the lines of his pic- 
ture of the life of the soul after death, 
but believes that something like it is true. 
The immortality of the soul has been 
shown, and a good man may be of good 
cheer as regards thefuture. Here Soc- 
rates reverts to the situation at 63 b. 

1. tatra: subject of ovrws éxeuw. — 
7 BucxuplragGat: subject of mpémet. 
Cf. 63. 

2. otuxrdr.: this clause is resumed 
by rodro. 

4, d0dvarov: neuter predicate, in 
svite of the gender of the subject. 
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1144 
‘\ (d A ‘N ¥ A > / 4 
Kal mpéme pou doxet Kal afvov Kiwdvvedoar olowéevw ovtws 


y A A e 4 ni AN AS lel 4 
eyerv’ Kahds yap 6 Kivdvvos: Kal ypy Ta ToLadTa woTeEp 
eTUOELY EAUT@, OLO O71 € i madar pynkvvw Tov pdOov 
EMEOELY EAVTM, O10 OH EYWYE Kal TA. pnkvve ps ; 
> \ {2 xv 4 A \ \ A < A A 
adda Tovtwy dn evexa Oappeiy ypy mEpt TH EavTov Wy7 
y 5 Y é A Bi N \ trAX AOOVaS w ‘ x 
dvopa oats €v T@ Biw Tas pev addas 7 TAS TEPL TO 
~ y a, e 4 7” 
THLA Kal TOUS KOT MOUS ELamE YalpeLY, WS aAAOTpious T’ GVTAS 
A vA , e ie > td ‘\ \ x *) 
Kal mA€ov Oarepov nynodpevos amepyaler Oar, Tas S€ TEpi TO 
, > 3) / s\ / \ ‘ > b) 
pavOdvew éaToveac€ TE Kal KoTpYATAaS THY Wuyx7y OVK addo- 
Tpiw adAa TO adTHS KdTHe, Twppoovvy TE Kal diKaLocdvvy 
Nes) 5 y ‘\ aN 0 , ‘ aN A] Yd Y , X 
Kal dvdpeia Kat edevOepia Kai adnbeia, ovrw mepiwéever THY 
eis “Avdov mopeiav, ws Topevoduevos OTay 7 Eiapyevn KaXp. 
Duets pev ovv,” eby, “oO Luppia te Kal KéBys xal of addor, 
> 0 ¥ , é Hs , @ 2 3. EN de A “a5 
eis avlis ev TLL KpPOVvm EKao'TOSs TopevoeTHE: EuEe OE VY NOY 
A , Ral SEN , e GJ , \ 50 , 
Kael, hain av avnp TpayiKos, 7 Eluappmevyn, Kal oyxEdOV TI 
Y 4 ‘ \ / Lal N Q la 
pot wpa TpatécOar mpods TO Aovtpdv: SoKel yap 8% Bédriov 
eivat hovadpevoy TEety TO Pappakov Kal py TpPaypaTa Tats 
yuvakt mapéxew vexpov dove.” 
LXIV. tavra 5 eimdvros atrod, 6 Kpirwy, “ Etev,” én, 
aE , , Se , er ee , x Sin 
@ Lowkpares* Ti O€ TovTOLS H Emol EmLaTEAELS H TEPL TOV 


5. olowévw: has the main idea,— Book iv: codla, dvdpela, dixacoovvn, 
‘it is worth while to believe, even at ocwdpoctvy. — otrw: refers to xocujoas, 
some risk.’’ above. 


7. émdSev: sc. to charm away the 
childish fear of death which remains 
in the soul. 

9. wept rd cdpa: equivalent to rod 
owuaros. Cf. rept 7d wavOdvev, below. 

10. rots kéopovs: Sc. Tod cwuaros. 

11. Oarepov: euphemistic for ka- 
Kop, 

14. adndela: This corresponds to 
what became thefourth cardinal virtue, 
—aogia. The four, as they were gener- 
ally accepted later, seem to have been 
enunciated first in Plato’s Republic, 


15. ds ropevodpevos: ready to go. 

18. tpayixés: Socrates is stillina 
playful mood. 

20. Aovedpevov: the chief matter is 
expressed by the participle, ‘‘to bathe 
before I drink the drug.”’ 

21. Aovev: explanatory infinitive ; 
cf. Crito 45 c. 

LXIV. What last instructions will 
Socrates give to his friends? What can 
they do to please him? Nothing new. 
Just what he is always saying, — that if 
they care for themselves, they will please 
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115d 

maidwy 7 mept addov Tov, 6 TL av Tou ToLOdYTES Hels eV 
Xapire pahiora trovoipev;” “"Amep del heya,” ey, “& Kpé- 
TWY* OVOEY KALVOTEPOV* OTL VUAV AVTOY ETLWEAOVPLEVOL U[MELS, 
Kal €“ot Kal Tols e“ots Kal vuiy avrots ev yapiT. Tounoere 
dit av TounTe, KaV 27) VdV dporoyyjante: eav S vay per 
avT@v apedjre, Kal py Oédnte, Womep Kat iyvn KaTa Ta 


SNIPS 


viv 7 elpnpeva kal Ta €v TO EuTrpoTVEV ypdvm@ Cy, Odd edv 
TOAAG OpoloyHnonre Ev TH TaporTe kal oPddpa, ovdev TA€oV 
“Tatra pev toivuy tpobupnOnodpcba,” én, 


Y ¥ 99 
“"Orrws av, 


TOLHOETE.” 
66 ee @ , 5 / , / 2? 
ovTw Trove: Gantwpev O€ oe Tiva TpPOTO? ; 

» 6c , 2 / f $ , , \ S35 , Gal wave 5X) 
epn, “ BovrAnade, eav wrép ye ha Byré pe Kal wy expdyw Vpas. 

ny ot °° ia € Aw \ \ e lal > , Lo (a4 > 
yehacas 0 ama novyy Kal pos nuas amoBAEahbas eizev, “Ov 
, > » 7 € ’ , > e € , ¢€ 
Tew, & avdpes, Kpitwva, Gs ey eit ovtos 6 Lwxpdrns, 6 
\ A 
vuvi Sadeydopevos, kal SuaTdrrwy exaoTov THY heyomevar, 
p) ay , 2.2 A On 2\ 7 y , 
adh oveTat pe exeivon elvar, oy Opera OAtyov VaTEpov vEeKpor, 
NS > wn PS , ~ € 0 , 9 S > \ aN AD oN 4 
Kat Eepwra On, TOs ME Oamry. oT 8 eye mahat odvy Néyov 
TETONMAL, WS, ETEL\OaY Tiw TO Pdppakor, OvKETL Duy Tapa- 
pevO, addr’ oiyyjoopat amor eis pakdpwv dy Twas EvdatpLo- 


him evenif they make no promises now. 
— How shall they bury Socrates? They 
cannot bury Socrates, and they may do 
what they like with his body. 

5. tpav xrr.: cf. Ap. 29 6, 36 c. 

6. ésots: masculine, cf. rept raldwy, 
above. ; 

11. raira pév «rd. : simply marks 
the transition. Cf. Crito 44 a.—mpo@v- 
pnoynodpeOa: cf. 62 a. 

12. @drropev: deliberative sub- 
junctive. Crito means to ask Socrates’s 
preference for cremation or inhuma- 
tion. Cf. Cum enim de immortali- 
tate animorum disputavisset et 
iam moriendi tempus urgeret, 
rogatus a Critone quem ad mo- 


dum sepeliri vellet, ‘‘Multam 
vero’”’ inquit ‘‘operam, amici, 
frustra consumpsi.; Critoni 
enim nostro non persuasi me 
hinec avolaturum neque mei 
quicquam relicturum. Verum 
tamen, Crito, si me adsequi po- 
tueris aut sicubi nanctus eris, 
ut tibi videbitur, sepelito. 
Sed, mihi crede, nemo me ves- 
trum, cum hinc excessero, con- 
sequetur.’’ Cicero, Tusc. i. 103. 

15. ovros: contrasted with éxezvor, 
below. 

18. @amry: the mood of direct 
quotation is retained. — grt xrd.: re- 
sumed by rafra. 
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115d 
vias, tavra [jor] SoK® ait@ dddws Aéyerv, TapapvOovmevos 
A BJ > 
dpa péev vas, apa & euavrov. eyyuvycacbe ovv me mpds 
K te >> »¥ (74 SS 3 , > 4 A A KH \ A 
pitwva,” edn, “tHv evavtiay eyyiny 7 Av ovTOS TpOS TOUS 
A \ > A A 
SuKaoTas HyyvaTo. OVTOS HEV yap 7} MAY Tapapevely: vers 
S 7 pny py Tapapeveiy eyyujoacbe, emeday atobdva, 
> N 3s: > , y , en , Q Q 
ahha oixnoecbar amovra, iva Kpirwr paov pépy, Kat py 
A la x pal es 
6pGv pov To THma 7H KaAdpEVoY 7} KaTOpUTTOMEVOY AyavaKTH 
A Pa > a A 
brép euod ws dewa macxovTos, pndé heyy Ev TH Tad] ws 
a , > , nx > , bal , > Ni 
 mpotiferar Lwxpdtn n éxpépe y KaropitTa. ed yap 
¥ ” > S CMe Aq oene , N \ a s ’ 
tcf,’ 7d os, “wo aprote Kpirav, To pr Kaas éyey ov 
, > 2 ees A , > A \ l4 > lal 
HOvoy els avTO TOUTO TAnppEAES, AAG Kal KaKOV TL EuTOLEL 
A aA +) A nA \ \ 4 > Q nA 
Tais Wuyats. adda Oappety te yp7 Kal pavar Tovpdy copa 
, \ , y 9 ¥ , > \ , 
Odmrev, kat Odrrrew ovtws OTws av cot Pirov 7 Kal padvora 
RYN vopusov eivar.” 
a9 > \ > A \ tA A > ¥ 4 € 
LXV. TavT el7TwY EKELVOS MEV AVYLOTATO ELS OLKNMG TL WS 
, Awe , Y 7 A ( akpesd RE ee Be 
Aovodpevos, kat 6 Kpirwy etrero ava, nuas 0 éxédeve Trept- 
VA , e A > XQ 
PEVELY. TEPLEMEVOMEY OUY TPOS NMAS avTovs SiaeyopmevoL 
Tept TOY Elpnuevwy Kal avacKoTODITES, ToTE O° av TEpL THS 


21. ratra: i.e. all the preceding 
argument. 

24. nyyvaro: the tense implies that 
the offer was not accepted. This can- 
not refer to the offer of surety for the 
payment of a fine (cf. rapayevetv), but 
suggests that Crito may have desired 
to relieve Socrates from the month’s 
imprisonment, by giving bonds for his 
appearance to meet his sentence. 

27. +5 odpa: in strong contrast 
with éyuod, 

31. els aitd rotro: i.e. as being 
false. — wAnppedés: predicate. 

34. vépipov: here, again, an indi- 
cation of Socrates’s care to obey both 
written and unwritten laws. 


LXV. Socrates leaves his friends in 
order to bathe, and then to converse 
with his family. When he returns to 
hisfriends, the day is far spent, and he 
says little more. The attendant of the 
Eleven comes to bid him ‘farewell, sure 
that Socrates will not be angry with 
him for bringing the word of death. 
Socrates tells Crito to have the drug 
brought. Others may have delayed 
drinking the hemlock as long as a 
gleam of day lasted, but he has noth- 
ing to gain by drinking the drug a little 
later. 

2. ws Aovedpevos: saying that he 
was going to bathe. —epypéverv: cf. 
59 d. 
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A 4, ” € lal A ¥ b) lal e , 
ocuppopas dveEvovres, oon Nuiv yeyovuia ein, adtexvds nyov- 
Wd 
pevor WoTep TaTpos oTepyOevtes SidEey dpdavol Tov éemera 
, > o7, °° aN , NOES 0 ? MEN) \ ¢ 
Btov. €revdn 0 €Xovaato Kal AvEXOn Tap’ avrov Ta TaLdla, 
> ~ ww 
— dVo yap avT@ veils opiKpot Hoar, els 8€ péyas,— Kai ai 
> A lal > yd > rg A , (A 
OlKElal yuvatkes adixorTo, évavTiov Tod Kpitwvos duadex Gets 
TE Kal émuoTethas atta €BovdeTO, Tas MEV yuvatkas Kal Ta 
, > , > a8 > a 2» © OA N 
Tavoia amevar exéhevorev, autos 8 KE Tap Nuas. Kal Hv 
»¥ ’ NE ey 2 A , N \ , » 
non eyyvds nriov Svopav: ypdvov yap Toddy diérpupev évdov. 
ear 8 exablero Nehovpevos, kal ov Tohda petra Tadra due- 
3 ® “~ e , ‘ 
ExOn, kal HKev 6 ray Evdexa UINpEeTNS Kal TAS Tap’ avTor, 
> ] nw 
‘OO LoKpares,” epy, “ov KaTtayvecopat god omep addrwv 
KaTaylyvaoKw, OTL or xahemaivovat Kal KaTapavTal, €met- 
dav airois mapayyéA\dw tive 7d ddppakoy avayKalovTwr 
lal > y Q > 3 \ \ ¥ ¥ > 4 aA 
TY apxovrwy. oe 8 €ya Kal dhduws eyvwKa ev TOUTH TO 
Xpovw yevvarorarov Kal mpadratov Kal apiorov avdpa ovTa 
wn 4 A ’ / A QA QA A > aad 
TOY TwToTE Sedpo adiKkonevwr, Kal 57 Kal viv Ev O10 OTL 
> > N , 4 \ XN rhe td >’ \ 
OUK E“ol yademaivets, yryymoKEs yap ToUS aitious, ahha 
> / A > \ a > , A , ‘\ 
exeivos. viv, olaba yap a HAGov ayyédAdwv, xatpé TE Kal 
A A A ? 
mELp@ ws paoTa Pepe TA avayKata.” Kal apa Saxpvaas 
, > , \ € Pe ’ z X\ 
peractpepopevos ame. Kal 6 LwKkparns avaBdépas pos 
S47 ‘cc ‘ PRI LS (14 A Noe: A A , ” 
aitdov, “Kat ov,’ edn, “ yatpe, Kat Nets TavTAa ToLnT Ope. 
Xi. 2o A e A «ce > A ry Ae) re ¥ a A 
Kal apa mpos nuas, “Os aoretos, edn, “Oo avOpwros: Kat 
Tapa TavTa (OL TOY ypovoy mpooye Kat Suehéyero EvioreE 


6. ophavol: predicate. The sub- 18. dpxdvrwv: i.e. the Eleven. Cf. 
ject of the infinitive is subject alsoof Ap. 39e, and 44 a,—€v rotrw x72.: 
Tepe evouer. i.e. while Socrates was in prison. 

7. wasdla: cf. Ap. $4 d. 20. trav adixopéver : partitive geni- 

9. yuvaixes: among these, ofcourse, _ tive, — ‘‘ of all whom I ever knew.”’ 
Xanthippe is included. She returns to 22. éxelvors : the jailer assumes that 


the prison in the afternoon, though Socrates will be angry with some one, 

she was conducted home in the morn- __ but believes that he will hold the right 

ing (60 a). — Of Socrates’s other living persons responsible for his death. — 

kin, nothing is known. ayyéAXwv: expresses purpose. Cf. zel- 
15. xarayvécopar: cf. Ap. 25 a. Owv Ap. 30 a. 
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116d 
Cy fo) > A A \ a 4 , 9 § , 
kal nv avdpav A@aTos, Kal viv OS yevvalws pe ATOOAaKpUEL. 
adr’ aye by, & Kpirwv, reOapeba aire, Kat éveyKdtw tis TO 
te > - > de l4 4 e ¥y @ ” \ 
pdppakor, ei TerpiTTau’ el O€ LH, TPUpaTwoavOpwros. Kat 
> S ° 
6 Kpirwv, “?AXN ota,” edn, “eywye, © LaKpares, ere 7 ALov 
> ee AN A ” ‘ 4 8 8 ? \ & > AY i) 
elval ETL TOLS OpEeTLY Kal OUTW SEdUKEVaL. Kal dma ey oida 
kal adAXous wavy ope mivovtas, erevdav TapayyedOn avrots, 
SermvyoavrTas TE Kal MLovTas ev pada, Kal TuyyEevopevous 
97292. ® x , 5] 4 A Xia de J , 5 
y évious wv av TUywow éemiPvpodrvTes. ada pndev emetyou 
¥ N 2 ay) Ne ¢ > i2 CON Z » » (Xa ka 
ert yap eyxwpe.” Kal 6 Lwxpdrns, “Eixdras ye,” edn, “a 
ne A A A a ¥ 
Kpirav, éxetvot Te TadTa Tovovo, ods od héyes, Olovrat yap 
KepOavely TavTa TonoTarTEs, Kal eywye TadTa [Eikdtws]| od 
Tonow' ovdey yap ola. KEepdaveiy ddiyov VaTEpoy mar 
y aA 4 > , > 3 “A , A 
ahdto ye 7 yéhora oddAjoev Tap EmavTw, yAtyomevos TOV 
(nv Kal Pedduevos ovdevds ert EvdvTOS. AN’ it,” eh, “mB 
\ \ » - ”? 
Kal LY addws Trove. 
LXVI. Kat 6 Kpirov akovoas evevoe TO Tardt TrANCIoV 
éaTatl, Kal 6 mats e€ehOdv Kal ovyvdv xpdvov Siatpibas 
HKEV dywr toy péddovta Siddvar Td ddppaxkov, ey KvALKt 


31. WAvov: the day was not gone, 
while the sun’s light could be seen. 
Cf. 6le. 

38. rattamoifoavtes: by doing this. 

40. wap’ guavrw: in my own judg- 
ment. Cf. the proverb pH toh Ppdyimos 
mwaoa geavt@, Prov. iii. 7, cf. Rom. 
xii. 16. 

41. heSspevos «7.: seems to be 
an allusion to Hesiod’s advice to use 
the wine freely both when the jar was 
first opened, and when it was nearly 
exhausted, but to be sparing of it the 
rest of the time.—mot: cf. Crito 
44b. SCG. 408. 

LXVI. The drug is brought. Soc- 
rates asks if he may pour a libation to 
a god, but learns that only so much has 


been prepared as it is well for him to 
drink. He prays, however, that his de- 
parture may be for his happiness. His 
friends cannot restrain their tears when 
he drinks the drug, but he rebukes their 
lamentations, and expresses his desire 
to die in peace. 

a. ty mat8(: doubtless Crito’s per- 
sonal attendant. Cf. 60 a. 

3. Tov pé&\Aovra xrd.: ie. a spe- 
cialist, who had charge of the execu- 
tion. —1Td ddppakov: this is nowhere 
specified by Plato, but was xudvevov, 
or the seeds of the poison hemlock, 
which, as is seen, were prepared by 
grinding or pounding in a druggist’s 
mortar. As a means of execution of 
a sentence of death, this seems to have 
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117d 
p€epovta terpyspevov: idav S€ 6 LwKpdrns tov avOpwmror, 
(4 > > »¥ > , 

Eiev, €pn, “ao Bédriote, ov yap TovTwy EmatTHuwy, Tt 
Xp} Tove ;” 


yy vA 3 A , 4 ¥ A 
av gov Bapos ev Tots oKéheot yevynTat, emetTa KaTaKeta Oar: b 


\ an 
“Ovdev addo,” edn, “7 midvTa TEpUeval, Ews 
Ni 9 2 N , %) ‘\ yY ” \ / 

Kal OUTWS avTO ToLnTEL. Kal Gua wpefe THY KUALKA TH 
, Reed \ ‘ , Ge eh wlt 3 / 
Lwxpare Kal.ds haBay Kat para thews, @ "Exékpares, 
Oe / Oe 8 a] , »” A , ¥ A 
ovdev Tp€was ovde OLtadGeEtpas ovTEe TOD ypwmaTos ovTE TOD 

y 
Tpogwrov, aX’ wotrep ewer Tavpyndov UroBreWas pds Tov 
“TC Néyers,” Edy, “ 
Q ’ an Sf. ¥ xa ¥ ” 
TO atoomeioat Ti; e€eoTiv, H Ov; 


y nw wn 
avOpwror, TEpt TOVSE TOV THLATOS TPOS 


én, 


Ca , , 9 te , > Fv ce edb) 
@ LwKpares, TpiBopev, Omov oldueBa JAETPLOV ELVQL TILELY. 


“ Togodror,” 
, ” > ¥ , A A 

« MarGave, y Sos: “adn SUXEC One Y€ trov Tors Oeots efeort 
TE Kal XPM, 7m ee ee Ag evOevde Excioe eee yeve- 
cba: ad dy Kal eyo evxopat TE Kal yerolTo Tavry. Kat 
dp eitav Tavta emoyxopmevos Kal para evyepds Kal evKddws 

\ A la oO 
e€émev. Kal nudv ot modXol Téws perv emtEerKDs olol Te Hoav 
Karéxe Td 7) Sakpvev, ws dé eOopev TivorTd TE Kal TETTW- 
, > 4 > 2 3 na - \ 3 ~ 3 . 3 fe “ 
KOTA, OUKETL, AAA Euov ye Bia Kal avTOD agTaKTL Eywpe TE 
PS) , C b] nN , > , N ? , > \ or 
dkpva, woTe €yKadupapevos amékaov EuavTov: ov yap on 
“A A 9 

exeivov ‘Ye, aA THy e€uavTod TUynV, olov dvdpds Eéraipou 


3 , ¥ ¢ ‘ / ¥y “ > “A > ‘ 
éorepnuevos etnv. 6 S€ Kpitwy ere mporepos enod, eredy 


10. xpdparos: genitive with ovdév 
only as obj. of d:agddelpas, not as obj. of 


been used at Athens first in the time 
of the Thirty. According to Lysias 


xii. 17, rlvecv kwvecov Was the ordinary 
mapayyehua under their rule. Plato 
once (Lysis 219 e) mentions this as a 
poison for which wine was an anti- 
dote. According to modern authori- 
ties, the effects of this poison are much 
more violent than would seem from 
Plato’s story. 

7. gov: construe with oxédeo.. — 
xaraxeto8ar: construe with yp7. 

8. airs: nominative, itself. 


Tpéoas. 
i.e. only so much. 
so may it be. 

20. +d ph Saxptev: the negative 
repeats that contained in xaréyev. 

21. énod ye kal avrod: genitive with 
Bla. 

22. &yxadvipdpevos: sc. with a fold 
of his mantle. Cf. |. 43. 

23. otov: an idea of thinking is 
implied, H, 100). 


13. torotrov: 
17. yévoiro tavry: 
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117d 


ovx olds 7 Hv Katéyew Ta Sdxpva, Eavéoryn. ‘Amo ddwpos- 


A \ b la? ted , ON > 4 , \ 
dé Kal ev TO euTtpoobev ypdovm ovdey eravero Saxptwv, Kat 
} ‘\ N , > 4 - ‘N > aA i.) ld 

n kal Tore dvaBpvynodpevos [KrAdwv Kat | dyavaxrdv ovdeva 
OvTiva ov KaTéKAace THY TapdvTwY, THY ye avTOD LwxKpa- 

A ~ s 
tous. ekeivos d¢, “Ota,” edn, “ moretre, & Oavpacin! eyo 
BeVTOL OVX HKLOTA TOUTOU EvEeKa TAS yuvalkas amérepipa, Wa 
A A > 
py Tovadra mynppedotevy: Kal yap akyKoa, ore évy evpywia 
Xp?) TeXeuTaAV. GAN Hovxiay Te ayere Kal KapTeEpeEiTE.” Kal 
Heels dkovoartes YoKUVOnpEer Te Kal emer Koper Tod Saxpvev. 
6 dé mepreAOor, ered of Bapiver Oar en ta oKEdn, Kare 
, y 4 ‘\ > , e ¥ 0 Q a 
Kdivyn vatios: ovTw yap exéhevey 6 avOpwros: Kat apa 
? , > OA Ke € ‘ S , ‘ 
ehamropevos avrod [ovros 6 Sods 7d dappaxov] Siadurav 
, 3 , ~ 58 \ ‘ iA ¥ 45) 
Xpovov éreakdme. Tovs Tddas Kal TA OKEAH, KaTELTA OPOdpa 
4 > la! ‘\ la ¥ > > , e 5) 3 ¥y 
TUTAS aUTOU Tov 7Oda HpeETO, el alaPavoiro: o 8 ovK épy: 
Kal meTa TOTO avOls Tas KYHpaS* Kal emaVLaY OUTWS HLY 
€Mede(KVUTO, OTL WUXOLTO TE Kal THYVUTO. Kal avTds NTTETO 
‘ > 4 > ‘ ‘\ “A , , tM melon , 
Kal elev OTL, emelday Tpds TH Kapdia yévnTat avT@, TOTE 

9, £ ». p 80 > A \ \ , * 

oiynoeta. dn odv ayedov TL avTOU Hv Ta TEpl TO HTpPoV 
, Sees , > , , s a 
Wuxomeva, Kat exkarupapevos, evexekadhuTTO yap, ElTEV, O 
57 Tedevtatoy epbeyEaro, “OX Kpirwv,” edn, “To ’AoKdn- 
a 9 4 > , > \ > sO \ \ > , 
mim opetdowev ahextpvova’ adda azrodoTe Kal un apey- 


”» 


ante.” “Adda Tadra,” ep, “eorat,’ 6 Kpirwy: “add’ dpa, 
28. trav wapévrwv: partitive with 41. yévnrat: the subject is implied 

ovdéva. in Woyxorro xTX. 
29. ola: cf. oloy 61 c. 43. 6 xrd.: and this was the last 
30. rovrov évexa: explained by the etc. 

tva clause. 44. ’Aoxdnm@: a cock was an 
31. evpnpla x7rX.: a Pythagorean offering of thanksgiving to the god of 

doctrine. health, for recovery from illness. This 
33. rot Saxpvev: ablative genitive. expression is no clinging to an old 
35. tmrus: predicate. To this, superstition in Socrates’s last mo- 


ovrw refers. 
40. wnyviro: optative. The mode- 
sign « is absorbed by the 


ments, but is his figurative way of 
saying that now he is freed from all 
the ills of the body. 
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118 a 
yy wy vA ” A 9 , > lal > i, b , 
et TL aAAO Eyes.” TadTa epopevov avTovd ovder ert ATTEK pl- 
> > 4 4 ‘ I] , x ¢ ¥ 
vato adQ’ ddiyov ypovoy diaditrov exwyOn TE Kal 6 av pw- 
O 4 27 See Nie’: ¥ 5) \ Q 
tos e€exddupev avrov, kal Os Ta Oupata eaTtnoev: ldav Se 
e lA 4 \ , ‘\ “ 3 4 
0 Kpirav cvvéhaBe 76 oTdpa Kai Tovs 6¢0ahpovs. 
LXVII. “Hée 7 tedevry, @ “Exékpares, Tov Eraipov Hiv 
> - > , ¢e e a ~ ¥ A A a > , 
EVEVETO, dvopos, ws nels haipev av, TOY TOTE OY emrerpaby 
> , AN ¥ fe ‘\ , 
pev apiorov kat [addrAws] ppovuswrdrov kal duxavorarov. 
47. & te GdAo A€yers: whether you 3. dAdAws: in general. — In this 
have anything else to say. praise, the narrator gives the impres- 
LXVII. 2. rav réte: of his time. sion of studied moderation. This is 
The expression is suited to the time consistent with Plato’s practice of pre- 


of composition of the dialogue. Cf. senting his portrait of Socrates without 
d5ebpo 58 b. comment or criticism. 


wont 


TIAATONOS YTMILOZION 


(ALCIBIADES PRAISES SOCRATES) 


XXXII. 


VOL 

Xelpnow; ov eLKOVV. 
? RY WIG W 

Tkaigreras 


1 agr+ 


NG O7 ete 215 a 


a meets 3 eye érraively, @ 3 dvSpes, ores émi- 


ghey AC Boe 
otros pev obv t lows olyoerat emt TQ 


Wen 


ee o we 
eorar o 4 elKov TOU adaous EVEKA, OU Tov 
[ oqpt yap 57 dpoudrarov avrov elvat Tots oudnvors 


6 TOUTOLS TOLS EV Tots épuoyhupelors: ‘Kabnjlevors, ovorivas b 
epyalovrat ot Snprovpyot ovpuyyas n addovs xomas ot 
Siyade gas gaivdvras ey8obev dydhpeira EXOVTES 


Bewv. Kat ony av €ouKevat avrov TO caripy 7? Mapove.| 


10 


OTL ae ov 76 elSog épotos et Tovrots, @ RaKpares, 
ov8’ avTos av mov audurBytycas: ws dé Kal TAAXG EoLKas, 


\ las ¥ 
ETQA TOUTO AKOUVE. 


At a feast held at the house of 
Agatho, the tragic poet, to celebrate 
the victory which he had just won in 
the Lenaean festival of 416 B.c., several 
have spoken in praise of Love, and then 
Alcibiades, who is now in his greatest 
glory, just before the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion, praises Socrates. 

XXXII. Socrates is like one of the 
ugly images of a seated satyr, which, 
when opened, proves to contain a beau- 
tiful shrine and the figure of a god. 

1. otrws: explained by d¢ elxdvwy. 

5. rovro.s: indicates the familiarity 
of such images. — Ka0npévors: these 
figures generally represented Silenus 
in a sitting posture, playing the pipe. 


170 


vBpiorhs el: ov; éay yap pr) dpodo- 


6. atdovs: object of éxov~as. 

7. Svox@évres: sc. as by the two 
wings of a double door. Cf. 222 a. 

9, elS0s: in the Symposium of 
Xenophon, Socrates is represented as 
humorously urging the advantages of 
his broad, turned-up nose, his project- 
ing eyes, and his thick lips, and finally 
as saying: ovdév Tekunpioy 
hoylter Ws eyw cov cadrlwy elul, dre Kal 
Natdes Tovs Dirnvods uot 
ouoorépovs tlkrovow 9 ool; (Symp. 
v. 7),—the Naiad nymphs, goddesses, 
bear Silens, and these are more like to 
Socrates than to Critobulus. 

11. tBpiorhs: a reference to his 
teasing irony. — 7 of: are you not ? 


éxetvo 5 


Beal ovoar 
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215e 
YS, paptupas mapeEopar. add’ ovK avAnrHs; Todd ye 
Bavpacidrepos éxeivov'|6 peév ye dv dpydvwv éxyhev rods c 
avOperous TH ATO TOD oTOparos Suvdpel, Kal ert ViVi os av 
\ “~ a A 
15 TA €xeivou addy (a yap "Odvmtros nUAEL, Mapavov héyw, TOD 
dudd£avtos),— Ta ovv exeivou eav T dyads addytis add 
37, , > - , 4 a \ A 
€av Te pavry PIAS, pova KatéxerOar moved Kal dydoe 
Tovs TOV Dewy TE Kai TEdETOY Seoevous, dua 70 Geta cvas.) 


5: 9 1S ex y w/out > Ke 
ov EKELVOU TO OUTOV favo iabépers, 6 ort avev Opyavev 


20 udois | Heyl TavTov TOUTO TroLEls. npLELS yooy orav fev Tov 
addou dK ov@pev oo Kal TAVY ayatou prropos adXovs da 
NOvOU ss ovoev pene, ws €m0s Eley, OVdEYE: émevsay Se cov 
TLS aeovD n TOV CoV Tete ah\ou ROVEUTUS, Kav Tavu pai- 
hos 7 6 heyor, € €dy TE ye) aKOvT) €av T avnp éay TE pel 

25 pee eeremdnypévor & eopiey Kat Karex spel. r : 

ae yay o oer pay el £17) €e Nov Kody * Ode pedvew, a 
€lrov opdoas av Univ, ‘ola 57) ménovla avTos bro TOV TovTOU | 
éyor Kat TATXe ert Kal vuvi. dtav yap dove, Tohv p01 
paddov 7 y TOV KopuBavtidvrer 7 N TE kapdia moa Kal Sdxpva 

30 éexxetrat UTO THY dO av Tov _TOUTOV. op@® S€ Kat addous 

30h Aap 


majumoX ous TaUTa pea Keiae MU Mien 8 dkovwrv Kat 
ah\wy ayaldv pytopwv eb peév eee Dever, TOLOUTOV 


12. paprupas wapéfopar: technical 22. ete object of Aéyovros. 
language, as if Alcibiades were con- 23, GAXov A€yovTos: Sc. atrous. 
ducting a case in court. Cf. Ap.3lc. When another repeats them. 

—4GAA4: or; cf. Ap. 37. 26. KopiSq: Alcibiades does not 

13. éxel(vov: i.e. Marsyas, who had claim to be quite sober at this moment, 
vied with Apollo (Xen. An. i. 2. 8). but elsewhere ascribes his present frank- 

14. rq aad «rd. : i.e. just likeSoc- ness to the wine which he has drunk. 
rates. 27. elrov xrd.: ‘* IT would take my 

15. raéxelvov: sc. uéAnoravAnuara. oath.’? —-érovOa: cf. Ap. 17 a. 

16. ovv: resumptive. 29. xopvBavridvrwy: limits 7 kapdia 

20. rots Adyors: repeats dvev unexpressed. Cf. Crito 54d. 
dpydvwv, — Tadrov Totro: i.e. Karéxer Oar 32. ev Aéyerw: supply addy or adrous 


Kr as subject. 
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172 ee ee 
ay 2156 e 
& ovdey eracyor, vd ein bacd pov n Wx ovd: nye 


on A 


VAKTEL WS dvSparro8u8éas Siaxerpevov ar bard TovTove TOD 
Mapovov TONNGKLS iz) oUTw SuereOny, WOTE peou bofau Ha a1 
Buwrov eivat exoRTH ws eX. Kat T AUTO, w TES, OUK epets” 


WS OUK adn hp Kal i ae VUV ovvo18’ EMAUT@, OTt El eBehout 
a 
Tapexe Ta WTA, OUK aV kaprepyo aupt, adda TavTa av Ta- 
to 


Sortie dvaryrdber 74P HE O40 voyet, Ort ToAOU eSehs o @v 


wits nt 6 rly 
avTos €TL petaoe pev amend, Ta 8 ‘AOnvaiar gu hed Bia” 


Sicey > 


ovv domep amo TOV Leipyvev ETLTXOMEVOS Ta Ora olxopat = 
pevyar, i wa By QUTOU KaBrjuevos Tapa. TOUT@ kdraynpdow. 


mérovOa, Sé mpos TOUTOV “ovoy av pumor, 0 ovK ay Tis olouro b 
ant ef ARONA inetget of Vow 
év éuot éveivat, — To airxvver Bar OvTLVoUP > eye 82 tosrar 


[LOvov ato xvvopat. ovvouda yep ELAUT@ avruhéyew pev oe 
Suvapery, ds ov } Set trovety a ovTos Kehevel, ereoav © aTré\Ow, 


wy \ae Var ooh yee rg not Moons hi 


arruery TS TNS 7S v0 Tov ‘Todhav. Spamtretey obv . 
ok hs Sums 
QUTOV Kal pay Kal OTaV (Ba, a aloxivopat Ta Guohoynievas) c. 


Kal modddKus are des a av Bout avTov py) OVTa EV avo par 


mous: €b © avd TovTO peveto, eV oda Ore TOAD peilov av 
wee 


‘ax Botyny, 6 WOTE OUK exe 0 TL Xpyropar abr TO avi parry. 


fluds p 


XXXII. “kat td per 84 Tov avnparoy kat eye Kal 
dddou Toddol Toadra TendvOacw bd TodSe Tod ITS 
adda 8 €uov axovoate ws Spows 7 €otiv ols eyo Heaoa 


com “w X 
Wyons 

36. Biwrdv: cf. Crito 47 e.— txovts: 47. twé: because of the verbal 

equivalent to diaxeyévov, above. Cf. idea in ris, which is equivalent to 
Ap. 22 e. Tyacbar. Cf. rhv décv vpiv Ap. 30d. 

37. rm ye viv: ie. though Alcibia- 48. +d wpodoynpéva: for the con- 

des was no longer young, but perhaps _ struction, cf. Ap. 34 b. — Alcibiades is 

the most influential man in Athens. obliged to confess himself convinced 


40. guavrot duedd: cf. Ap. 29de. that he ought to lead a very different 
44. +5 alcytverOar: in apposition life from that which he leads. 

with 8, XXXIII. Socrates cares nothing for 
46. Svvapévw: supplementary par- beauty nor for wealth. 

ticiple. Cf. Ap. 34 b. 3. éuot dxovcoare: let mE tell you. 


\ 


whe oe" 


es 


10 


15, 


20 


OKT Ha. BUTOU. TOUTO of, ovhyvides s 
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220 a one 

avTov, kal THY Svvamuy Ds Bavpaciav Exe: 
ara é 

ey one 


épotixds Sudkertau TOV 


ap | UOTE ort 


ow ev y 


oks weno 3 


> Q 
5 oVdEls UaY TOUTOV eos rm) Sprdco, éretmep d 


Mm 


mpedpny. Jpoare yap OTL Ppanys 


ue KQaL GEL mept TOUTOUS éortly Kal egmémdykrau, ws TO 


oddpa oS TOUTO ‘yap 
Cort 
ovTos Sober: Fie Gera woomep 0 yeProjuperos ouhnvds: . 
eSo0ev d€ dvoryDeis moons ‘olea Oe yeuer, @ avopes oun Torat, 
DION , y enw 4 logs vot 
cupporvvys ; lore or ovr’ el tis Kahds eorL Hehe avT@ 


sure 5 


obdev, ada karagpovel rocobtoy dcor ovs’ dv Els oindein, 


PN 


our’ el Ts mhovoos, OUT et Gay Twa Toa eXxov TOV UTO e 


Jb 7a 
NYELT aL de TavTa TavTa Ta Kr 
xKc WAS 


Elpa- 


mojdous paxapiloperan 
para ovdeevos afva Kal pas ovdev elvat, iva heyoo v ULL, 
VEVO[LEVOS dé Kal matlov TAVTA TOV ce Tos TO TOUS ois 

r Sicine\ eds orovddaguros d€ avToU Kal dvorxBévros ovK oloa 
el TLS EWPAaKEV TA évtbs dyddjuara adr? eyo non “tor lov, 
KaLot ebosey oUTw eta Kal Xpvaa elvat Kal aay aren Kat Gav- 21 
PaoTd, ware ToLNnTéov Eivat éuBpaxu 6 6 TUKEehevou LwKPATNs.” 


21 
Kal ey! TaUTA otpareia Uae els Iloreidasav e 


° ° ° ° . ° ° . . ° 
ie 


bO.O. Gy es 


ie Kou Kat cuvervrovper, éxet. mparov bev ouv év 


TOUS TOvOLS , Ov pLovov epod TEpLAY, adha Kal TOV ahhwv 
Antes Low 
amavrwy. | omer dvaryKacOeiper dwonngbévres TOV, ofa ay 22 


} Sod. 
the contrast with Groubceutrre cf. Ap. 
24 ¢. 
17. omrovSacravros: inceptive. 
‘XXXV. Alcibiades tells of Socra- 


tes’s endurance and self-control when 


4. Sévapiw: proleptic. — @avpaci- 
av: predicate. ' 
6. xadév: construed with épwrikds, 
7. os +d oxfipa: to judge by his 
bearing. 


12. xaradhpovet: rdv caddy, i.e. Tod 
KadXovs. 


15. otS€v: cf. 220 a, Ap. 30 b.— 


tva Aéyw vutv: parenthetical. 


16. elpwvevépevos: mainly by pre- 
tense of ignorance in order to mislead 
the interlocutor. Cf. Ap. 38 a. For 


on service in the army tn Thrace. 

2. cvvertrodpev: the two werenotof 
the same deme or phyle, so the messes 
must have been formed unofficially. 

4. drodnpOévres: cf. Phaedo 58 c¢. 
—ola 54: sc. ylyverat, as is wont to 
happen. 


5 émt i ails aoUrety, 


Onn SOW 


oP 


ee expare., ) Kal 0 TdavTwv Gavpagreraroy, 


ate py: 


> 
“rT adda, Kal mivew ovK €Oédwy, ordre dvayKac Bein, TayTas 
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ovdey aa ot adXou T pos: TO Kapre- 
/ogdaet 


ev 7 or Tats ebaxiaus povos: dtrohavev olds 7 Ry Td 


of OVX 


once) peOvovra 


_0v8eis maore édpakev avOparruv. | Tovrov pev ovv ot Soxet 
N ¥ ¥ > A a 
10 kat avrixa 6 EXeyxos everOar: mpds 8 av Tas TOU YELMLaVOS 


1 


on 


Kaptepynoeis, — Sevot yap avo. yxemdves, — Javpdora 
> , , 9 » , >» , ’ , 
eipyalero Ta T GAXNa, Kal mor dvTos Tayov olov Sewordrov, 
N 4 a > 2 , ¥ CM eile > 4 
kal mdvrwv 7 ovK e€tovtwy evdobev, } ei Tis e€tor, Hudhierpe- 
\ \ 9 Ne: - Be Be 
vev te Oavpacra dn 60a kal brodedenevwn Kal éverypevov 
‘ , > , Ni? ¢ a te if) 4 
Tovs mddas Els midkovs Kal dpvakidas, ovtos 8° éy Tovrots 
eEne. €ywv iatioy pev Torodrov oloviep Kal mpdrepov cider 
A > , \ \ a , A 9 , 
popeiv, avuTddynros b€ dia Tod KpvoTaddov Paov Emopevero 
ba ce € , e \ la G id as 
7 Ob adr Vrodedeuevor. of S€ oTpaTLdTat UréBderov avrov 


e lal lal 
ws KaTappovovvta apar. 


5. ot&v: predicate. Cf. 216 e. 

7. rar GAXa wal: and in particu- 
lar. —mlvev xrrd.: i.e., though Socra- 
tes did not care for wine, he could 
driok more than any one else, without 
being affected by it. 

9. rovrov: i.e. of Socrates’s clear 
head, untroubled by wine. Alcibiades 
foresaw that much wine was likely to 
be drunk this night. — At the close of 
this Symposium, at daybreak, most 
of the rest are asleep, or go home to 
bed, but Socrates goes to the Lyceum 
(gymnasium), and spends the day ac- 
cording to his wont. 

11. xaprepfores: plural with refer- 
ence to repeated instauces. — Sevol 
Xetpaves: according to Thucydides 
(ii. 70), the Athenian generals at last 
gave favorable terms of capitulation, 
in part, because of their men’s suffer- 
ing from the winter. 


12. ofov xrr.: equivalent to ror 
ovrou olos Sewéraros. Cf. davuacra boa, 
below, equivalent to Oavyaoréy éorw 
$ca, and the use of ws with a super- 
lative. 

15, ovros 8€: as if 4ANo pév had 
preceded. 

17. avurdSyr0s : 
iG: 

18. brobdeSepévor: who had shoes. 

19. xarahpovotvra: Socrates’s in- 
difference to cold seemed a reflection 
on his comrades’ effeminacy. 

XXXVI. Of Socrates’s power of 
concentration of thought, and his 
bravery in battle as shown at Potidaea 
and in the retreat from Delium. Such 
a man had never been before. Brasi- 
das might be compared with Achilles, 
and Pericles with Nestor and Antenor. 
But no such comparison could be found 
Sor Socrates. 


cf. Xen. Mem. 
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XXXVI. “xal radra perv 57 Tadra: 


¥ 
‘olov 8. ad 768’ Epeke Kal ery Kaptepds avnp’ 


3 Lal SN A »y wn 
€KEL FWOTE €ETTL OTpaTlas, aeLov aKkovaat. 


cuvvoygas yap 


> 50 Y 0é e 4 lal ‘ 2. on > > , 
QUTOUL EWUEV TL ELOTYKEL OKOTWY, KAL ETTEL 1 OU TT pPOvKX wpe 


3 b) A > 9 Bee, tAAQ ¢€ , C A \ no > 
aAvTW, OUVK avVliel a Q@ €LOTYKEL NT OV. Kat i] 1) VY HEOX)M- 


x 
Bpia, kat avOpwra yobdvovto, kai Oavpdlovres dddos GAw 
4 A 
€deyov OTe ‘XwKparns €€ Ewhvov dportilwy tu eorynKev. 
redevTavtes S€ TivEes THY Vewy, emELd?) ExTépa Hv, Seumvycar- 


\ \ 4 , > > , > , 9 
TES, Kal yap Bépos rote y’ Hr, xapevia eLeveyKdperon apa 
A , fal bid 
10 pev €v TO yoyxe Kabyvdov, aya 8 edvdarroy avTov ei Kal 
\ , ¢ 4 € > e , , y > A \ » 
Thy vuKTa EaTHEor. 6 8 eloTHKEL wEeype ews eyeveTo Kal Fri0s 
> \ A 
aveoyev’ ETELTA WYXET aTLaY TpOTEVEdLEVOS TO Hiw. 
“ei d€ Bovr\eobe ev Tats pdxats: todTo yap Sy Sikardy 
> 9 A > 5 A 9 A e t2 > b] ka > ‘\ \ 
Y avT@ amodctvar: Gre yap n pmaxn rv, €€ Hs Epot Kat 
> A ¥ € ld > \ ¥v > \ ¥ 
TapioTeia edomuy ol oTparTnyol, ovdels dros eue EowoeEDY 


b) , a t 2) 4 > 397 > A > N 
avopdmwrv % ovTos, TeTpwpevov ovK EFédwy arrouTelv, adda 


8 4 ‘ \ 4 \ S258 + Meat 4 Se eee f s , 
ovvorlerwoe Kal TA OTTAG Kat aVTOY EME. Kal eyo MEV, w Lor 
SS ? A 
Kpares, kal TOT exédevov gol diddvat TapioTEta TOUS OTPATH 
, Q Ae , ¥ , Vo A Y iS 
yous, Kal TOUTO ye OL OUTE peurper OUT EpEls oTL WevoouaL: 


1. ratra «rd. : formula of transi- 
tion. Cf. Crito 44d, Phaedo 115 c¢. 

2. Quoted with slight change from 
Homer, 6 271, where Menelaus at 
Sparta caps Helen’s story of Odysseus. 
—olov...érdy: ‘the doings and suf- 
ferings.”” Cf. Phaedo 117 d. 

4. mpovydpe: sc. 7d cxomeiv. 

7. dpovritwv: cf. ppovricry}s Ap. 18 b, 

8. redXevtavres: cf. reXevray Ap. 
22¢. 

12. +O HAlw: cf. Ap. 26d, where 
Meletus charges Socrates with lack of 
respect forthe sun. Socrates was punc- 


tilious in his observance of the ordinary 
forms of worship and reverence. 

13. el 8€ BotAerGe: the sentence is 
not completed. The speaker has in 
mind something like olos qv év rats 
baxats épd. 

14. droSotvar: Alcibiades would 
give Socrates his due. — 7 paxy: sc. 
at Potidaea, 432 8n.c. See on Ap. 28 e. 

17. éyo pév: opposed to adda. 
avros. 

19. rotré ye: Socrates might blame 
Alcibiades for much else, but not for 
this. 
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220 e 
9 ‘\ ‘ A la Q ON de 2 , > , 
aha yap TOY OTpaTHyov Tpds TO Euov akiwpa arroBXerov- 
\ 4 > XN , > Lal a 
Twv kat Bovropévar enol Siddvar Tapioreta, adros mpoOv- 
potepos eyevov Tav oTparnyav eve aBety } cavTov. ere 
, a» ¥ 9 , , GIES LES 
Towvv, @ avdpes, afiov Av Oedoacbar Ywxpary, or amo 
Andiov duyn avexope Td oTpardmedov: EeTvxov yap Tapa- 
® y > 
yevopevos Urmov éxwv, ovtos 8 OmAa. avexdper odv éoKxeda- 
, “os A > , ce a: € ‘ 4 ‘ 
ophevev non ToV avOpaTwv ovTds T apa Kat Adyns: Kat 
ey mepitvyxave, Kal iddv evOds mapakedevopai 7 avroww 
0 lad \ aN 9 > > x, , > , b] v0 o7 
appely, Kat €Xeyov OTL ovK aTrodeipw avTw. evTadfa oy 
4 
kat kadduov Ccacdunv LwKpary 7H év Iloredaia: avtos yap 
ea > , N \ 279 & ~ \ ° 
nTtov €v PoBw H dia 7d ep tmmov elvar: mpOtov péev oor 
lal int td > > 
mepinv Adyntos TO Eudpwv eivar: emeita epory’ eddKEL, @ 
> ve ‘\ X \ A ‘\ > Cal , 
vaTopaves, TO GOV dro, Ka t duatropever Oa 
Ap ee 67 TovTO, Kat é€xet diamopever Oat 
wotep Kal évOdde, ‘BpevOvopevos kat radbarpo trapaBad- 
wv, pea TapagKkoTav Kai Tovs didiovs Kal Tovs ToAE 
4 ~ * ~ iN - , Ld ¥ Y 
pelous, SHAS Gy TavTi Kal Tavy ToppwHer, OTL Et Tis arpeTaL 
TovToV Tov avopds, para Eppwpévws apuveirar. Sid Kal 
> ~ > , SS eS WY he GR A Ys , A 
GOPANOS AITHEL Kal OUTOS Kal O ETaLpos: TYEdOV yap TL TOV 


22. n wavrév: rather than your- 
self. airés might have been used, but 
the accusative points the contrast. 

24. awd Andlov: sc. in 424 B.c. 
Plato refers to this event in Laches 
181 b, and to the battle of Potidaea at 
the beginning of his Charmides. 

25. twmov txwv: at Potidaea, Alci- 
biades was a hoplite; cf. dra above. 
—dvexopet: the singular shows that 
Laches is mentioned as an after- 
thought. Cf. dye 1. 37, below. 

27. meptrvyxavw: historical pres- 
ent. 

30. é¢’ tov : obviously a mounted 
man was more secure on a retreat. 

31. +3 ephpwv elvar: dative of re- 


spect. The case of éu¢pwy makes clear 
the subject of eiva:. 

32. +d odv 8% TotTo: 
34 d. 

33. BpevOvopevos xrd.: reference to 
bre BpevOver 7 év rato ddots, Kal Tw- 


ClameA Ds 


pOadpe mwapaBadrdes, | kavurddnros KTr. 
Clouds 362, where Aristophanes de- 
scribes Socrates’s manner on the 
streets of Athens. His bearing was 
the same in the midst of danger. The 
allusion to Aristophanes is not at all 
in the tone of one who believed that 
the comedy of the Clouds really had 
much influence in causing prejudice 
against Socrates. —mapaBdAAwv: ex- 
plained by rapacxordy. 
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221e 
y , A 
ouTw Stakepevwy ev TO TOe“w ovd amrTovTat, adda Tovs 
, 
mpotpoTadny hevyortas Siwkovow. 
\ A » 4 

“aohda Mev obv ay TIS Kal GAG Exou LwKpaTy erraiverat 

‘\ 4 las 
Kat Pavpdova: adda Tov pev ddrwv EmiTNSevpatav TAX’ av 

‘ \ ¥ A ¥ \ \ \ b] , 
Tis Kal Teplt ahdov Tolatra eElror, TO S€ pydevt avO pater 
gy 5 , aw la wn lal A 
OMOLOY ELVAL, UTE TOY TadaLaV PHATE TOY YoY OVTwWY, TOUTO 
¥ N ff) , ae \ > N > 2 > 
afvov mavtds Oavpatos. otos yap ’AytAdevs EVEVETO, Q7TEL- 

, ¥ \ 7 ‘\ ¥ \ a > 
Kaceev av TLS Kal Bpaciday Kal dddous, Kal olos ad Ilepu- 

a \ , \ 93> , > \ \ \ 4 \ 
KAjs, Kat Néoropa Kat “Avtyvopa, eici d€ Kal €repor: Kal 

X ¥ \ y9' ¥ > , * > e \ 
Tous a\Xous KaTa TavT ap Tis ametKalor: oL1os & ovToat 
yéyorery tnv arotiay avOpwros, Kat avtos Kal ot Adyor 

A > n Y A A A A 
avTov, ovd eyyvs av evpo Tis CnTaY, OTE THY Viv OvTE TOY 
A > \ ¥ > e > \ ix > , > fd 
TANALOV, EL Ly apa El ols eyw héyw amekalo. TLS avTOor, 
avOparrav Ev pydevi, Tots S€ GiANvots Kal WaTvpots, avToY 
Kal Tovs Adyous. 

XXXVII. “kat yap obv Kat Tovto éy Tots mpadrors Tape- 
Nurrov, oTt Kal of Adyou avTOU dpordraTol Eiat Tots aLANvots 
Tots dwryopevors. eb yap eHédou Tis THY YwKparovs aKkoverv 

A bay A lal A 
Aoywv, pavetey av yehotor TO TP@TOV: ToLadTa Kal dydpara 
Kal pypara e€wlev TeprautréexovTat, catvpov Tia vBpioTod 
, a A r2 4 NY fe AN A 
dopav. ovous yap KavOn ious éyer Kal yahkéas Twas Kal 


, \ lg \ Se ™ \ A 7 A \ oN 
OKUTOTOMOUS Kal Bupa odépas, Kal Gel OLA THY AVTOV TA ALTA 


43. rd... etvat: resumed in rovro, 
subject of déiov ort, — Sporov: mascu- 
line. 

45. dmexdoeev xrd.: by a slight 
shift, instead of rowdros yy kT. Simi- 
larly, below, after ovrocl. 

46. kal érepot: sc. who might be 
compared with Pericles. 

47. dexdfou: sc. dddovs. 

XXXVII. Socrates’s sayings them- 
selves, too, are like these figures of satyrs. 
They are in unusual form, and an in- 


considerate man might laugh at them. 
But of all sayings these are most 
divine, and contain the most images 
of virtue, and reach to all springs of 
human action. 

1. rotro: refers to the following 
clause, 

3. Sroryopévors: that come open. 

4. dvépara xrd.: cf. Ap. 17 b. 

5. weptapméxovrar: the Adyo. are 
personified, — like the véuo. in the 
Crito, 51¢. Cf. 216 d. 
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221e 
, té ¥ > ¥ NS 4 y A aA 
gaiverar éyew, WoT ameipos Kat avontos avOpwros Tas av 
~ ys 4 4 > 3 A 4 \ 
tav \oywv Katayeddoeev. Stovyouevous 8° idav df tus Kai 
A A \ A ¥ 
EVTOS QAUT@Y yLyVOomEvos TpaTOV BEV yoo EXOVTAS eVvdoY 
}Lovous evpyjoe, TOY oywr, ererta Yevordrovs Kai mretora 
aya\mar aperns €v avtots €xovTas Kal emt mAEtoTOV TeElvor- 
~ \ A A A 
Tas, paddov 8 ert way Ooov TpoonKe. TKoTEW T@ pEAAOVTL 
Kaho kayabo ever Oar. 
aa As 3 , be we 5 a 3 \ , J aA 99 
TavT eoTiv, w avdpes, a Eyw LwKparn erraiva. 
10. voty éxovras: predicate. 12. él wretcrov: i.e. the real bear- 
11. @aordrovs: in the Clitophon, ing of Socrates’s discussions was not 
407 a, Socrates with his admonitions limited to gyo. and xaAxeis. Cf. Mem. i. 


for virtue is compared to émi wnxyavjs 1.16, Laches 187 e, Introd. §§ 9 and 265. 
Tpayixhs Gers. 15. éwawa: refers to 215 a. 
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10 


EENO®ONTOS 
AITLOMNHMONETMATA 


1.1.3 


Lib. 


TloddaKis Oavpaca tiot moté Ndyous "AOnvaious éracay 1 


e 
Ol ypadpevor LwKpatnv ws af.os ein Oavarov Ty TOdE. 7 
Bev yap ypady Kat’ avtod Toudde Tis Hy: “*AdiKel LwKpa- 
& \ ¢ , , ‘ > , hd \ ‘ 
TNS OVS pev | TOALS vomiler Deovs od vopilwy, eTEpa SE Kata 
PS) , 2 t) LO a de \ ‘ , 5 ¢ ” 
alpovia ELapépwv* ad.iket O€ Kal TOUS véous StapHetpwr. 
A Q > e > De a e , , 
IIp@rov pev ody, ws ovK evouilev ovs n Trodis vopiler 
4 , , 
Beovs, Toiw mor’ éxpyjaavto Texunpio; Oiav Te yap pave- 
Gy nw ww Lal 
pos nv moddakts fa olkol, moAAdKis 8° emt Tay Kowav 7s 
Toews de Li Kal pavTiKy Xpapevos ovK apari)s Vy: 
Sterefpudyro yap ws paty Lwxpdrns 75 Saipdvov éavro 
onpaiverr: — dOev 8) Kal partora pot Soxodow avrov 
aay) \ 5 , > , € 5 2OK , 
aittacacGar Kava Saipovia elapeperv. 6 0 ovdey KaLVoTE- 
pov eloéepe THy Ghdwy, door pavTiKny vouilovTes oiwvots 


I. 1. How could the court have been 
persuaded that Socrates was deserving 
of death? He worshiped the gods of 
Athens, and introduced no new divini- 
ties. All his actions were pious and 
reverent. (Xenophon, himself, of course, 
was in Asia Minor at the time of Soc- 
rates’s trial, and did not hear the 
arguments.) 

1. "A@nvalovs: equivalent to dixa- 
ords. Cf. Ap. 17. 

2. ry wéda: dative of interest. 

3. ) pevy ypadf: contrasted with 


the arguments in its support. — Cf. 
Ap, 24b. 

6. mpdrov pév: correlative to the 
charge of corrupting the youth, in the 
second chapter. 

7. @dwv: supplementary participle 
with pavepds nv. 

8. otxot: every house was expected 
to have a family altar in the court. 

10. ssxrd. : subject of duereOpvdnrOo. 

Sawpsviov: cf. Ap. 31d. 

13, rév addAov: than the others, i.e. 
than the rest do. 
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1.1.3 
A \ , \ aN \ rf) , es 
TE XpOvrar Kal Pypars kat TyuBodrors Kat Ovotais: ovToi TE 


X ¢€ , > ‘ v 0 Oe ‘ > ca 
yap urohauBavovary ov Tous Opvilas ovde ToUs atravT@vTas 
> - ‘\ , ~ z 3 x ~ Si 
eldévar TA TuppepovTa Tols pavTevopevots, AAda TOvS Heods 

\ A 4 
dua TovTwy avTa oypaivew, KaKEtvos 8 oUTws évoptler. 
) > € \ A a Cee? A > , Ny A 
GN ot pev mrEtaTO’ hac bro TE TOY Opvibwy Kal ToY 
‘ , 
atavTavtwy amotpémedOai Te Kal mpoTpéemer Oar: LoKparns 
> ¢ Suey, Y ¥ N , N y 
S aomep eyiyvwokev, ovtws edeye: TO Satudrviov yap edy 
lant ss \ 
onpaivey. Kal moddols THY TUYOVYT@Y TPONYyOpEVE TA [EP 
A ~ aA re 
To.elv, TA OE fr) ToLety, WS TOV Sapoviov mpoonpaivorTos : 
a \ “A ~ \ 
Kal Tots Mev mreHopevors aiT@ ouvépepe, Tois S€ py TEL 
Popévors peteuehe. Kaitou Tis ovK av duoroynoeey abrov 
Bovr\yeo8at pyr’ HrALov pyr ahaldva daiverOar Tots cuvod- 
27 Sa eS , a > , Cones A 
ow; edoxe 8 dv duddtepa Tavra, ei Tpoayopevwr ws v1rd Geod 
, Zz > , A A > KH 
pawopeva Wevddpevos edaivero. SHrov ody oTi ovK av TpO- 
, > \ aes bs , A \ i x ¥ 
édeyev, el put) Emlotevey adynPeioev. Tatra dé Tis av aio 
, * 6 & 5 , de 0 = lal > > 0 x 
morevocey ) Oew; morevwy d€ Geots Tas OvK Eivat Deovs 
? , b) \ ‘\ 3 ps ‘ ie x ‘\ > i 
evopilev; adda pay érroie. Kal TadE Tpds Tos EmiTNdeious: 
\ A 
TA MEV yap avayKata cuveBovdeve Kal TpaTTEw ws vowiCorev 
¥ > KR A N \ A LO , ” > , é 
dpc av mpaxOnvar, epi d€ THY AdHAwWY OTws atoBHaoiTO 
‘ 
PavTEevooMevOUS Téumev €l ToinTéa. Kal Tovs peddoOVTAS 
olkous Te Kal TOES KAAS OlKHCTELY pavTLKNS EpN TpoTdet- 
ba) a 
oOar: TexToviKoy péev yap % xadkeutiKoy 7 yewpyiKor [7 
avOparav apyikdv] 7 Tay Tovoitwy epywv e&eractiKor 
H AopoTiKdY 7} OLKOVOmLKOY 7 OTpaTHYyLKOY yevéoOaL, TAaVYTA 
Ta TovatTa pabywata Kat avOparov yvoun aipera evourler 


18. daciy: contrasted with trodap- 
Bdvoverv. 

26. é&dxe. av: contrary to fact in 
past time. — apodtepa ratra: i.e. 7Al- 
Gos and ddaftwv. For the gender, cf. 
Symp. 220 d. 

28. adnPevoav: should prove to 
speak the truth. — Tatra: accusative 


of specification, in these matters. 

31. ydép: need not be translated. 

32. aSfrwv xrd.: uncertain as to 
their issue. 

33. pavrevoopévous: e.g. so Socra- 
tes sent Xenophen to Delphi; Xen. 
An. iii. 1. 5.—el rowumréa: whether 
they should be done. 
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I. 1.10 


> , ‘ de , A 3 4 ¥ ‘ NS € A 
E€Wal’ TA OE peyloTa TWV €V TOUTOLS epy TOUS Beovs E€AUTOLS £ 


4 @ ~ > A 
kataheiteo Oat, av ovdev SHrov elvar Tots dvOpwro.s. ovreE 
Q an a ’ , A 
yap T@ Karas aypov duTevatapevw Sndov GaTLS KapTOC ETAL, 
¥y A A > , > , A Y ’ 
OUTE TO KAOS oiKiay olkodounaapevw SHrOV OaTIS evoLKy- 
yy A A lol > , a 
Gel, OVTE TH OTparnyiK@ SHrov ec cupphepEer oTparyyew, 
»¥ la aA A > he “A 
ovTe TH TOdLTLK@ OHAoV eb TUUdepe THS TOAEWS TpoTTa- 
a Y cal My , Y 3 > , ond > PS) SS 
TEL, OUTE T@ KAaAHY yHmavTL, WY EvppatyynTat, ONAov El dua 
- ’ 4 ¥ A an 
TavTnVY avidoeTat, oVTE TH Suvatods ev TH TOAEL KNOETTAS 
, A lal 
AaBovre SHdrov ei dua TOUTOUS GTEPHoETAL THS TOAEWS. TOUS 
N \ ~ > > 
d€ udev Tav ToLOvTwY Olopévous etvar Saipdrmov, dda TAVTA 
~ > , CA A A 
THs avOpwrivys yvauns, Sarovay edn: Satpovay S€ Kal 
a A ~ 
TOUS MAVTEVOMEVOUS a ToLs aVOpaTrats Edwkay ot Deol pafodvor 
, a ¥ , 
Suaxpiverv, — oiov El Tis eTEpwTaN TOTEPOY ETLATApEVOY HVLO- 
A XN A A A K n 
xetv et Cedyos haBeiv Kpeirrov n py éemiaTapevov, n OTE 
pov éemordpevoy KuBepvav emi tHv vavy Kpetrrov haBelw 7 
NEG BY, xn 
fy) emLoTapevov, — 7 a eLeotw apiOunoavtas n peTpHoav- 
cay > A A A 
Tas ) OTHOaYTAS ElO€val’ TOUS Ta TOLAdTA Tapa TaY Dear 
, 9) 4 A € A ¥ \ A a \ 
nuvOavouevous abeurra trovety yyetro: épy Se deiv, a pev 
A6 A os) e i , 4) be \ on 
paborvras Tovety edwKkav ot Oeoi, pavOdvev, a dé py Onda 
tots avO parrots eo, TepacOar Sid parTiKns Tapa Tay Dear 
, \ \ » Kd) BS Ly, U4 e 
muvbdaverbar: Tovs Geovs yap ois adv dow thew onpative. 
"ANA \ b Aes EN ép b] A a. sh 
[nV EKELVOS ye ael LEY Hv Ev TW havepw: TpPwi TE 
yap eis TOUS TEpLTaTOUS Kal TA yuuvaota He Kal TyPovons 
ayopas €Ket pavepos Hv, Kal TO Nourdy adel THS NuEpas HY 
y , , , \ » Q e \ 
émov meiorors pedo. ovvécerOar: Kal Edeye EY ws TO 


40. SfAov elvar: infinitive of in- 49. yvopns: predicate genitive of 
direct discourse, in a subordinate possession. —Satpovav: Socrates did 
clause. not disdain to play upon words. 

46, elavidoerat: the English idiom 50. pabotor: by learning. Cf. dpi- 


introduces a negative, whether or not. 
CieA py 29a: 

47. orephoerat: for the future 
middle as passive, cf. Crito 54 a, - 


Ounoavras, by counting, below. 

60. ae pévxrd. : i.e. he was always 
in the public eye, yet no one ever, etc. 
(1. 65). 
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1.1.10 
Tov, Tors S€ Bovropevors e&Nv aKkovew. ovdels Sé ToérOTE 


> , Oe > \ Oe etd ¥ Us 75 
wkpatous ovdev awEBEs OVOE avOGLOY OUTE TpaTTorTos EidEV 
ouTE NéyorTOs HKOVTEV. OvdE yap TEPLTNS TAY TAaVTaY PYTEWS 
ae A ¥ € A , A y € , 
HrEep TO AdArAwv ot ThEtaToL Sieheyero, TKOTaV OTWS O Kadov- 

A wn ¥ \ > , 
pevos TO T@Y GopioTwY KOTMOS EU KAL Tid aVvayKaLs 
exaora yiyveTat TOY ovpaviwy, ara Kal Tods Ppovtilovras 
TA TOLAVTA prwpatvovTas aTEdEiKYVEY. Kal TP@TOV pev avTaV 
EoKOTEL TOTEPA TOTE VOMioarTES LKAVOS 4On TAaVOpadmuVa EidE- 
vat EpxovTat emt Td TEPL TaY ToLOVTwY hporTilery, 7 TA bev 
avOparea tapértes: TA Sarmdria dé TKoTOUYTES, TyOUPTAL 
‘ , 4 > , > > \ AQ 3 A 
Ta TpoonkovTa mparrev. €Oavmale d ei 47) havepdy avrors 
A An A 2 ‘ 
€oTw OTL Tata ov duvarey eat avOparors Evpely. €reEl 
kal TOUS péyiaTov ppovovrtas emt TO TEpi ToVTwY éyery ov 
tavTa So€dlew addxAors, adda Tots patvopevois Opolws d.a- 
KetoOar mpds adAyAouS. THY TE Yap patvo“evwy Tods [ev 
XN A 
ovde Ta Seva Sedievar, TOUS SE Kal TA uy) HoBepa PoBetcOau: 
\ A A 3.0379. ” PS) A > Q , K 
kat Tots pev ovd ev OXAW OoKEly alaypoy elvar eye 7 
A ¢ A A \ 2Q> 9 , > B) , > 
movety OTLOdY, Tots dé ovd e€iryTéoy els avOpadmovs civat 
lal \ xX \ va? ¢ x ¥ Q Vy: A 
doxety: Kal Tovs perv ov’ tepdov ote Bwpov ovr addo Tov 
, > \ A ss de x , \ , \ 4 ‘ 
eiwy ovdev Timav, Tovs d€ Kat ious Kat Eira TA TUXSVTA Kal 
A \ lal A 
Onpia céBecOar: toy TE TEpL THS TOY TavTwv PvoEws MEPt- 
A \ ~ a 5 A 

pvavtwv Tors PeV OoKELY ev povoy TO dv Elva, Tots 8° amEL_pa 
‘ A \ A eS SN , i A Sachets 1S 
Td TANOOS: Kal Tots pev aet mavTa KivEtaOaL, Tors S’ Ovder av 


66. trav wavrev: the universe. 

68. codiorav: without unpleasant 
connotation. 

69. dpovrifovras: cf. Ap. 18 b. 

70. mpdrov pév: cf. 1.89.—atrav: cf. 
Ap.17a. Itrefers torov’s ppovrlfovrasktX. 

74. el: with éavuage, instead of 
ort Ci ml105, tive, 8:16; 

78. rdv patvopévwv : partitive geni- 
tive. Parallel to réy pepyvwvrwy |. 84. 


83. EvAa ra rUXSvTA: i.e. probably 
fetiches, of which the worship in 
Greece was more common than would 
be inferred from the higher literature. 

85. év pdévov: the doctrine of the 
Eleatics (Monists). —r6 dv: that which 
is, the universe. — ametpa : the doctrine 
of the Atomists. 

86. ovSev KTX.: 
Zeno. 


the doctrine of 
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1.1.18 
An 4 AS wn \ , , , \ > , 
more KwHOHvar* Kal Tots pev mavTa yiyverOai TE Kal amod- 
Avo bar, Tots 8° ov7’ dv yeverOar ToTE oddevy ovT’ aroheio Oat. 
B , be \ Cs la \ ‘8 (Geen LL ge € Sa , 
eokoTet O€ TEPL aVTOV Kal TA0E* “Ap, woTeEp ot Ta avOpG- 
, A A aK A 
Tea pavOavovtes nyovvtTa TodO’, 6 TL av pabwow, éavTots 
\ A ¥ y na , oe Y N € 
TE Kal TOY AANwV OTM av BovrAwrTaL TOLHCELY, OUTW Kal OL 
Ta Oeta Cnrovvtes vopilovow, éredav yvoow als dvdyKats 
g g 
EKAOTA yiyveTal, ToLnceLV, OTaY BovrAwyTaL, Kal avewous Kal 
gy \ Y \ ¢ x ¥ , al , = 
vdata Kal Wpas Kat 6tov ay GAAov S€wvTat THY ToLOvTwY, 7) 
A Ni > \ »Q?> 3 4 > A > > a“ “ 
TOLOUTO pev ovdoey Ovd Edmilovoty, apKel 8 avTols yrdvar 
a aA g \ > lal 
pOvov 7 TOV TOLOVTWY EKATTA yiyveTaL;” TEpl peVv OY TOY 
TAUTA TpaypaTevopevwy ToLadvTa Edeyev: avTos S€ Tepl TOY 
> , SN 8 / ~ , > / (45%) , , 
avOpwrreiwy acl dvehéyeto, oKoTGy Ti evoeBEs, Ti aaeBEs, Ti 
if 4 3 4 - 4 fi , , 
Kadov, Ti aiaypov, Ti dikaov, Ti ddikov, TL cwdpoowvy, 
7 , fd > 4 - 4 4 a: 4 io , 
Ti pavia, Ti avdpela, Ti Sevdia, Ti mddus, Ti ToduTLKOS, Ti 
> A > 4 , > ‘\ b] , \ \ A 
apxyn avOperwv, Ti apyiKds avOpaTwr, Kal Tept Tar 
» a \ \ NZ € A \ > \ a 
addwy, a& Tods pev ElddTas Hyetro Kadovds Kayabods elvat, 
‘ td Me la > Te oN , lal 
Tovs & ayvoovvtas avdpaTodddes av Sikaiws Kexjoba. 
g \ > \ S => y 3) 2 roe 
Oca pev ovv py davepos Hy OTws ey’yvwoKer, ovdEy 
Oavpacrov Urép TovTwy TEpl ad’Tov Tapayvavar Tovs diKa- 
aris: ooa S€ mavtes yOecav, ov Javpaoroy El py TOUTwY 
XN 
eveOupnOnoav; Bovrtedoas ydp more kat rov BovdeutiKov 
opkoy 6pdcas, ev @ HV KaTa TOS Vvomovs Bovrevoew, ET 
~~ aA - 
otdrns év To Sypw yevopevos, emibuynoavtos tov Srpov 
\ mI 7 > ,, \ lal , ‘\ > ‘ 
Tapa Tovs vomous [évvéa oTpatynyovs |] wid Widw Tors apg 
, NS: - > lanl , > > ee 
@pdovddXov kat “Epacwidyy atoxtetvar mavtas, ovK 7OEAn- 
3 iA u / \ > ~ A tA A 
cev errubyndioa, dopyilopevov pev avT@ TOU Sypov, TohhOr 
\ A Lal 3 7, > \ \ 4 > tA 
d€ kal Suvatay atethovvTwy: adda TeEpt TElovos ETTOLNTATO 


> A bal , A / \ SS , \ , 
evopKely H xapioacIa TO SHuw Tapa TO Sikatov Kat duda- 


87. wdvra xrd.: the doctrine of 105. trép: differs little from epl. 
Heraclitus. 107. Bovdctoas: cf. Ap. 32 ff. 
96. wep pév «rd. : transitional. 108. Spxov: cognate accusative. 


102. a: object of «idéras. —eévo: cf. Ap. 17 a. 
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1.1.18 
\ 3 A ‘\ ‘\ > A \ > , 
Eacbar TOUS amTretAOUVTas. Kal yap emipedero Oar Beovs €Vo- 


’ , 5) a , € \ , a 
pulev avOpamwyr, ovy Ov TpdTov ot TodoL vomilovow: obroL 
\ \ ¥” ‘ a] X ‘ \ io , \ S > id 4 . 
pev yap olovtat Tous Beovs ra pev Eldévat, Ta 0 ovK Eld€vat 
> , § C3 A , \ 0 ‘ io 4 , X , 
wKpatyns © nyetro mavra pev Oeovs eidévar, Ta TE eyoueva 
kal mpatropeva Kal Ta ovyyn Bovdevdpeva, TmavTayov dé 
A A A > , 
Tapevat Kal onpatvew Tois avOpadro.s mepi TOY avOpwTeiwr 
TAaVTOV. 
> Ld 
Gavpalw ody OTws Tore ereicOnoav "APnvator LwKparnv 
\ N \ A Ni > \ \ > - XN 
mept Beovs pry Gwhpovely, Tov doeBes pev ovdev TOTE TrEpt 
X ‘\ ee 3 , A id ~ % N 
tovs Oeovs ovr elmovta ovre mpdkavta, Tovatra dé Kal 
héyovta Kal mpatrovra [mept Oewy], ota tis dv Kat héywr 
Kal TpaTTwv Ein TE Kal Vopiloito evoeBEoTaToS. 


“°AXN’,” Eby ye 6 KaTHyopos, “ SwKparer duihynTa yevo- 
pevw Kpurias Te kat “AdxiBiddys mArA€eloTA KaKa THY TOA 
\ A “A 

émoinoarny. Kpirias perv yap ray év TH dd\tyapxia TavTwv 
kiertiotatds Te Kal Buaidtaros Kat povikdratos éyévero, 

"AdAKiBiddns S€ av tTav ev TH Synmoxparia wa i é- 
ns ev TH ONMmoKpatia TavTwv akpare 

4 \). 2 , \ / >? > \ > > , 

oratds Te Kat UBpiotoratos Kat Biatdtatos.” eye O’, & wey 
Te KaKOV €xeivw THY TOMY ETOLNT ATHY, OVK aTOOYHOOMAL: 

Thy 6€ Tpds LwKpatynyv cvvovatay avTov ws eyeveTo Sinyy- 

> , \ \ on \ » PS , , 

copa. eyeveoOny pev yap 67 To avdpe TOUTHW dvce dido- 
, , > , 4 , vEo€ A 

TyLoTaTw TavtTwv “AOnvaiwy, Bovopéevw te wavta du’ éavTOv 


119. Cf. Psalm exxxix. 
122. At the conclusion of the pas- 


kept them temperate while they re- 
mained with him, but after they had 


sage, the author returns to his first 
thought. 

I, 2. 12-18. Critias and Alcibiades 
were companions of Socrates, it is true. 
These, however, came to him not be- 
cause they really desired to live as he 
lived, but because they thought that he 
would make them able to speak and to 
uct. By his words and example, he 


left him they forgot his lessons of life. 

2. thy wodw: object of Kaka émroun- 
carn. 

3. odvyapxla, 5. Sypoxparia: cf. 
the like contrast in Ap. 32. 

7. el émoinedrnv: a logical condi- 
tion. 

9. éyevérOnv pév: correlative with 
qoecar dé. helow. 
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I, 2.18 
4 a] ‘ , 2 , 4 a 4 } A 
TPAaTTEeo Ql KQL 77AVTWY OVOLACTOTATH YVEeo al’ noerav € 


, > 2 , \ A 
LwKparyny at €haxioTwv Mev xpnuaTwv a’tapKéotata CavTa, 
Tav ndovar S€ Tagav éykpatéatatov ovTa, Tois dé Suaheyo- 

S. ~ A “A 
HEVOLS QUT@ TATL Kpwpevoy Ev Tots Adyots Omws BovdotTo. 
Tatra 5 dpavTe Kal dvre olw Tpoeipnabor, ToTEpOY TLS avTO 
la) A , lal ~ 
gy Tov Biov TOU LwKparous éemiupHnoavTe kal THS Twhpoov- 

N\ A > aA A 
vns Hv exevos elyev, dpeEacbar THs dpidias avTov, 7 vopi- 
Carte, Eb OmidAnoairny exeive, yevérBar av ixavwrdtw héyew 

\ lal lal A 

TE KL TPATTELVY; eyo PEV yap yyovpat, Deod SiddvTos avrowv 
ba A Y X , - A , er x , 
1 Cnv odov Tov Biov wamep Cavta LwKpatyy éEdpwv, 7 TeOva- 
vat, ehéoBar dv padrdov ata TeOvavar. dyrw 8 éyevéaOnv 

on fp. ~ 
e€ dv éempakatny: ws yap TaXLoTA KpEiTTOVE TOY TVYyLyVvo- 
pevov yynodobyy civar, evOds amonmndjnoavte LwKpadtovs 
Empartrerny TA TONTIKA, GVTEP EVEeKA LwKparovs wpexOyrnv. 

4 > »¥ x \ ~ 9 5) lal XN , 

Iows ovp El7rot Tis ay Tpds TadTa, OT. expHy TOY LwKpa- 
THY fy TMpoTEpov Ta TohiTLKA SLddoKELY TOUS TUVdVYTAS 7 
cwppovery: eyo S€ mpds ToUTO pev OK avTLA€yw* TavTas 
dé Tovs SiddoKovtas bp@ avrovs Sekviytas TE ToLs pavOd- 
VOU LY, TEP aUVTOL TOLOvELY a SLOdaKOVCL, Kal TO Aoyw Tpo- 

/ i \ SN , , A la 
BiBalovras. oida dé kal Lwxparny Sexvivta Tots Tvvodvory 
€ \ \ > X ” ‘\ 4 , \ 
éavtov kadov Kayabor ovra kat diaheyopmevov KdAMOTE TEpL 
SY A N an » 3 la > \ > v4 
dperns Kal Tov A\dwv avOpwtivwr. oida b€ KaKeivw Twppo- 
VOOVTE EOTE LWKPaTEL OUYHATHY, ov PoBoupervw jun CyutowvTo 
, > 

 TalowTo vTO LwKpatous, aAN’ oiopevw TOTE KpaTLaTov «civat 
TOUTO TparTeuy. 


12. &taxlorwv: see Introd. § 17, 
Ap. 31c. 

13. Sovav: equivalent to émidumidy. 

16. $7: deliberative subjunctive. 
— érBupnoavre: causal. 

19. 886vtos: conditional. 


21. av: construe with édécar. 

30. kal Ywxparnv: Socrates, too, 
—as well as other good teachers, 

32. xaxelvw: they too, —as well as 
other scholars, — obey their teachers. 

33. hoBovpévw : causal. 
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1.6.1 
lal > A 
“A€vov 8 atrov Kal a mpdos Avtiuparta tov codioTHy due- 
hexOn py mapadiretv. 6 yap “AvtipGv tore BovdAduevos 
a A , 
Tovs TUvOVTLaTTAas avToU TapeécOar TpocehOay TH LwKpa- 
4 > lal ¥ LO Vay 4 b \ \ 
TEL TapovTwy avTdv, eheLe TAadE: “"O, Lwxpares, Eyo pev 
¥ X lal > / A Up 
@Env Tors Piiocopodvras evdapovertépous Yphvar yiryve- 
~ 3 4 A , 
oAar: od S€ por Soxets Tavavtia THs Prrtocodias dzohehav- 
, A lal y € »Q>9 A lal e Q 5 , 
Kévat’ Cys your ovtws ws ovd’ av els SovdAos Urd Seamer 
Svaurdevos peivere* oitd Te orn Kal Tora wives TA Pavdo- 
SG , > / > , A > Si X\ maa 
TATA, KAL YuLaTLOY numierat ov povoyv davrov ada TO avTO 
Oépous TE kal YELmOvos, avuTddyrds TE Kal ayiTwy SiaTedets. 
‘ \ , , > , a ‘ / > , 
Kal uynYv xpypata ye ov KauBavers, a Kal KTw@pevous evppat- 
ver Kal KeKTNLEVOUS EhevOeprdrepov TE Kal HOLov TroLet Cyv. Et 
> cm \ A ¥ ¥ e 4 ‘ ‘ 
obv, WoTEp Kal THY aw Epywy of SiddoKadot Tos wabnTas 
A y 
MinTas EavT@v aTrodetKYYoVaL, OVTW Kal GV TOUS TUVdYTAS 
ld if 4 , > > \ 
diabyoes, vouile Kakodapovias duddoKados e€iva.” Kat 
0 YwKparns mpdos tavra ele: “Aoxels por, @ “AvTipar, 
e 4 4 > lal lal y td Q A 
vrevhnpevar ME OvTWS aviapas (Hv woTE TETELT MAL OE LAahdov 
> A wn e\ 7 a A y 3 , ¥ > > ‘Veet? 
amoBavety av éehécba H Env domep eyo. tO. ody émoKkaba- 
pela ti xarerov yoOnoa rod euod Biov. mérEpor, OTL Tots 
pev AapBavovow apyvpiov avayKatoyv éeotw atrepyaler bau 
tro éf @ a fov AdBwow, ewor dé pr AapBa 
TouTo ep @ av piobor » €L0 py AapBavorte 
> ets 5 » , a] A \ sr RN \ YA , 
ovK avaykyn duaréyerBar w av pr) BovrAwpat; 4 tHv Siaurav 


I. 6. 1-10. Philosophers ought to 
be happier than other men, but Anti- 
phon thinks that Socrates is one of the 
most miserable of men. So Socrates 
shows that his wants are supplied. To 
need nothing is to be like the gods; to 
need as little as possible is to be near 
them. 

1. atrod: cf. Ap. 17 a. 

& evvoveiacras: cf. Ap. 20a, 

7. &tro\eAaunévar: ironical. — as: 
construe with g.ait dus" 


10. dvurdSyros: cf. Symp. 220 b. 

StareAcis: wy might have been 
added. 

13 f. Kal rav GAA@v, kal ov: cf. Kal 
mparrev i. 1, 6. 

15. kaxoSatpovlas: contrast with 
1. 5. 

18, Ch Ag2ni6, 

19. Blov: cf. adrdv i. 1. 12. —Sr: 
because. 

20. trois péev «rd. : the név-clause is 
subordinate. Cf. Ap. 28 e. 
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3.6.9 
ys e fe \ e oe UE , 5) eal A 
pov davriles, ws yTTov pev vyvetva exOlovtos E“od 7 cod, 
®@ 29 X 
nitov & icxw mapéxorvta; ws yarerarepa topicacbar 
\ ‘\ A A 
Ta ua SLaiTHpaTa TAY ToV Sia TO OTAaVLmTEpa TE Kal TOAV- 
x , > ee bate nah AOL Seay ‘ , »” x 
Teh€orepa civat; 7 ws NOlw Tol a ov TapacKevaly ovTa 7 
> Neel 3 jf? By) 4 bl € x 4 b , Y » 
Emo d ey; ovK oto ort 6 pev dvd Ta eobiwv jnKioTa dysou 
A y A A 
detrar, 6 d€ YOtoTAa Tiver HKLTTA TOD p17) TapdvTOs emOupeEl 
nw (A A ¢€ 4 “> , & € ee 7 
MoTOU; Ta YE pynv aria otaO dre ot peraBaddopevor Wwyous 
N f y 4 ‘\ e 7 ¢ wn 
Kat Oadrrovs evexa peraBahdovTar, Kal VTodypmata wrodour- 
Tat OTws py dua TA AuTODYTA Tos Tddas KwAVwYTAL TOpE- 
exOar dn ody more HoOov eme 7H Sia WYOs paddov Tov 
evo évovta, 7) dua Bah SLEVO t as, 7) 
evOoy LevovTa, 7) Ova Gadtros paxomevov TW TEPL TKLGS, 7 
‘\ SS a ‘\ g 
dud 7d ddyety Tovs 7ddas ov Badilovta drrov adv Bovlwpar; 
ovK ola ort of hice adobeverraTo TO Taparte pedeTHOAaVTES 
TOV LOXUPOTATWY AaMEAMNTAVYT@Y KpPEiTTOUS TE YlyvovTaL pds 
aN x , N lo oN , aN de ¥ 
a av pereriowor Kal padov avta déepovow; eue O€ apa 
OVK lel, TH THmare del TA OUYTVyXaVvoVTA mehETOVTA KapTE 
pelv, TavTa paov pépew od pi pmeeT@vTos; Tod dé p71 Aov- 
nN a \ °° Y \ X / ¥ DON > i € 
EVELY YAOTPL Nd UTVwW Kal hayveia ole TL AAO alTLWTEpoV 
> a 
Eivat » TO ETEpa EXELY TOUTWY NOiw, a Od pdvoY ev xpEia OVTA 
> ue > bY \ > 7 hi > 7 > 7 \ 
evppaiver, adda Kal ehridas mapexovTa Wperyoe ae; Kal 
a > > > 
pny ToUTS y olaOa, ore ot pev oldpevor pydey ev Tparrew 
ovK evppatvovrat, ot 8’ yyovpevor Kah@s TpoYwpeEty EavTots 7) 
a a , a » >» xa , 2 , 
yewpyiav 7 vavedynpiay 7 add’ 6 Tt av Tvyxavwow Epyalope- 
¢€ > ¥ > : 
vou ws eb mpatrovTes evppaivorTar. ole. OUY aTd TaVvTWY TOU- 9 
Tw ToravTny yOovny Eivar GanY ad TOV EavTdv O yyetaAae 
, 7 \ 7 2 4 lal > x fe 
Bertin yiyverbar Kal Pirous apetvous kTaobar; éyw Tour 


23. as: on the ground that. 

24. xadrerdrepa: predicate. 
is in mind. 

32 ff. As in Symp. 220 b. 

34. wéSas: accusative of specifica- 
tion. 


bvra 


35. rO cadpate: in body. —mede- 
thoravres: by practice. 

42. wapéxovra: causal. 

48. dpelvous: predicate,— not only 
is Socrates himself becoming better, 
but his friends also are improving 
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1.6.9 
€av dé 57 dirous 7 modu ade 
60 NetY O€N, TOTEDW 7H TA€LWY TYOAN TOUTwWY emiEerertabaL, TO 
60 Nety O€y, pw 7 lwy GKXOAH TOV pereto Oar, TO 


dtaTeh® TavTa vopilav. 


la cay e 
Ws ey® viv, 7 TO OS ov pakapiles, SiaiTwpéevw; oTpPa- 
A 4 
TevoiTo d€ moTEpos av faov, 6 pn Suvapevos avev ToduTeE- 
\ A 5 s Gs Nesey XN \ > oes 5) NN Q , de 
ovs Suairns (nv, 7} @ TO Tapdy apKoin; EexmohiopKyJein dé 
A an an A 
motepos av Oarrov, 0 TOV yadEeTwTaTwY EvpEV Seopevos, 7 O 


2] 


> 


65 TOLS paoToLs evTVyXavELY apKOvYTWS YPwmEVOS; EOLKAS, @ 
"Avtipar, THY evdatpmoviay olopé pyy Kat. mokutér 

VILPOV, THY EvdaLLoviay OloLev@ TpYdnY Kal. ToduvTEhELaY 

> es \ , N \ N A A a N 

eivar: eye 5€ vopilw 7d pev pyndevos Setobar Oetoy elvar, Td 

& ws éayiotwy eyyutdtw Tov Oeiov, kal 7d pev Oeloy Kpa- 


10 


N 29 , an / > , lal , 9 
TisTov, TO 0 eyyuTaTw Tov Deiov eyyuvTaTw Tov Kpariorov. 
: : : , ; ; : ; ‘ : Lib. 
\ ay a 8 
heEw Sé Kai a “Eppoyévous tod ‘Immovixou iKovoa Tepi 4 
> n ¥ , ¥ , -, wo N \ 
avrov. edn yap, 4on Medrjrov yeypappévov avTov thy 
lal an a lal 
ypaphnv, avros akovwy avTod mavTa padhov H TeEpt THs 
dikyns Svadeyomevov Neyer aiT@ ws ypy TKoTELY 6 TL aTo- 
\ , Q de \ \ an > aA (a4 > X\ > A 
5 KoynoeTat, Toy O€ TO MEV TpaToy Eley: “Ov yap OoKw cot 
lat la fe ” 3 \ XN c) eae ” 9 
TovTo pedrerav SiaBeBiwoxevar;” émet dé avrdv HnpeTo Stas, 
> a oN Y yoe ¥ \ a Py 4 bal 5 
elTely aUTOV OTL ovdEv AAO TrOLMY OLayEyEVNnTaL N OLA KO- 
al \ , YA \ X 19 , \ ‘ du \ 
mov fev TA TE Oikala Kal TA ddiKa, TpaTTwr dé TA Sikata Kal 
lal LAN > , i , , v2 
Tov adikwy aTEXdmEVvos, HYTEP Vvowilor Kahhiorny pederny 
\0 amrodoyias eivar. avdros dé madw eitrety: “Ody Spas, G Lar & 


Kpares, ote ot "AOyvynor Sixactal moddods pev dn pyder 


55. pacros x7A.: easiest to obtain. 

58. rod Oelov: genitive with adverb 
of place. 

IV. 8. 4-9. Not long before Socra- 
tes’s trial, Hermogenes asks him why he 
is not preparing his defense. Socrates 
replies, in the first place, he has been pre- 
paring his defense, his whole life long, 
by aust life, and in the second place 
his inward monitor has checked him 


when he has begun the preparation of a 
formal defense. Doubtless it is better 
for him to die before he loses his powers 
of thought and his memory. 

3. ypadfv: cognate accuastive. 
avtés: construe with the subject of 
déverv, Which is the same as the subject 
of é¢n. 

9. mpdtrwv . . . darexdpevos: ob- 
serve the ‘chiasmus.’ 


15 


20 


25 


30 
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adikovvtas hoyw mapayOevtes améxtewav, ToAAovs S€ adu- 
kouvtas amédvoav;” “AAA v7 Tov Ata,” davat adtov, “a 
4 ” A la 
Eppoyeves, dy pov emyerpovvtos ppovticat THs mpos Tovs 
duxagtas amodoyias HvavTidOn Td Saipovov.” Kal avTds 
emery: “@Oavpacta héyas:” tov dé, “Oavpdleas,” Pavat, 
“el tm Oem Soxet Bédrioy elvar ene tehevtav Tov Biov 
no > > @’ , \ 35 A , Pat tae St > Ss 
non; ovK oof dru péxpt pev TOVdE TOU YpdvoU eyo ovdevi 
avOparar vgeiuny av ovre BédtLov oFG’ jdvoy é“ov BeBiwxe- 
val; aprota per yap olwat Cnv Tovs apioTa emipehopevous TOV 
e - , Y A A , > (2 
ws BedTiotous yiyver Oat, ndvoTa dé Tovs patiora aicbavome- 
vous ott Bedrious yiyvovtar. a éyad péypt TOdSE TOV ypdvou 
> , 5] lal , \ A ¥ > , 
joOavounv euavte oupBaivovta, Kal Tots addos avOpa- 
Tous evTUyYavwY Kal pds Tos addrouvs Tapalewpav Epav- 
Tov OUTW StaTETEAEKG, TEPL EAUTOD yryveoKwy: Kal OV povoY 
Sheed \ Newer: \ , Y ¥ SD A 
€yo, adda Kat of Euot Piro ovtTws Eyovtes Tept Euwovd dvate- 
Aovow, od did TO Gideiy end, Kal yap ot [Tovs] addovs 
~ Y nn > XN \ ¢ ~ lé b] X 
gidouvTes ovTWS ay Elyov pos TOUS EauvTaV didovs, adda 
- \ > ss a ¥ 3 ‘ re , 7, 
SudmEep Kal avTot av olovtar esol auvorvtes BéATLoTOL ylyve- 
> \ , , , y > wn ¥ 
wha. et d€ Bidcopat trElw ypovoy, trws avayKatoy EaTaL 
TA TOU yypws emTedetoOar, Kal Opay TE Kal aKovEL WTTOY, 
Kal duavoetabat yetpor, kal Svopabéarepoy dmoBaivey Kat 
emiAnapPoveaTEepov, Kal wy mpoTepov BedrTiwy Hy, Tov’TwY 
, 4 > \ \ A , \ > , ss 
xElpw ylyverBar: adda pny TadtrTa ye py aloPavomerw per 
b) / cal ¥ € i > 0 , de A > > , 
aBiwros av ein 6 Bios, atoGavopevoy € Tas ovK avayKn 
A , ‘\ > , A 3 \ A y > LOL > 
xelpov Te Kal andéorepov Cv; adda phy el y adiKkws amo- 
A A aK 
Pavovpat, Tots pev adikws éue aToKTEelvaow aicypov ay Ely 
A >? ‘ \ , > \ A Ate £2 \ , Nee A 
TODTO: €pol O€ Ti alaypov TO Er€povs pur SvvacHar TEpL E“od 
Ta Sikala pYATE yvOvat MATE Ton aL ;” 
15. jvavridey: cf. Ap. 31 a, 40a. 33, dv: masculine. 
22. a: equivalent to xal rafra. 34, ph alcOavopéve: i.e. if he were 


31. ra rod yhpws: explained by so dull as not to perceive this. 
the following infinitives. 38. rotro: i.e. Socrates’s death. 
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APPENDIX 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Au the extant Mss. that contain any considerable portion of Plato’s 
works follow an arrangement of them into nine successive tetralogies or 
groups of four members each. Since this arrangement seems to be original 
with Thrasyllus (or if not original with him adopted by him from a scholar 
only slightly earlier, perhaps Tyrannio, Cicero’s friend), and since Thrasyl- 
lus was instructor to the emperor Tiberius, it follows that the archetype of 
no Ms. now known to exist (except the papyri) can much antedate the 
Christian era. The following table exhibits Thrasyllus’s tetralogies, and 
also names the best Ms. in which each tetralogy is preserved : 


Euthyphro Apology Crito Phaedo 


Theaetetus 


Clarkianus (B) 


Cratylus Sophist Statesman 


VI 


Parmenides 


Alcibiades I 


Theages 


Euthydemus 


Philebus 


Alcibiades II 


Charmides 


Protagoras 


Symposium 


Hipparchus 


Laches 


Gorgias 


Phaedrus 


Anterastae 


Lysis 


Meno 


VII | Mippias maior | Hippias minor | Io Menexenus | Venetus 


VIII | Clitophon 
IX | Minos 


Republic Timaeus Critias Parisinus 


Laws Epinomis Letters ss 


Schanz constructs the pedigree of the existing Mss. of Plato, and traces 
them all to an archetype or parent Ms. which consisted of two volumes: 
Vol. I contained the first seven tetralogies; Vol. II contained the last two 
tetralogies, together with a number of works attributed with more or less 
confidence to Plato. The copies made of Vol. I were of two kinds, 
(1) incomplete, omitting the seventh tetralogy, and (2) complete. The 
codex Clarkianus, the capital authority for the first six tetralogies, repre- 
sents an incomplete copy of Vol. I of the archetype. The complete copy of 
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Vol. I is represented by the less trustworthy codex Venetus T, the best 
authority for the seventh tetralogy. 

I. Copex CLARKIANUS, referred to by the single letter B because the 
Ms. is called also Bodleianus. It is now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and is “the fairest specimen of Grecian calligraphy which has descended 
to modern times.” It was beautifully written on parchment, in the year 
895 a.p., by a skillful scribe, one Joannes, for the use of Arethas, who after- 
wards became archbishop of Caesarea. Edward Daniel Clarke found this 
Ms. in October, 1801, in the library of a monastery on the island of Pat- 
mos. See M. Schanz, Novae Commentationes Platonicae, pp. 105-118; and 
Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, ii. 2. 348 ff. 
An admirable facsimile of this Ms. was published in two volumes at Leyden 
by Sijthoff, in 1898, 1899. 

II. CopEx VenetTus T, Bekker’s t. This Ms. is now in St. Mark’s 
Library in Venice, and is chiefly valuable where the Clarkianus fails, i.e. 
for the seventh tetralogy. For a detailed account of it, see Schanz, Ueber 
den Platocodex der Marcus-Bibliothek in Venedig, 1877, and the preface to 
Vol. IX of the same scholar’s critical edition of Plato’s works. The date 
of the significant parts of this Ms. falls in the twelfth century. 

III. Parrstnus A, No. 1807 (formerly 94 and 2087). This Ms. is now 
in the National Library at Paris; it was probably written early in the tenth 
century after Christ. It comprises the eighth and ninth tetralogies of 
Thrasyllus, together with seven spurious dialogues. The Clitophon, with 
which it begins, is numbered twenty-nine. See Schanz, Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des Platonischen Textes, and the general introduction to his critical 
edition of Plato’s works. 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF PLATO’S COMPLETE WORKS 


The first printed edition of Plato’s works was published by Aldus at 
Veniee, in 1513, with the aid of Marcus Musurus, formerly of Crete, per- 
haps the most scholarly of the Greeks of his age, and one of the most 
valuable associates of Aldus in the Aldine Academy. 

An edition of Plato’s works, with the commentary of Proclus, was pub- 
lished at Basle in 1534, by Valder, with the aid of Simon Grynaeus. 

In 1578, Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne, or Henry Stephens), 
aided by Joannes Serranus (Jean de Serre), published at Paris a magnifi- 
cent edition in three folio volumes, dedicated respectively to Queen Eliza- 
beth, King James VI of Scotland. and the Consuls of the republic of Berne. 
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The pages were subdivided in five parts by letters ([a], b, ¢, d, e), and the pag- 
ing and lettering of this edition are used in the margins of most modern 
editions, as the most convenient and definite basis of reference. The first 
real advance upon the text of Stephanus was in 

PLATONIS DIALOGI ex recensione Imm. Bekker. Berolini, 1816-1823. 
(10 vols.) This edition was based on the collation of many Mss. 

The most important complete edition with commentary is 

PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis illustra- 
vu Stallbaum. 10 vols. (Gothae) Lipsiae, 1827 +. The commentary ap- 
pears in a greatly improved form in the later editions of several of the 
volumes. 

A convenient text edition is 

PLaATONIS DIALOG secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi, ex recogni- 
tione C. F. Hermann. 6 vols. Lipsiae, 1851 +. 

The most important (but still incomplete) critical edition is 

PLATONIS OPERA quae feruntur omnia ad codices denuo collatos edidit M. 
Schanz. Lipsiae, 1875 +. 

The latest complete edition of the text, with brief critical apparatus, is 

PLATONIS OPERA recognovit, brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Ioannes 
Burnet. 5 vols. Oxonii, 1899 +. 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF THE APOLOGY AND CRITO 


The ApoLoGy oF PLATO, with a revised text and English notes, and a 
digest of Platonic idioms. By James Riddell. Oxford, 1867. 

Piatonis ApoLoGiA SocrRATIs ET CRITO ET PHAEDO, editio quinta 
aliquanto auctior et emendatior quam curavit Wohlrab. Lipsiae, (1827,) 1877. 
(This is Vol. I, Sect. I, IT, of Stallbaum’s complete Plato, mentioned above, 
now published by Teubner.) 

PLATONS VERTEIDIGUNGSREDE DES SOCRATES UND KRITON, erkldrt 
von Christian Cron. Achte Auflage. Leipzig, 1882. (This edition was the 
basis of Professor Dyer’s, and is the first part of an edition of the selected 
works of Plato, edited for the use of German gymnasia by Cron and 
Deuschle.) 


CHANGES FROM PROFESSOR DYER’S TEXT 


Partly on the authority of inscriptions, and partly as the result of 
further study of the Mss. and of the ancient grammarians, the spelling of 
the text has been revised. In the following list the first form of each pair 
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has replaced the other: dOpdos, a8pdos, — dzroxretvup, amoxrivvyp, — aro- 
reicat, aroricat,-—édv wep, eavrep, — el rep, eirep, —els adlis, elcadOrs, — 
elwbepev, eiwBerev, — ExTelow, extiow, — exTeioeny, ExTloev, — ExTEioat, ExTicar 
— édewdv, eAeevov, — ena, ene, — ynidapovca, evdaydvica, — kadpevov, 
Kaldpevoy, —kAdw and compounds, kAaiw, — kwpmdorods, KwpywdioroLds, — 
vuvdn, vov dn, — dpovos, Guotos, — 6 TL, 6Tt, — Ilapadtos, Tdpados, — Ioreidaa, 
Moridaa,— xpwatrata, mpwiattara,—ovv, and its compounds, for vv, as 
avvndn for Evvydev, — bei, vide, — tds etc., vids, — dde, Hde. 

The final e of a conjunction has often been elided. Ina critical edition per- 
haps elision should be carried much farther, and crasis might be marked more 
systematically. We do not pines that Plato sometimes said 6 dyvyp and a 
few lines later aviip,— and wrote ra adrd and rabrd. in neighboring sentences. 

The reviser hopes that the use of quotation marks will prove a reason- 
able convenience to the learner. In a few passages the punctuation has 
been changed, in order to make the grammatical construction more distinct, 
in accordance with English and American rules of punctuation. Several 
paragraphs have been divided, for the sake of making the rhetorical 
divisions clearer. 

The text of the present edition differs from that of Professor Dyer’s edi- 
tion also in the following readings: 17b otv for yotv. 174 7Aew omitted. 
18 b ovdeéy GAnOés inserted. 22b ad inserted. 23 e cuvrerapévus for Evvrera- 
ypevs. 270 [ov] omitted. 30b rojoavros for omncovtos. 32a av inserted. 
35 b quads for twas. 37d oo inserted. 46b viv wpdroy for povoy viv. 48b 
[to] omitted. 

In addition to the foregoing, note the following 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE TEXT OF GERMAN EDITORS 


In general: avynvpyynoa, avevpypnoa, — yvédpny, ev$aunv, — mpwatrepov, 
mpwiaitepov, — Padwvdys, Pardwvidys. 


APOLOGY AND Crito —Cron-Uhle (1895) 


17 b line 12 éywy’ od Kata TrovTovs evar: &ywye— ov Kata TovTovs — elvat. 
—19¢13 MeAnrov: Medrjrwv.— 20e18 pnd’ cay: pydé dv.— 22 b 21 eyvwv 
ov ad: éyvwv ovv.— 2249 Hore pe: dor’ eve. — 22e 11 ottw: otTws.— Wa 
9 rotro Aéyav: Toyr’ cb A€yetv. — 23 e 18 Kal wdAat Kal vOV: Kal mddaL Kal. — 
23 e 21 Kal Toy modtTiKOY: [Kal roy rodiTiKOY].— 240 10 obra, & Zaxpares, 
—oi dixagral: ovro, & Zwxpares, of SiKagrat.— 26 a 23 6: ov.— 26 e 30 euot 
pav yap: euol yap.— 27 ¢ 31 [ratra]: radra.— 30 b 62 romoaytos: romoov- 
tos. — 3019 [ind rod Beod]: td Tod Heod.— 31 b 36 pevrou Te: pév TL.— 
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31a 6 [fwvy]: om.— 31d 12 [mada]: wado.— 32a 4 Gp’ av: dua Kav.— 
32 b 8 ’Avrioxis: [’Avtioxis].— 32 ¢ 12 [Kal évavria engicdunv]: kal évavria 
eynprodpnv.— 33 a 11 érBvuet: eriPvot.— 33417 [Kal tipwpetcbat]: Kal 
tirwpeiobar. — 36 ¢ 10 [ivy]: imv.—37b 12 euavtgd. ri: euavtd, ri.— 38 b 
14 viv 8€— od: vov d€ ob. — 39 ¢ 7 oldpevor: oidpevor pev.— 40a 9 H Tod Sat- 
poviov: [7 Tod daroviov].— 40 ¢ 5 tov rémov Tov: [Tod Torov Tov].— 41 b 35 
tis avtav: Tis dy aitav.— 41 b 36 8 av: dav.— 41 ¢ 43 aAyOq: dAnO eorw. 
— 42 a 22 wryy 7: TAY el. 

44015 "Aromov: ds adrorov.—45b18 ovro: ad To..—45b19 Sppias: 
Dupsias. — 46 a 26 ci dé tu: ei 8 ert. — 46 b 4 od VOY rpaTov: ov pdvoy Viv. — 
47a 31 tas 8 ov; rl dys: tas § ov; [ovde tavrwy, dAAG TOV pév, TaV F od; ] 
ti pys.— 49. a7 [yepovres]: yepovtes.— 51 a 25 era: e€orar.— 51e 19 mrei- 
ceobar: me(GerOar.— 52b11 [ore py ara eis “IoOuov]: 6 Te py amag eis 
"Io Oudv. — 53 e 27 ovTws aicypas: otTw yAlcxpus. 


PuaEpo — Wohlrab (1895) 


57a 7 Preaciwv: PrAuciwv.— 69¢40 ré y' 6: ye 6.—59A9 [Hepa]: 
Hepa. — 59 17 éxédevev: éxéAevoev. — 60 b 31 py “Bere: uty COéAev.— 60 d 
5 6 ti wore: Ore wore. — 60e 13 ef rodAakis: ef dpa ToAAdKLs. — 61 d 26 Trowy- 
pata, miOopevov: rrompata Kal meOduevov.— 61 ¢ 7 ri dé: 7. daé.— 61 a 17 oa- 
pas: capés.— 61 e 21 [Tis éxe?]: THs exe?.— 61 e 1 5 otv: ody 34.— 62 c 27 
mpiv av: mpiv.— 62d 10 [devxréov . . . deardrov]: hevréoy . . . deardrov. 
—63a21 yé por: 7 euol.— 6369 [yew]: A§ew.—115 ¢ 15 otros 6: odros. 
—115 4 21 ratra [por] Sox: Tradrad por doxa.— 116 b 9 évayriov: éxeivats évav- 
tiov.— 116¢ 38 [elxdtws]: eixdtws.—117a 41 mod: meiPov.— 1174 27 
[kAdwy kat]: KAavwy Kal. —117e 34 KarexdAvy: KarexAiOn. —117 e 36 [ovros 
.+. Pdppaxov]: ovtos .. . Pappaxovy.— 118 a 3 [dAAws]: dddAus. 


Symposium — Hug (1884) 


215 e 30 id trav Adywy Tov TovToU: [b1d Tov Adywv TovTov].— 216 a 36 
Swxpares: Ywxpares. — 216 a 7 exrémAnxtar, ws: exméwAnxtar, [Kal ad dyvoe 
mdvTa Kat ovdey oldev,] os. — 216 e 15 iva Aéyw ipiv: A€éyw tpiv.— 219e 2 ev: 
<év).— 220 a 4 dvayxacOeipev: dvayxacbeinuev. —220¢ 3 oTparias: orpa- 
elas. — 221 b 37 éraipos: erepos.— 222 a 9 dy: ad. 


MemorasitiA — Breitenbach-Miicke (1889) 


1. 6. 10 SetcOar: SeerPar.— 4. 8. 9 rodro: enol: rodro: [et yap Td adixety 
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VOCABULARY 


&-Blwros adj. (Bos): not to be lived, 
not worth living 

dBp¥vopar: plume myself 

a&yabds adj.: good 

ayaAdpa,-aros n.: (delight), image 

dyavaktéw, ful. dyavaxriow, aor. jya- 
bdxTnoa: aM vexed, am irritated, am 
troubled, am angry, grieve 


Gyardw, fut. dyarjcw: love, wel- 
come 

ayyeAla f.; message, tidings 

Gyyé&AXw, aor. ayyer\a: report, an- 


nounce 

a&yyeXos m.: messenger, reporter 

adytdrepos comp. adj.: more holy 

a-yvoéwo (yvyvdoxw): am ignorant, do 
not know i 

ayopa f. (dyelpw): (place of assembly), 
market-place 

ayplws adv.: (wildly), harshly, roughly 

Gyporkdtepos comp. adj. (dps): (of the 
field), too boorish, too rude 

Gypos m. (acre): field 

dyp-uTvia f. (vrvos): wakefulness 

ayo, aor. nyayov: lead,. bring, fetch. 
aye, as interjection, come! SCG.411; 
GMT. 251 

dydv, -Avos m. (agony): contest, trial, 
suit, court 

adywv({opar: contend, contest, struggle 

"ASelpavros m.: Adimantus, brother of 
Plato. 34a 

&SeAdds m.: brother 

&-Seds adv. (déos): fearlessly 

&-Snros adj.: hidden, obscure, con- 
cealed, dark 


&-5id-pBaptos adj. (pOelpw): uncor- 
rupted, not ruined 

a-Sikéw, fut. ddikjow, pf. pass. Hdiknuat, 
verbal adunréov (dfkn): am unjust 
(Gdcxés efuc), am guilty, am wrong, 
do evil, act unjustly 

a-8(kynpa,-aTos 2.: unjust act, wrong 
deed 

a-8xla f.: injustice, wrong 

&-8tkos adj.: unjust, unrighteous 

&-8ikws adv.: unjustly, unfairly 

&-Sbvaros adj.: impossible 

adel adv.: always, ever, in every case, 
at each time, at any time, for the 
time being (25 c) 

Gepo-Baréw (dip, Balyw): walk the air, 
tread the air 

&-ndéorepov comp. adv.: with less pleas- 
ure 

&-ndhs, -és adj. (dvs): unpleasant, un- 
interesting 

&-fOns, -es adj. (790s): unwonted, un- 
usual 

a-Qavaros adj.: immortal, undying, 
would never die 

G-Oéuteros (Themis): what is not al- 
lowed by the gods, Latin nefas 

&-Geos adj. (atheist): god-less, without 
gods 

*Adfvate adv.: to Athens 

’ AOnvaiosadj.: Athenian,man of Athens 

"Abjvynct adv.: at Athens 

G&Opéw: look, observe, regard 

dPpdos adj.: together, all at once 

Alaxés m.: Aeacus, king of Aegina, 
and grandfather of Achilles and 
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Telamonian Ajax. He was made a 
judge in Hades after his death. 
41a; Gorgias 523 

Alavrdé-5wpos m.: Aeantodérus, 34a 

Alds,-avros m.: Ajax, the mightiest 
of the Achaean warriors before 
Troy, after Achilles; but by an un- 
just judgment the arms of. Achilles, 
on the latter’s death, were given to 
Odysseus. In his disappointment, 
Ajax went mad and killed himself. 
41b = 

Alytvyn f.: Aegina, a large island, a 
dozen miles from the port of Ath- 
ens. 59¢ 

“Av8ns,-ov m.: Hades. év‘Aidou, in (the 
realm of) Hades. 29b 

atviypa, -aros n. (enigma): what is 
darkly indicated, a riddle 

alv(rropat: hint at, utter in a riddle 

aiperds verbal adj. (alpéw): to be gained 

aipéw, fut. alpjow, aor. mid. elhounr, pf. 
nenkev, verbal aiperés: take, secure 
(my) conviction, overcome, compel; 
mid. choose, elect 

ale@dvopat, aor. yobbunv, pf. noOnuar: 
perceive, feel 

atoOnois, -ews f. (an-aesthesia, aes- 
thetic): perception, sensation 

Aloxlvns, -ov m.: Aeschines, a young 
companion of Socrates. 33e, 59b. 
(Not the orator, the rival and antag- 
onist of Demosthenes.) 

aloyxtwv, -oves comp. adj.: more shame- 
ful 

aloxpds adj.: disgraceful, shameful 

aloy pas adv.: shamefully 

aloyxtvopat, aor. pass. joxvvOny (al- 
oxtvn): am ashamed; with acc. am 
abashed before, respect 

Atowos m.: Aesop, the writer of fa- 
bles, a Lydian contemporary of Croe- 
sus. 60¢ 
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altéw, aor. nrnoa: ask, claim, demand 

airla f.: responsibility, blame, charge 

altidopat, aor. inf. airidoacba: accuse, 
charge 

alriov n.: cause 

alrios adj.: responsible, to blame 

alrimrepos comp. adj.: rather the cause 

&xof f. (dxovw): hearing, hearsay. ¢é 
dxofs, what (I) have heard 

a-kodaola@ f.: wantonness, license 

&-Kodacros adj. (kodd{w): wanton 

akorov0dw, ful. dxodovdjow: follow 

Bkoveros adj. (dxwv): unwilling, invol- 
untary 

akotw, fut. adxovcouat, aor. nkovoa, pf. 
‘dxyjxoa (acoustics): hear, listen, am 
told. kak@s dxovw, hear ill, i.e. am 
reproached, as passive of kakds Aéyw 

a-Kpatéstatos sup. adj. (kpdros): most 
unrestrained 

a&kptBécrara sup. adv.: most exactly, 
most accurately " 

Gkpodopar, fut. dxpodcouar: hear, lis- 
ten 

a&xpoarts, -o} m.: hearer, listener. of 
axpoatal, the audience 

&-kUpos adj.: of no effect, null and void 

&kwv, -ovtos adj. (éxwv): unwilling, un- 
willingly 

ddaleov, -dvos m.: braggart, boaster 

aAyevds adj.: painful, grievous 

édyéw: suffer pain, ache 

GXexrpvav, -dvos m.: cock. 118 a 

GAnaa f.: truth. 77 ddAnGelg, in truth 

GAnPevw, ful. dAndevow : speak the truth 

GAnOfs, -és adj.: true. 7d ddOés, the 
truth a 

GAnOas adv.: truly,_ws ddyOds, in truth 

OAloKopat, aor. éddwy, pf. éddwxa: am 
taken, am caught, am convicted 

"Adxi Bradys, -ov m.: Alcibiades, son of 
Clinias, born about 450 B.Cc., —the 
most brilliant of the young men of 
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Athens in Socrates’s time; but an 
unprincipled leader. Symp. 215; 
Xen. Mem. i. 2. 12 

a@\Aa conj.: but. After a condition, 
sometimes it may be translated at 
any rate, at least. dA 7, except, 
20d, after a negative, seems to be 
due to a combination of ovdév adda 
and ovbdév &ddo 7 

GAAHAwY, GAAHAOLs, GAAHAOVS recip. 
pron. (dos): each other 

GdAo Te H: originally, is anything else 
true than ; it became a mere sign of a 
question implying the answer ‘‘yes,”’ 
like the Latin nonne,— doubtless; 
You do, do you not? 

GAXo-0 adv.: elsewhere 

GAXotos adj.: of a different kind, differ- 
ent. Cf. ofos, rowodres. Having a com- 
parative idea, it may be followed by 7. 

&AAovsTEpos comp. adj.: rather of a dif- 
ferent kind 

Gddos, -n, -ovindef. pron. (alius): other 
(cf. &repos) . f 

a@AXoge adv.: elsewhither, elsewhere 

GAAStptos adj.: of another, alien, for- 
eign to (my) nature 

G@\Aws adv.: otherwise; otherwise than 
well, foolishly, vainly. d\dws Te xal, 
(both otherwise and), especially 

G-Aoytoros adj.: inconsiderate, unrea- 
soning 

G-Aoylaerws adv.: inconsiderately 

&-Noyos adj.: unreasonable 

G-oyoratos sup. adj.: most unreason- 
able 

G&paadv.: atthesametime. rplBwy dua, 
as he rubbed (it) 

&-pabéorepos comp. adj.: moreignorant, 
less learned 

G-pabss, -&s adj. (uavOdvw): ignorant, 
unlearned 

d-pabla f.: ignorance, folly 
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Gpdprypa, -aros n.: mistake, error, 
fault. 

dpe(Bopat: change 

Gpelvwv, -ovos comp. adj.: better. Cf. 
ayads. . 

d-pédlea f.: lack of care, neglect 

G-pedéw, aor. nuéArAnca, pf. huédAnka: neg- 
lect, am careless, do not practice 

G-pAXavoyv n. (unxav}): immeasurable 
degree, infinity 

Gpivopar, fut. duivoduar: avenge (my-) 
self, defend (my)self 

Guhl prep.: about. around. of aug 
“Avurov, Anytus and his associates 

Gpdi-yvoéw (know): am in doubt 

apdr-evvipe, pf. pass. nudleruar: clothe; 
pf. pass. am clad 

"Apolaodts, -ews f.: Amphipolis, an 
Athenian colony in Macedonia, on 
the Strymon. The Athenians under 
Cleon sought vainly to recover it 
from the Spartan Brasidas in 
422 B.c. 28e 

apdio-Byréw, aor. jupecByrnoa: dis- 
pute 

dpbéorepos adj. (ambo, dudgl): both. 
kat dudérepa, in either case 

&v: for édv, el dv, if, with subjunctive 

av modal adv.: with potential optative ; 
in the conclusion of a condition con- 
trary to fact; and with a past tense 
of the indicative, marking repetition 
of the action, as 22b 

dva-Balyw, aor. avéBnv, pf. avaBéBnxa: 
come up (upon the tribune) 

dva-B.Batw aor. mid. aveBiBarduny (Bal- 
yw): bring up, catise to come up 

dva-Bidckopat (Bios): bring to life 


again 
ava-BArXérw, aor. avéBreya: look up 
dva-Bptxdopat, aor. dveBpvxneduny: 


howl, bawl, cry out 
ava-yiyveoKw, aor. dvéyywy: read 
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dvayxdlw, aor. pass. AvayKdoOny: com- 
pel. require, constrain 

dvayKatos adj.: necessary, inevitable 

dvaykn f.: necessity, necessary, bind- 
ing law 

dva-{yntéw, pf. dve(nrnka: search out 

Gv-apéw, aor. dvethov: (take up), de- 
clare (of an oracle); mid. take up (for 
burial) 

dv-atoxvvtéw: have the shamelessness 

av-atrxvvria f.: shamelessness, effront- 
ery 

dv-atoxuvTétatos (alcxtvn) sup. adj.: 
most shameless, most impudent 

Av-aury VvTWS adv.: shamelessly 

ava-Ka0(fopar: sit up 

Gva-AapBavw, aor. dvédaBov: take up 

av-Gilokw: expend 

dv-Grwors, -ews f.: spending 

Gva-pipvyokw, aor. dvéuvnoa, Pass. dve- 
pyncOny: recall, remind, mid. re- 
member 

dv-avSpla f. (d4yyp): unmanliness 

Avataydpas, -ov m.: Anaxagoras, a 
philosopher born at Clazomenae, 
near Smyrna, about 500 sB.c.; died 
at Lampsacus about 428 B.c. Introd. 
§ 5 

_tiv-dftos adj.: unworthy 

ava-melOw : persuade 

ava-mnpos adj.: maimed, crippled, help- 
less 

ava-mlumrAnut, aor. avérdnoa: infect, 
implicate 

dva-cxotéw: consider anew 

&va-rpérw, pf. pass. dvarérpappar: OVer- 
turn, subvert, ruin 

dva-dépw, ful. dvolow: refer 

dva-xwpéw, verbal dvaxwpntéov: draw 
back, withdraw, retreat 

évBSparroSHSns, -€s (eidos) adj.: slavish 

&vdpatrodwdas adv.: like a slave, slav- 
ishly 
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avbpela f. (dvyp): manliness, bravery 

avBpetos adj.; manly 

dv-éXeyxros adj. (ékéyxw): unrefuted, 
irrefutable 

dv-ekeWbepos adj.: illiberal, unworthy 
of a free man 

av-eXmirros adj. (édmls): unlooked-for, 
unexpected 

Gvenos m.: wind 

dv-ef-éragrros adj.: without examina- 
tion, without inquiry 

av-epevvaw : search out, seek 

év-épopar: question, ask, inquire 

dv-epwrdw: question, ask again 

avev improper prep.: without 

dv-evhypéw, dor. dvnvpjunoa: break the 
silence, cry aloud 

dv-éxw, aor. avécxov: hold up, mid. 
suffer, endure, with gen. and suppl. 
participle. dws davécxev, the sun 
rose 

a&vnp, gen. dvdpss, m.: man (Latin vir) 

avip: by crasis for 6 avip 

avOpdmevos adj.: belonging tomen. dca 
TravOpwrea, humanly speaking, 

a&vOpamivos adj.:.human, of 4 man, at- 
tainable by man 

GvOpwros m. or f.: man (Latin homo) 

dvidopat, ful. dvdcouar: grieve, have 
grief 

a&vidpas adv.: miserably 

dv-(npe: give up, relax (one’s efforts) 

av-lorapat: rise, stand up 

G-vénTos adj.: thoughtless, witless 

Gv-olyvdpr, imps. avewybunv, aor. pass. 
dve~xOnv: open 

ayv-dotos adj.: unholy 

GavT-adixéw, Gor. dyrndlknoa: do an un- 
just act in return, retaliate 

GvtT-amrdANGpe: destroy in return 

dvt-eirov aor.: replied, answered 

"Avrhvep.-opos m.: Antenor, the wis- 
est counselor of the Trojans. 221le 
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avtl prep. with gen.: instead of, in 
place of 

avri-BéAnots, -ews f.: entreaty 

avti-ypady f.: written charge, indict- 
ment 

évri-Spaw: do in return, retaliate 

avrTt-Kakoupyéw, Or. dvrexaxovpynoa: do 
harm in return 

avri-Aéyw: reply, speak back, say in 
return, gainsay 

*Avriox ls, -(S0s f.: Antiochis, the Athe- 

' nian ‘‘tribe’’ of which Socrates was 
amember. 32b 

Gvrt-rapa-Baddw: place over against, 
compare 

avri-mrapa-TlOnut, aor. partic. dvrimapa- 
Geis: place alongside, compare with 

Gvri-moéw : do in return 

’Avricbévns, -ovs m.: Antisthenes, 
founder of the school of Cynics. 
59 b 

avrl-texvos m. (réxvn): Competitor, ri- 
val 

Gvti-ripdopar, ful. dvytTiriujoouar: pro- 
pose aS penalty on (my) part,— 
with gen. 

avri-rintw: strike back, beat in turn 

*Avtidév, -dvros m.: Antiphon, a soph- 
ist. 33e; Xen. Mem.i.6. (Not to be 
confounded with the orator of the 
same name.) 

dvt-wpoola f. (Suvuu): charge under 
oath, affidavit 

dv-u7d-5y7Tos adj. (6¢w): unshod, with- 
out shoes, barefoot 

"Avuros, -ov m.: Anytus, one of the 
accusers of Socrates. 18b. Introd. 
§ 36 

atla f. (sc. rlun): worth, deserts. kara 
ri atiav, according to (my) deserts 

Gfvos adj.: worthy of, deserving of, 
deserved, fitting, worth while. af£- 
ov déyou, worth mentioning. dor 
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dxotoa, worth hearing. déids elu, J 
deserve 

GELS-X PEWS, -wv, nom. pl. déidxpew, adj.: 
responsible, worthy of credit, trust- 
worthy 

aftdw, aor. Héiwoa (dévos): think fair, con- 
“sider reasonable, count worthy of, 
suppose true, claim, askasreasonable 

GElwpa, -aros n.: dignity, distinction 

aElws adv.: worthily, in a manner 
“worthy 


-am-ayyé\dw, aor. drijyyeda: report 


ar-ayopevw: forbid, warn off 

a&m-dyw: lead off (to prison, by sum- 
mary process), take away, conduct. 
— draywy7 was allowed only when a 
man was taken in the act of crime. 

at-alpw, fut. dap: remove from, de- 
part from 

ar-adhrdayh f.: relief, way of escape 

ér-adharra, fut. pass. dradddtoua, pf. 

aor. dmndd\dynv: free 
from, release from; mid. take my 
leave, depart 

Gr-av-aioxuvTéw, GOP. dmavycxvvTnca : 
have the shamelessness for 

Gr-avTdw (dvra): meet 

amrat ady.: once F 

amas, Gtaca, dav adj. (ras): all 

arataw, aor, pass. nrat7nOnv (amdarn): 
deceive, trick 

dar-avdadifouat: am self-willed 

am disobe- 


amrndr\ayuat, 


G-reOdw, aor. nrelOnca: 
dient, do not obey 

am-exdlw, aor. adrjxaca: liken, com- 
pare 

drethéw: threaten 

Gr-ctpt: go away, will go away, depart 

G-meipos adj. (répas): boundless, un- 
limited 

G-teipos adj. (retpa): inexperienced, 
unacquainted with, ignorant. 
pos ypaupdrwyv, unlettered.__ 


drret- 
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ar-edavvw: drive off, drive away 

Gm-epyafonat (¢pyov): work, effect, ac- 
complish 

am-épxopat, aor. drpdOov: go away, 
depart 

&im-exOavopat: am hated, make myself 
hated ° 

am-éx Gera f.: enmity, hatred 

dar-€x Bonar (€x 40s): am hated 

ar-éxopat: abstain from 

Gar-nAdax Oar: pf. pass. inf. of dmad- 
AdrTw 

a-moréw, aor. yrictnca: disobey, do 
not believe 

a-mirros adj.: incredible, not to be be- 
lieved 

a-wAots adj.: simple, invariable, abso- 
lute 

amd prep. with gen. (ab): from 

aro-Balvw, fut. droBjcoua: come oft, 
become, result, prove 

aro-Ba\Aw, aor. dméBadov: cast away, 
lose 

Gro-BXérrw, aor. dréBreva: look off, 
glance off, regard 

é1o-Saxp¥w: weep, grieve for 

amo-Selkviur and amo-Sexviw, aor. dré- 
deEa: demonstrate, prove, show, 
make 

Gmro-Sypéw, Aor. dredjunoa, pf. aroded7- 
Mnka: am absent, am abroad; de- 
part, journey 

&1ro-Sypia f.: departure, absence (from 
Athens) 

ao-8\8packw: run away, flee 

Gro-5l8wut, aor. imv. dmbdore: pay, ren- 
der 

aro-BvycKe, ful. drodavotuat, aor. dmé- 
Gavov: die, am put to death 

a-ouxla f.: colony, settlement 

Gro-Kdpve, aor. dméxauov: am weary, 
hesitate 

d1ro-KAdw (kAdw): bewail 
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Grro-kptvopat, aor. drexpivduny : answer, 
reply 

Gro-kpiTTw, aor. mid. amexpuydauny 
(apocrypha): coneeal, hide, put in 
the shade 

a&rro-Kktelvw and ao-ktelvdpu, fut. asro- 
ktevG, Gor. dméxreva, pf. dwéxtova: 
slay, kill, put to death 

&ro-AapBave, aor. drédaBov, aor. pases. 
arednponv: take off, cut off, shat 
off, carry away 

aro-Aatw, pf. drodédavKa: enjoy, re- 
ceive good from 

Gtro-delrrw, ful. drodelw, aor. amédurov : 
leave at one side, abandon, forsake 

*ArroAN6-Swpos m.: Apollodorus, of 
Phalerum, an enthusiastic follower 
of Socrates. 34a, 59a,1174 

Gm-6AATpr, fut. mid. drododpat, aor. 
dmwrera, mid. drwrduny, pf. drddwha: 
destroy, lose; mid. “go out of exist- 
ence; aor. mid. perished; pf. have 
perished, am ruined 

*AmddXwv, -wvos m.: Apollo. 604 

Gro-hoyéopar, fut. dmrooyjcouat, aor. 
amedoynodunv, verbal dmoroynréov: 
make (my) defense, defend (my)self, 
reply 

drodhoyla (Aé-yw): defense, reply. (Never 
used in the sense of the English apol- 
vgy, which acknowledges an act, and 
regretsit, drodoyla deniesthe charge.) 

release; mid. loose from 
(my)self, free (my)self from 

Grro-weipdopat: test, try, make experi- 
ment 

Gro-Téy1rw, or. dméreua: send away, 
dismiss 

aro-7y daw, dor. drerjdnoa: leap away, 
hurry off 

G-ropéw; am at a loss, do not know, 
doubt 

&-mopla f.: lack, want: 
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Giré-ppyntos adj. (elpyxa): not to be 
spoken, secret, — perhaps referring 
to esoteric Orphic doctrines 

G-ropwtatros sup. adj.: most difficult 
to meet (or to manage), most per- 
plexing 

aro-omévhw, aor. drécmeica: pour a li- 
bation (e7rovd7) 

dtro-tlyw, aor. dréreisa: pay 

amo-rpérw, aor. drérpewa: turn away 
from, dissuade from 

&ro-dalva, Sut. drogavS: show, make 
clear 

atro-devyw, ful. dropevtouat, aor. drépu- 
yov, pf. dmomépevya: escape, am ac- 
quitted, — with direct object 

dro-pnplfopat, aor. drepngpicduny (W7- 
gos): vote free, acquit, vote for (my) 
acquittal 

Grrw, fut. dyoua, pf. pass. numar: 

“fasten ; mid. feel of, touch, lay hold of 
apa inferential conj.: so, then, accord- 
ingly, as it seems, perchance 

dpa: introduces a question. Cf. 9. 

apyvpiov n.: silver, money 

apéokw: please, gratify 

Gperh f.: virtue, excellence, first duty 

aprOpéw, aor. nplOunoa: count 

apOuds m.: number 

dptoretov n. (dpicros): prize of bravery 

*Aplorimmos m.: Aristippus, founder of 
the Cyrenaic school of philosophy, 
born about 435 B.c. 59¢ 

Gpioros sup. adj.: best. 
BéXttoTos. =~ 

"Aptrropavns, -ovs m.: Aristophanes, 
the chief comic poet of Greece; born 
about 444 B.c., and died about 
385 B.c. Socrates and his teaching 
weie ridiculed in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, presented in 423 B.c. 

Aploerwv,-wvos m.: Aristo, Plato’s fa- 
ther. 348 


Cf. dyabbs, 
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Gpket impers.: it is sufficient 

apkovvtas adv.: contentedly 

dpvakls, -(S0s f. (dpves): lamb-skin 

G&povpa, Homeric gen. dpovpns: plowed 
land, land, earth 

Gpre adv.: just now, just 

apxq f.: beginning, principle, premise. 
Thy apxyy, at all. & dpx7js, from the 
beginning 

apx4 f.: gffice, government, rule, au. 
thority 

apxikds adj.: skilled in ruling 

Gapxopat, aor. nptdunv: begin. dpxé 
fevos, at the beginning; cf. redeu. 
Tov 

apx, aor. Apta: lead, command, rule, 
hold office. 6 dépxwy, the commander; 
ol dpxovres, the rulers, magistrates 

&-réBera f.: impiety 

a-reBhs, -és adj.: impious 

d-rbevéerrartos sup. adj.: weakest 

d-cbevéw (c0évos): am weak, am ill 

a-citéw (otros): am without food, fas. 

“AckAnmés m.: Asclepius (Aescula- 
pius), the god of healing. 118 a 

aGomdafopat: salute, have affection, es. 
teem 

a-oraxtl adv.: not in drops, in streams 

adoretos adj. (dorv): civil, courteous, 
polite 

dors m. (dorv): manofthecity, towns 
man, citizen 

&-cpdrea f. (rpddr\d\w): safety, security 

d-odarttorrepos comp. adj.: safer 

a-opadds adv.: safely 

&-oX fpwv, -ovos adj.: unseemly 

d-rxorla f. (cx0A7): lack of leisure 
occupation. doxyodlay &yw, am busy, 
am occupied 

a-rafla f. (rdéis): disorder, misrule 

are adjunct of a causal participle : since. 
dre diddrimor Svres, Since they are am- 
bitious 
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atexvas adv.: absolutely, completely, 
downright. drexvds tévws €xw, am 
an entire stranger. (To be clearly 
distinguished from aréxvws, ‘*un- 
scientifically.’’) 

G-ripatw (riun): slight, treat without 
honor, dishonor, have lack of respect 

G-Tipdw, aor. 7riuwoa: deprive of civil 
rights 

a-romia f.: strangeness, absurdity 

a-romos adj. (ré7os): (out of place), ec- 
centric, extraordinary, singular 

arta: = Tid, n. pl. of Tis, Some one 

Gtta: = dria, n. pl. of boris 

at adv.: again, in turn, on the other 
hand 

avdadéctepov comp. adv.: more self- 
willed 

av0adifopat (airds, avddvw): am self- 
willed. avéaditouevos, out of self-will 

avéis adv.: again, later, hereafter. els 
adds, at a later time 

avAéw: play on the flute 

athypa, -atog n.: flute-playing 

avAnras, -o8 m.: flute-player 

avAntikés adj.: belonging to flute- 
players 

avAnropls, -(805 f.: female flute-player, 
flute-girl 

avAos m.: flute 

avptov adv.: to-morrow. els atpiov, on 
the morrow; cf. els ad@s 

avr-apkértata sup. adv. (airés, dpxe?): 
most independently, most content- 
edly 

airlka adv.: straightway, forthwith, at 
once 

airoO. adv.: there 

evrots: for éavrots, reflexive pron., them- 
selves 

avté-paros adj. (automaton): of (his) 
own motion, of (his) own impulse, by 
chance 
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airés, -h, -6: self, himselt. In the 
oblique cases, when standing by itself, 
as a personal pronoun, him, her. 6 
avrés, ra’rév, the sameé 

avro-cxeSialw (cxed/a): form (my) own 
idea, judge off-hand, judge hastily 

avrod adv.: here 

avtd-dwpos adj. (Latin fur): (as avery 
thief), caught in the act. ém’ atro- 
pwpy, in the very act, manifestly 

ad-alperis, -ews f.: taking away, con- 
fiscation 

&-davys, -és adj. (palyw): unseen 

a-d8ovla f. (pGdvos): plenty, abundance 

a-lype, ful. ddjow, aor. partic. adels: let 
go, dismiss, abandon, throw away 

ab-uxvéopai, fut. dpltoua, aor. adpixd- 
pny, pf. apiywar: come, arrive 

a-(orapat: stand aloof, stand off, 
keep away 

&d-oordopar, aor. dpwowodunv (8o.0s): 
clear (my)self of a scruple 

4-dpwv, -ov adj.: senseless, foolish 

&xPopar (4x Gos): ain burdened; grieve, 
am angry, am offended 

ay Gos, -eos n.: burden 

"AxtAdeds, -€ws m.: Achilles. 
cf. 28c 

4-x (rev, -ov adj. (cotton): without tunic 
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Badifw (Balrw): walk, go 

Boabds, -cta,-0 adj.: deep. 8pOpos Badds, 
early dawn 

BapBapixés adj. (barbaric): outside of 
Greece 

Badpos, -eos n.: heaviness 

Bapdvopar: am heavy, am a burden 

Bapts, -eta, -b adj. (gravis): heavy, 
grievous 

Bapitaros sup. adj.: most grievous, 
most weighty 

Bapttepos comp. adj.: too heavy, too 
burdensome 
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Bactdreds, -€ws m.: king 

BeBarda, fut. BeBawwow: confirm, estab- 
lish 

BéA ttc ros sup. adj.: best 

BeAttwv, -ovos (comp. of d-ya0bs,—cf. Bov- 
Aouar): better 

Bla adv.: by force, in spite of 

Biafopar (Bia): use force (to), constrain, 

~~ overpower 

Brastaros sup. adj.: most violent 

BLBAlov n. (Bible): book 

Blos m.: life 

Bidu, fut. Bdcouat, pf. BeBlwka: live 

Biwrds verbal adj. (Bios): to be lived, 
(life) worth living 

BAaBepds adj.: harmful, injurious 

Pr\dqrw, fut. Brdyw, aor. ZBrava, aor. 
pass. €8d4Bnv: injure, harm, hurt 

Brérw, aor. ZBreWa: look, see 

Bodw, fut. Bojooua: cry aloud, shout, 
raise a shout 


Bon Ge : aid, come to the defense of, 
chan ati dat. 

BopBéw: ring, hum, buzz 

PovAevpa, -atosn.: consideration, argu- 
ment, decision 

BovAeuths, -o} m. (BovrdA7): member of 
the senate, senator 

BovAeutikés adj.: senatorial 

Bovredw, aor. éBavr\evoa, pf. mid, Be- 
Bovdevmac: am senator, act as sena- 
tor; aor. was chosen to the senate; 
mid. deliberate, plan; aor. mid. de- 


= — 
s—-- 


cide 
Bovky f.: deliberation, consideration, 
argument 


PovAopat: wish, desire, choose. 6 Bov- 
déuevos, Whoever desires 
Cos er 

Bpadis, -eta, -v adj.: slow 

Bpadirepos comp. adj.: slower 

Bpacidas, -ov m.: Brasidas, the chief 
Spartan general in the first part of 
the Peloponnesian War; he fell in 
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the defense of Amphipolis, in 4228B.c. 
221¢ 

Bpaxts, -cta, -0 adj. (brevis): brief. 
év Bpaxet, in short 

Bpevvopar: have proud mien, hold 
(my) head high 

Bupco-SeWns, -ov m.: tanner 

Bopds m. (Balvw): altar 


yapew, aor. @ynua: Marry 

YyGpros m.: marriage 

yap causal part. (yé, dpa): for. Not al- 
ways to be translated at the beginning 
of a narrative. It may indicate sur- 
prise, and be equivalent to why ! 

yaorthp, gen. yaorpés f. (gastric): belly, 
appetite 

yeAaw, aor. éyé\aca: laugh 

yeAotos, adj. (yé\ws): laughable, ridicu- 
lous 

yeXoudtepos comp. adj.: more laughable, 
too ridiculous 

yeAotws adv.: laughably 

yépo: am filled, teem 

yevvatos adj. (yévos): noble, well-bred, 
splendid 

yevvardtaros sup. adj.: noblest 

yevvalws adv.: nobly, generously, 
bravely 

yevvaw, aor. éyévynca: beget, give birth, 
bear, give life 

yevvynths, -o0 m.: parent, father 

yévos, -eos n. (genus): race, stock, 
blood 

yépwv, -ovros m.: old man; as adj. old 

yewpyla f. (v7, Zpyov, George): farm- 
ing 

yewpytkés adj. as n. (Georgic): skilled 
in farming, farmer 

yif.: earth 

yfpas, gen. yipws, n.: old age 

ylyvopat, aor. éyevdunv, pf. yéyoua' (yé- 
vos): am’.born. become, come. am 
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established, am formed, am made, 
take place, turn out; pf. am, have 
arisen 

Ylyvaokw, ful. yrdooua, aor. éyvwr, pf. 
yvwKa (know): know, judge; fut., 
aor., and pf. come to know, learn, 
find out 

yAlxopat: stick, cling, long for 

yAvoa, pf. pass. yéy\uupac: carve 

yrnolws adv. (yévos): genuinely, nobly, 
honestly 

youn f.: judgment 

Topy(as, -ov m.: Gorgias, a noted rheto- 
rician from Leontini in Sicily; born 
about 490 8.c. and died about 380 B.c. 
The founder of the school of epideic- 
tic oratory. 19e, Introd. § 12. 

yotv (yé-ofv): now, at least, at any 
rate 

yeappa, -aros n. (ypdpw): letter; pl. 
letters, literature 

yeoh: writing, formal charge, indict- 
ment 

yPahe, aor. mid. éypaydunv, pf. mid. 
yéypauuar: write; mid. present in 
writing, present, indict 

yupvalopar, verbal yuuvacréov (yuurds): 
engage in gymnastic exercises, prac- 
tice 

yvupvaovov n.: gymnasium 

yupvarriny f.: gymnastics, bodily ex- 
ercises, in body 

yuvy, gen. yuvackés f. (queen): woman 


Satpovaw : am insane, mad 

Satpdviov as n.: divine influence, divin- 
ity 

Saipdvios adj. (Saluwy): belonging to the 
gods, under the influence of the 
divinity, divine, superhuman, most 
excellent. daiuéme, my dear sir 

Salpwv, -ovos m. (demon): divine being, 
divinity, god. Already this seems to 
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be generally used of a lower order of 
divinities 

Sdxpv, -vos n. (lacrima): tear 

Saxptw, aor. éSdxpooa: weep 

Séda pf. as pres.: fear 

Set: impersonal of 5éw, need, lack ° 

S<(Sw, aor. Gea (S¢0s): fear 

Selkvdpe: show, make clear 

SeArla f. (déos):; cowardice 

Servos adj. (5¢0s): terrible, to be feared, 
dreadful, shameful, clever. decvds \é- 
‘yey, a Clever speaker, a skilled ora- 
tor. ovdév devdy, no fear 

Se.votraros sup. adj.: most dreadful 

Se.vdrepos comp. adj.: more to be feared 

Seumvéw, aor. édelrvnoa: dine, sup 

Setmrvov n.: dinner 

Séxa numeral (decem): ten 

Aedool m. pl.: Delphi, the seat of the 
Pythian oracle. 206 

Sdopar, ful. Sejoouar, aor. édenOnv (det): 
want, need, desire, ask, beg, implore 

Seopds m. (déw, bind): fetter, bonds, 
imprisonment 

Seopwrhptov n.: prison 

Seomdtys, -ov m. (despot): master, lord 

Seipo adv.: hither; used in familiar 
tone as an imv. come here! 

Séxopat, aor. édeEdunv: receive, accept, 
take, choose 

Séw (def): need, lack. zoddod déw, I am 
far from. -od)od det, far from it. 
uh detv, he ought not 

Sw, pf. pass. dédeuar: bind, put in 
prison; pf. pass. am in prison 

$f part.: so, now, apparently, mani- 
festly, really 

Afdvov n.: Delium, sanctuary of De- 
lian Apollo, on the Attic coast, near 
the Boeotian frontier. Scene of a 
battle in 424 B.c., in which the Athe- 
nians were defeated by the Boeotians. 
28e 
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Afjdos f.: Delos, birthplace of Apollo. 
43 c, 58b 

SiAos adj.: clear, open, manifest. 59- 
ov dru, evidently 

SyAdw, fut. dnrdow: show, make clear 

Syp-nyopla f.: addressing the people, 
public speech 

Snprovpyss m. (Sijuos, Epyov): worker 
for the people, craftsman 

Anp6-80Kog m.: Demodocus. 33 e 

Snpo-Kparéopat: am ruled by the peo- 
ple, am under a democracy 

Sypo-xparla f. (xpdros): democracy 

Sipos m.: people, Assembly 

Syyiocla adv.: “in public, by public 
process 

Snpooredw: work as a public servant, 
am in public life 

Sypdoros adj. (Sijuos): of the people. 
Ta Onubc.ia, the work of the state 

Snpdrys, -ov m.: fellow-demesman, of 
the same deme 

Syuodys, -€s adj. (Sjuos): popular, in 
the ordinary sense 

$f-7rov: doubtless, methinks, I am 
sure, of course 

Sfira part.: certainly, of course. rf 
djira expresses surprise, what is this ? 

Sa prep.: with gen. through, across ; 
by means of, using. 6a rod Blov, 
through (my) life. dca raxéwy, quick- 
ly. With acc. because of, on account 
of, thanks to 

Sia-BadrrAw, pf. pass. diaBéBrnua: ac- 
cuse (informally), create prejudice. 
Cf. 5:dBodos. 

Bia-Bidw, pf. diaBeBlwka: pass (my) 
life, live (my) whole life 

BraPory f. (dia8dAdX\w): hurt, prejudice, 
siander. 7 diaBor7y 7 éuh, the preju- 
dice against me 

Sra-ylyvopar, aor. dieyevdunr : 
through, live through 


come 
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Si-dyw, ful. didtw: spend (my) time, 
lead (my life) 

Sia-OpvrAéw, plpf. pass. diereOptdXnTo: 
noise abroad, report commonly 

Slaira f. (diet): manner of life 

Starraopar, imps. dinraro: sojourn, live 

Sialtynpa, -atos n.: food 

Sid-Keypat: am disposed, am affected. 
(Perfect passive of dca7lOnux.) 

Sia-KeAcvopar: shout encouragement 

S.0-K.vStvedw: meet the danger, am in 
danger 

Sta-kptvw: discern, determine 

Sia-kwA¥w: prevent, hinder 

Bia-héyopar, pf. dieiAeypwat, aor. diedé- 
xOnv: converse, talk 

Sta-Aelrw, aor. diéXurov: leave a gap. 
Siadirwy xpévor, after an interval of 
time 

$t-adAdrrw, aor. din\d\aka : reconcile 

[8ia-Aoyos m.: dialogue] 

Sta-pV80-hoyéw, aor. dieunvOobynoa: talk 
familiarly, chat, converse 

Sta-vogopar, aor. dievonOny (vovs): rea- 
son, think, consider, plan 

Stdvora f.: thought, plan, intent 

S.a-metpdopar: test, make trial, prove 

Sta-ropevopar: goon (my) way, march 
along 

Sta-oKxoméw: consider carefully, exame 
ine 

Sia-rdtrw: arrange in order, guide 

Sia-tedéw, pf. Siarerédexa (7édos): Con 
tinue (to the end) 

Sra-rlOnpr, ful. Siadjow, aor. pass. der é, 
Onv: dispose. Cf. didkerpar. 

StarpiBA f/f: pastime, pursuit 

S.a-rptBw, aor. diér puwa. : pass (my) time, 
spend, converse 

§ia-hepovtas adv.: differing from, more 
than, particularly, specially 

Sta-hépw: differ from, surpass, excel, 
am superior 
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Sia-hevyw, fut. Siapevdtouar, pf. diamé- 
gevya: flee, escape, am acquitted 
Sia-Oelpw, fut. dapdepS, aor. diépOepa, 
pf. diépGapka, pass. diépOappar, fut. 
SiapOapyjoowar: corrupt, destroy, 
ruin ; change 

Sta-p0opets, -éws m.: corrupter, de- 
stroyer 

$t8acrKados m.: teacher, master 

&iSdoKkw, fut. duddiw, aor. éldaka : teach, 
instruct 

SSop, fut. wow, aor. pl. Edocayv, pf. 
pass. dé5ouar (do): offer, give, pre- 
sent 

St-elSov, inf. dudetv, aor.: saw through 

Sl-epr: go through 

Su-€£-etpt, aor. dueEHAPov: go through in 
detail, set forth, narrate, recount 

8i-€pxopat, pf. diedjrvda: go through, 
set forth in detail, discuss 

St-epwrdw: question in detail 

St-nyéopar, fut. dinyjoouar, aor. dinyn- 
cdpnv: narrate, tell (the) story 

Su-npepedwo (7udpa): pass the day 

SiBbpapBos m.: dithyramb, a kind of 
choral lyric poem 

Si-vr x BplLopar, aor. ducxtpicduny (loxv- 
pés): insist, affirm confidently 

Sixdtw, fut. dicdow, aor. édixaca, aor. 
pass. édixkdoOnv: judge, decide 

Sikavos, -a, -ov (dikn): just, right, right- 
eous, fair, reasonable. dlxacbs elus, it 
is just that I, I ought (cf. the Hiber- 
nian idiom, ‘‘ You had a right to do 
it’’), 7d dlkarov, justice 

Sikatortvy f.: justice 

Sixaroratos sup. adj.: most just 

Sixadrepos comp. adj.: more just 

Sikalws adv.: justly, with good reason 

Sikadvikds adj.: (pertaining to the 
courts), such as one hears in courts, 
wearisome 

Sikacrrhprov n.: court of justice 
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Sixarrhs, -o8 m. (ducdgw): judge 

Sixy f.: suit at law, case, charge, judg- 
ment, justice 

816 conj. (5¢ 6): wherefore 

St-olyw, aor. pass. partic. dix bévres: 
open é 

St-ovkéw (oixos): administer, manage 

St-dAATpL, Gor. duddreoa: ruin, utterly 
destroy 

St-dpvdpr, Aor. duwuocduny: assert under 
oath, swear to 

8t-6-aep conj.: just because 

Sls adv.: twice 

Sittds adj. (Svo): twofold, of two kinds, 
of two classes 

S.pbépa f. (diphtheria): hide, animal’s 
skin, leather cloak (such as peasants 
wore) 

8x a-5e adv.: in two parts, asunder 

Siéxw: pursue, follow 

Soxéw, ful. ddEw, aor. @5ofa, pf. pass. 5é- 
Soya. (d6€a, dogma): think, think 
good; seem, seem true, am thought, 
am reputed. ¢d0¢¢ wor, I came to 
think. dedoyuévoy, agreed, generally 
believed 

Soxtpatew, aor. pass. édoxyudobny: prove, 
examine; receive to citizenship 

Seta f. (doxology, orthodox): reputa- 
tion, glory, honor, opinion. mapa 
détay (paradox), contrary to (my) 
real opinion 

Sofafw: opine, hold (an opinion) 

Sopa f. (Selpw, flay): skin, hide 

Sdots, -ews f. (dose): gift 

Sovdevw: am a slave, serve 

SodAo0s m.: slave 

Spapa, -aros n.: drama, theatrical play, 
spectacle 

Spamerevw : run away from (as a slave 
might) f 

Spaxpy f.: drachma. An Athenian sil- 
ver coin, worth about seventeen cents 
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Spdw (drama): do 

Spis, gen. Spuds, f.: oak 

Sévapar: am able, can 

Sivapts, -ews f.: power, might, strength 

Suvardés adj.: strong, powerful, effec- 
tual, effective 

Sv0, gen. Svotv,- numeral (duo): two 

Suc-pablerepos comp. adj. (uavOdvw): 
slower’to learn 

Stiopar pl. Noe settings, setting 

Suo-tux (a f. (rvx7): misfortune 

Sve-xeptis, -¢s adj.: disagreeable, trou- 
blesome, hindrance 

8%, pf. 5édvKa: sink, set (of the sun) 


€@ imv. of édw as interjection: ah!, let 
it pass 

€Qdwv aor. of ddloxouar: was captured, 
was overtaken 

div = ef dv: if, with subjunctive 

éév re... dv te: whether... or 

éavrod, éautTa, éautov reflex. pron.: him- 
self 

éautav, éavrois reflex. pron.: themselves 

tao, fut. dow, aor. elaca: permit, allow, 
disregard, dismiss. ovx édw, forbid 

€BSoptxovra (érrd): seventy 

éyyvdopat, Zor. yyyvacduny: am surety, 
offer bonds 

éyyvn f.: surety, bail 

éyyvyntas, -o} m.: surety, bondsman 

éyyvs adv.: near, with genitive 

éyyvtara or éyyuTatw sup. adv.; near- 
est, next 

éyyvtépw comp. adv.: nearer 

éyelpw, aor. jyepa: rouse, wake © 

éy-kadéw: blame, censure, find fault, 
complain, accuse 

éy-kadvmrw, aor. mid. évecadupauny, pf. 
éyxexdduwmar: cover up, conceal; 
mid. cover my face 

éy-kAnpa, -aTos n.: charge, accusation, 
complaint 
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éy-Kpatérraros sup. adj.: with greatest 
self-control in 

éy-xwpet impers.: it 1s possible, sc, to 
delay ; there is still time 

éyopar: by crasis for éye oluat 

Berréov: verbal adj. of éc0iw, eat 

%@éXw, aor. 70é\noa: wish, desire, am 
willing, consent, am ready 

€ifw, pf. pass. lOiopar (€G0s): accus- 
tom, use 

el: if. ef d¢ uy, if not, otherwise. ef rép 
Ye at least if. . et re cond. 
part., whether... or. ef yadp may 
introduce a wish 

elSos, -eos n.: form, shape, appearance 

elev interj.: very well 

elka{w, aor. nxaca: liken, compare 

elxy adv.: at random, in chance order 

elkds, -6Tos ”.: probable, reasonable. 
ws 7d elxds, in all probability 

elkétws adv.: with good reason, natu- 
rally 

elkadv, -dvos f. (icon): image, illustra- 
tion, comparison, semblance 

elpappévyn f. pf. partic. (Motpa): fated, 
Fate 

elpt, imps. H, inf. etvar, fut. Zroouar: am, 
exist. 7@ dym, in truth. Yor radra, 
this is true. 
not possible that not, surely 

elpt, imv. 1, inf. lévar, partic. iby: go, 
come, will go. % is used as an inter- 
jection, Come! 

elrrov aor.: said, spoke 

elpyxa pf. of dnul: have said, have 
spoken 

elpynpéva pf. partic. of dnul: said 

elpwvevopar (irony): jest, dissemble 

els: into, asregards. els juds, into your 
court, before you 

eis, pla, Ev numeral: one 

elo-dyw: lead in, introduce, bring in 
(to court), bring to trial 


ei Te... 


ovk Ect drws ov, it is 
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elor-euu: Come in, enter 

elo-nyéopar: introduce, propose 

elo-HAPov: came in, was brought into 
court. (Used as passive of elcdyw.) 

elo-oS0s f.: entrance, bringing in 

clothe plpf. of tornur: stood 

elo-pépw: bring in, introduce 

elra adv.: then, and then 

elw8a pf., plpf. eiden (€00s): am wont, 
accustomed. elw@ws, accustomed 

éx, é&, prep.: out of, from, as a result 
of. é« maldwy, from childhood, while 
children ; é« véov, from youth up. é« 
rovrwy, from this, in the light of this 

éxaortos adj.: each, every one 

ixdorore adv.: at each time, on each 
occasion 

éxdrepos adj.: each of two 

éx-BadAw, aor. ctéBadrov: cast out, re- 
ject, throw overboard 

éx-yovos m.: offspring, child 

éxet adv.: there, yonder 

éxeiNev adv.: thence, from there 

éxeivos, -n, -o pron.: that, yon 

éxelvws adv.: in that way 

éxetore @dv.: thither, there 

éx-xahvarw, aor. étexddvya: uncover; 
mid. uncover (my) face 

éx-KdXérrtw, aor. e&ékhepa: steal away, 
steal out 

éxxAnola f.: ecclesia, popular Assem- 
bly (of Athens) 

éxkAnovaorhs, -o} m.: ecclesiast, mem- 
ber of the Assembly 

ix-Adyw, aor. mid. ékedetdunv: select, 
pick out 

éx-mraSebw, aor. éferaldevoa: educate, 
train up 

éx-mtvw, aor. é&ériov: drink off, quaff 

éx-wAATTw, aor, éérrAnta, pf. pass. éxmé- 
wAnyyar: amaze, dismay, distract by 
fear; pass. am beside (my)self, am 
dazed 
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éx-Trodtopkéw, Gor. pass. éerodopxHOny s 
take by siege 

éx-rlvw, fut. éxrelow, aor. ééérea: pay 
(the fine) in full 

éxrés adv.: outside, out 

éx-tpédw, aor. cEdbpepa, pass. éerpadrv: 
bring up, rear 

éx-rptBw, aor. étérpupa: rub 

“Extwp, -opos m.: Hector, the mightiest 
defender of Troy. 28c¢ 

éx-hépw, aor. mid. é&nveyxdunv: carry 
out, carry forth 

éx-evyw, aor. éépuyov: escape, flee 

ix-xéw, pf. pass. éxxéxvuar: pour aut, 
cast out 

ék@v, -dvros adj.: willing, willingly, 
intentionally. With this,: elvar is 
used loosely, so that éxdy elvar does 
not differ materially from éxév. GMT. 
780 

éX\arrwv, -ov comp. adj.: less, of less 
consequence 

€Xaxtoros sup, adj.: least 

édeyxos m.: proof, test, account 

&éyxo, ful. éhéyéw, aor. jrevyéa: test, 
examine, prove, refute 

éheéw, aor. pass. édefOnv (Kyrie elei- 
son): pity, have mercy 

é&tavds adj.: pitiful, of pity 

éXeus .: pity 

édevbep(a f.: liberty, freedom 

ehevBeptdrepov comp. adv.: more freely 

ehevOepos adj.: free 

‘EAAnv(s, -(80s f. adj.: of Greece, Hel- 
lenic 

éAml({w : hope 

Als, -(805 f.: hope 

epavrod, (have, uaurév reflexive pron. : 
myself 

ép-Bpaxv adv. (brief): in short 

&upedGs adv.: (in tune), suitably, rea- 
sonably. Nearly synonymous with 
6p9Gs. Its opposite is rAnupedds. 
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ép-pévw, fut. eupevd, aor. évéuerva: re- 
main in, abide by 

éuds, -h, -6v possess. pron. (meus): my, 
mine, of me. 7 éui diaBod7, the prej- 
udice against me 

éu-mlumrdnpe, pf. dumremdynkacw: fill 

éu-mvéw: breathe, have breath, live 

ép-roSav adv. (rovs): in the way, a hin- 
drance 

éy-rrovéw: work in, do in, cause 

éu-mpooGev adv.: before, former. év 
Tots éumpoobev, in the former part of 
my speech 

eu-ppov, -ov adj. (¢piv): possessed of 
his senses, with presence of mind, 
intelligent 

év prep. with dative: in, among, in the 
midst of. év Trois (among these) may 
strengthen a superlative, as év rots Ba- 
purara, with greatest sadness. 43 c¢. 
Cf. déxiuos Suora TH uddiora Hat. vii. 
118. 

év-avrla and év-avrlov adv.: against, op- 
posite, contrary, in the presence of. 
Tovvayrloy, just the opposite. évayrla 
Aéyerv, contradict 

év-avrlos adj.: cpposite, contrary 

évavTidw, aor. pass. as mid. nravTidOny, 
pf. nravriwpat: Oppose 

év-apyfis, -és adj.: clear, distinct, plain 

év-Sehs, -és (Séw): needy, in lack, defi- 
cient 

év-Belkydpt, aor. évedergduny: point out, 
indicate, show; indict, impeach. — 
Zvdeckts was a form of indictment, usu- 
ally laying information against one 
who discharged functions or exer- 
cised rights for which he was legally 
disqualified. 

ZvSexa numeral: eleven. ol “Evdexa, 
‘*the Eleven,’’ had charge of the pris- 
ons of Athens, and the punishment 
of criminals. — Introd. § 57. 
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év50-0ev adv.: from within, within 

évSov adv.: within, in the inner room, 
at home 

év-eupe; am in 

évexa, improper prep.: on account of, 
because 

év-eAltrw, pf. pass. ével\vyyar: wrap, 
roll up in 

év-€xopat, ful. évéfouarc: am held in, am 
liable to 

év0a-5e adv.: here 

évOév-5e adv.: hence, from this 

évOourratw (év, eds — enthusiasm): am 
possessed by the divinity, am in- 
spired 

év-6Upéopar, aor. éveddunOnv (8040s): pon- 

~~ der, reflect, consider in soul 

éviaurdés m.: year. Kar’ éviaurdy, yearly 

évt-ot (orev ol, cf. sunt qui) adj.: some 

év(-ore adv.: sometimes, at times 

év-voéw, aor. évevdnoa (vos): notice, ob- 
serve, consider 

éy-orxéw, fut. evoikjow: dwell in, in- 
habit 

év-okevadfopar (cxevj): dress up in, ar- 
ray (my)self in 

évrat0a adv.: there, here, at this point 

évrav@ot adv.: here, hither 

év-relvw, aor. év-éreva: Stretch in, put 
into verse 

évretOev adv.: thence, from this, as a 
result of this 

évrés adv.: inside, within 

év-rpémopar: regard, respect, am 
abashed before, — with gen. 

év-tuyxavw, aor. évérvxor, pf. évrervxn- 
xa; happen upon, fall in with, meet 

év-darviov (vrvos) n.: dream 

e& prep.: out of. See éx. 

é€-dyw, fut. éédtw, aor. ééqyayov: lead 
forth, take out 

é€-atpéw, aor. mid. éteAdunv: take out 
of, remove 
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e€-apaprave, aor. éfjuaprov: err, make 
a mistake 

e-av-lornpt, aor. éEavéatny: cause to 
rise; aor. arose and went out 

é-arataw, fut. éLararjogw, aor. pass. 
éinrarhOny, verbal ékararnréoy (ard- 
Tn): deceive, beguile 

e€-eupu, verbal éfirnréov: come out, go out 

E-eue: see efeore. 

é£-eLavveo, fut. éfehd, aor. ééjd\aca: drive 
out (of the city), banish 

é€-ek€yxw, aor. étjreyia, fut. pass. é&e- 
eVOHooua (€\eyxos): Show up, re- 
fute, convict 

éE-epyafopar (épyov): work out, accom- 
plish, perform 

tE-Epyxopnat, aor. é£7Oov: come out, go 
forth. éfe@wv, in exile 

é-eort, partic. éfbv, impers.: it is per- 
mitted, it is granted, it is possible. 
ols ec71, who may. éf4», though it 
was possible 

e€-erd{w, fut. éerdow, aor. e&jraca: ex- 
amine, probe, scrutinize 

ékérag'ts, -ews f.: examination, investi- 
gation 

éeraortikds: Skilled in examining 

éf-evploxw, aor. éfndpov: find out, dis- 
cover 

e-urnréov: verbal of eeu 

é€-6v: acc. abs., it being permitted. Cf. 
éfeor1. 

éE-ovala f. (@fec71): liberty, permission 

t€w-Bev adv.: without, outside 

éo.xa, pf.: seem, am like, am likely 

éopth f.: festival, feast 

ér-dBw (deldw, ode): repeat as a charm 

ér-aivéw, aor. émyvera: praise, com- 
mend 

ér-atvos m.: praise, approval 

ér-altw: understand 

érr-axodovdéw: follow, accompany 

{7-Gv-epe: Come Up, Move up 
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érr-eyelpw, aor. émnyepa: rouse, waken 

éwel or éwerdh conj.: since, because ; 
when 

érrelyopat: hasten, am in haste 

érrevdav = éredy) dv: when 

érerdh Conj.: since; when 

ém-ett; Come (on), approach. 6 émwy, 
the next 

ém-erra conj.: then, next, secondly. 6 
érecra Bios, the rest of (my) life 

ér-epwraw: ask, inquire 

ém-éxw, fut. émisxnow, aor. émérxov: 
check, cease from, restrain, wait; 
mid. hold to (one’s lips), stop (one’s 
ears) 

él prep.: (1) with gen, at. éml rv rpa- 
mefav, at the money-changers’ ta- 
bles. émt orparelas, on a campaign. 
é¢ itmmov, on horseback. (2) With 

_ace., to, for, before, against. émt é.- 

Kkaornpiov, before a court of justice. 
ér’ avd rotro, for this very purpose. 
érl ra yedorbrepa, to raise a laugh. 
(3) With dat., at, over, after. émt Ay- 
Mw, at, Delium. éxi rovraus, after 
these things, on these terms. éml 16- 
ow, at what price? éti rovrw, on this 
condition, for this purpose, over this. 
7d érl rovry, the thing after this, 7.e. 
the next question. Of end, 2m d:a- 
Body TH eu, to create a prejudice 
against me 

éi-BXérrw, aor, éréBreya: glance at, 
look at 

ém-yeAaw, aor. éreyédaca: laugh at 

*Emtyévys, -0vs m.: Epigenes. 33e, 
59b. Son of Antiphon of Cephisia 

éme-Selkydpr, aor. érédecta: display, set 
forth, make clear 

émt-5ypéw (S7uos): am in town, stay at 
home 

ém-exéotratos sup. adj.: most reason- 
able, best 
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Emv-etkéorepos comp. adj.: more reason- 
able, too good 

ém-euks, -€s adj.: reasonable 

émi-ekds adv.: reasonably, consider- 
ably 

émt-Otpéw, aor. éretunoa: desire 

ért-O0pl(a s.: desire, longing 

ET L-KEACUW : pert incite 

éarl-kwpwSéw (comedy): ridicule, make 
fun of 

ém-AavOdvopar, aor. érehabbunv (AjOn): 
forget § 

émt-Anopovérrepos comp. y adj. (r7nOn): 
more forgetful 

émi-AVopat: free, release, save 

émi-peddopar and ém-péropat, fut. émipne- 
Ajgouat, Aor. émeuehHOny /: care for 

émt-voéo: think of, have in mind 

émi-opkéw: commit perjury, forswear 
(my)self, break (my) oath 

ém-méumrw, aor. érémeuwa: send to 

dart-okomew, aor. émecxevduny: exam- 
ine, consider 

érlorapar, imps. yriotdunv: know, un- 
derstand, have skill in, am familiar 
with 

émt-craréw: stand over, am master 

éemorarys m. (torn): Overseer, master; 
presiding officer (of the Assembly) 

émt-oré\Aw, aor. érécreda (epistle): di- 
rect, charge 

émorhpy f.: knowledge, science 

émrthpev, -ovos adj.: acquainted with, 
skilled in, with gen. 

émt-oxopevos: aor. partic. of éréxw 

émt-TaTTw: enjoin, command, order 

émt-reA€opat (rédos): perform 

émurtSevos m.: connection, friend 

émurndés adv.: expressly, on purpose 

émitydevpa, -8TOS n.: pursuit, occupa- 
tion 

émitydevw, aor. partic. émirndevoas : pur- 
sue, follow, practice 
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émt-riOnpr, aor. éréOnv, mid. éredeunv: 
place upon, put upon; mid. set upon 

émi-rpémw: permit, allow, commit 

émi-tvyxavw, aor. éméruvxov (rvx7n): 
chance upon, occur to : 

émt-P8ovarepos comp. adj.: arousing too 
much envy 

émi-Xetpew, Fut. érixeiphow, aor. érexel- 
pnoa, verbal émixepnréov (xelp): at- 
tempt, undertake, endeavor, try 

ém-xwprdtw (xapa): visit, go to 

ém-xoptos adj.: of the place. of émixw- 
pwot; the townspeople 

émi-ndl{o, aor. érevypica: put the 
question to vote 

éropat (sequor): follow 

érr-ovelStrros adj. of two endings (dve- 
dos): reproached, shameful, disgrace- 
ful 

€mros,-€0$ N.: word. ws ézos elrety, SO to 
speak, as one may say; almost, 
qualifying a strong statement 

érra numeral (septem): seven 

épydtopar, ful. épydooua, aor. elpyacd- 
ny, pf. elpyacua. (€pyov): work, do, 
make 

épyov (work): work, deed, act, fact 

&p3w; Epic aor. épete: do 

épevvaw : search out, inquire after 

épnpos adj.: deserted, desolate, sepa- 
rated from. 6dixy épjun, a suit which 
goes by default, undefended 

épl-Bwros adj.: fertile 

‘“Eppoyévns m.: Hermogenes. 59b; 
Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 4. Son of Hip- 
ponicus, and brother of the rich Cal- 
lias / 

Eppo-yAudetov n. (‘Epufjs): statuary’s 
slop, where images of Hermes and 
other gods were made and sold 

épopar, imps. nodunr, fut. éopjoouar: ask, 
inquire 

éppwpévws adv.: stoutly, vigorously 
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éppda Par pf. pass. inf. of pdvvum: to be 
strong, ‘‘take care of (him)self.’? A 
familiar word (ppweo) on parting 

Epxopat, dor. #Adov: come, go 

épo fut.: I will say, —followed by two 
accs., one of the person, the other of 
the thing said 

épwraw: ask, inquire of 

épwtikds adv.: amorously 

ér8lw, verbal éderréov (edo): eat 

éoxeSacpéva: scattered, pf. pass. of oxe- 
Odvvupme 

éorépa f. (vesper): evening 

éore rel. adv.: as Jong as 

éoreppévyn: pf. pass. of crépw, crown 

éorytov: would stand, fut. pf. of tcrnu 

tori ore: (at) some times. 62a 

trxatos adj.: extreme, the last 

éraipos m.: companion, comrade, par- 
tisan 

&repos adj.: one or other of two, other, 
different, second. repos péy, . 
pos 6é, one, ... another 

ért adv.: besides, still, further, in addi- 
tion, again 

Erotpos adj. (with Homeric accent, éroi- 
pos): ready, prepared, in readiness 

Eros, -€os %. (Vetus): year 

ed dv.: well. ef \éyecs, you say what 
I am glad to hear; good news! ¢é 
movetv, benefit 

ev-aplOunros adj. (dpidués): easily num- 
bered, few in number 

€0-Satpovérrepos comp. adj.:--happier, 
more fortunate 

ev-Sapovla f.: happiness, good for- 
tune, joy 

€v-Satpovitw, aor. nvdaubduoa: esteem 
happy. Cf. paxapifw. 

ev-Saluwyv, -ovos adj.: of happy divin- 
ity, happy, fortunate 

ev-Soxipéo: ain held in high esteem, 
am honored 


.. &Te- 
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ev-5oxtpotatros sup. adj.: most re- 
nowned 
ev-eShs, -és adj.: fine-looking, comely 
ev-édeykTos: easy to be tested, easily 
proved 
eb-eAms, -'50s adj.: filled wrth good 
hope, hopeful 
ev-epyeola f.: benefit good deed 
ev-epyeréw, pf. pass. evepyérnuat. bene- 
fit. evepyérnrai 71, he has received 
something (from me), I have done 
something for him 
ev-epyérys, -ov m. (Zpyov): benefactor, 
well-doer ~ 
Evnvos, -ov: Euenus (of Paros). 200, 
60d. Asophist and poet of no great 
distinction 
ev0éws or eb00s adv.: straightway, at 
once 
EvxrelSys, -ov m.: Euclid (of Megara). 
59c, (Not the great mathematician.) 
ev-KoAws adv.: with good temper, 
blithely 
e0-AaBéopar (AauBdvw) : 
guard, am cautious 
ed-Adyws adv.: reasonably. 
éxet, it is reasonable 
€v-pevds adv.: graciously, kindly 
ev-vopéopar (vduos): have good laws 
ev-opkéw: keep (my) oath 
edplokw, fut. edpjow, aor. nipov (eu- 
reka!): find _ 
ev-oeBéoraros sup. adj.: most pious 
ev-ceBéw : act piously 
u-oeBhs, -és adj.: pious 
j.; cheap, easily bought 
ev-Tux fs, -€s adj.: fortunate, happy 
ev-dypla f.: silence, peace 
ev-dpalvw (pp7jv): cheer 
€0-xepds adv.: easily 
edxopat, aor. nvidunv: pray, VOW 
ev-wxXéopar: feast 
ev-wxl@ f.: feast 


am on my 


evAdyws 


€v-TEANS, = 
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éb-arrropat: touch, feel of 

ép-eEfjs adv.: in order, one after an- 
other 

ép-(npt: permit, allow 

tb-lornpt, aor. éréorny: set before; 
aor. took (my) stand before 

éd’ ore (ds) as conj.: on condition that 

€x9pés m.: (personal) enemy 

expr (xen Hv, xpHv, with an inorganic 
augment prefixed): it were fitting 

exo, fut. tw, aor. trxov, pf. oxnka: 
have, possess, hold, am able. éxe 
with adv. = elut with pred. adj.; as 
exet ovrws, SO it is, is in this position. 
womrep txw %xev, to be as I am. 
Inceptive (aor.) érxe, received, and 
(pf.) éoxnka, have received. ovk éxw, 
do not know 

tw8ev adv.: at dawn, early in the morn- 
ing, from the dawn 

ébivds m. adj.: early morning 

tws, wm f.: dawn, morning 

ws conj.: until, as long as 


{aw, inf. fHv: live 

{edyos, -eos n.: (span), four-horse char- 
jot 

{npidw: punish 

{yréw, aor. éfjryga: seek into, investi- 
‘gate, search out 

tates, -ews f.: search, inquiry, inves- 
tigation 

{wov n. (zodlogy): living creature, ani- 
mal 


‘ 


w 


q: either, or.’ Or sometimes introduces 
a question, as 26 b, 36b 

4: than, after a comparative 

mi: mere sign of a question, at its head 

Hj; impf. of etul, am, or of jul, say 

4 Phy particles: in very truth, indeed 

q rel. adv. (4s): in what way 


ya: impf. of elu, go 
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HRaw, aor. nBnoa (Hebe): am in young 
manhood, aor. came to young man- 
hood 

Hyéopar, fut. nyjoouat, aor. aynodunv: 
éonsider, believe, think 

Hdéws adv. (7dvs): sweetly, gladly, pleas- 
antly. 7déws dy diadexGeinv, I should 
like to talk 

75 adv.: already, before now, now, at 
once 

184 plpf. as impf. (olda): knew 

StoTos sup. adj.: sweetest, most de- 
lightful, with greatest pleasure 

ndtewv, -ov comp. adj.: pleasanter 

HSopar, aor. noOnv: am pleased 

ndova f.: pleasure, enjoyment 

ndvs, -eta, -0 adj.: pleasant 

Hkiora adv.: least of all 

Hkw, fut. n&w: have come, am come, 
come, return 

*Hicios adj.: Elean, of Elis (in western 
Peloponnesus) 

mABros adj.: simple, silly 

nArckla f.: age, time of life 

NAtKLotys, -ov m.: Contemporary, of 
the same age 

qAtos m.: sun 

Heap, -atos n. (judpa): day. Homeric 
word. 44b 

neépa f.: day 

THwéerepos adj. (juets): Our 

nel, imps. qv (cf. ait): say_ 

hpl-Ocos m.: demigod 

npt-oves m.: (half-ass), mule 

NEt-eorpévos: clad. See dudiévyyme. 

nvéxOnv: aor. pass. of dépw, bring 

nvlka rel. adv.: when, at what time 

Hvt-oxéw (€xw): (hold the reins), drive 

“Hpa f.: Hera (Juno) 

npépa adv.: quietly 

fpws,-wos m. (hero): demigod 

‘“HoloSos m.: Hesiod, author of the 
Theogony and Works and Days. 41a 
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hovxy adv.: quietly 

Hovxla f.: peace, quiet. jovxlav dyw, 
keep quiet 

H-Tro.. .. : either... or 

ATpov n.: abdomen, groin 

HArtdéopar, pf. 777 ua: am inferior to, 
am overcome by 

atrov comp. adv.: less, to a smaller de- 
gree 

TTwv,-ov comp. adj.: weaker, worse, less 

7x4 f. (echo): sound, noise”? 


OaA10S, -eos n.: warmth 

O@dvaros m.: death. ep! Oavdrov, in a 
case of life or death 

Oarrw: bury 

Oapparéos adj. (Papoos, dare): confident, 
in good cheer, cheerful 

Oappéw (dare): am of good cheer, have 
no fear 

Odrepa or Barepov (7d Erepov) n.: One OF 
other, either; the other (than well), 
i.€. harm 

@arrov comp. adv.: more swiftly, sooner 

Oarrwv, -ovos adj. comp. of raxvs: swift, 
quick 

Oatpa,-aros n.: wonder, admiration 

Savpatw, aor. Gavpuaca (Oadua, Oa): 
wonder, marvel, am surpvised 

Savpacros adj.: wonderful, strange 

Oavpaclws adv.: strangely 

Savpacidtepos adj.: more wonderful 

Oavpacrés adj.: strange, admirable, 
marvelous good 

Bavpacrétaros sup. adj.: strangest 

Oc&yns,-ovs m.: Theadges. 33¢ 

Oedopat, aor. Cbeaodunv: observe, see 

Qcios adj. (Geds): of the gods, divine 

Qerdératos sup. adj.: most divine 

Oéuts, -tTos f.: divine right, according 
to divine law, Latin fas 

Geuwrds adj.; according to divine will, 
holy 
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@cd-Soros m.: Theodotus, 338e 

OcolorlSns,-ov m.: Theozotides. 33 e 

Ocd-pavtis, -ews m.: seer, inspired 
prophet 

Beds mm. or f.: god, goddess, divinity 

Oepamela f.: care 

Bépos, -ovs n. (thermometer): summer 

Oé€ris, -tS0s f.: Thetis, goddess of the 
sea; wife of Peleus and mother of 
Achilles. 28¢ 

Oerradta f.: Thessaly. 45¢ 

Og: run 

Cewpia f. (Gedouar): sacred embassy. 
érl Oewpla, to a festival 

OnPate adv.: to Thebes 

OnfPaios adj.: Theban, of Thebes 

O@nplov: wild beast 

Onoevs, -Ews m.: Theseus, mythical 
king of Athens. 58a 

(OvycKkw), pf. réOvaa and réOvynxa: die; 
pf. am dead, inf. death, being dead. 
6 TeOveds, the dead man 

O6Ao0s f.: Rotunda, the seat of govern- 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens 

BopvBéw, aor. ebopvByca, pf. pass. Tebo- 
pvBnua. (@spvBos): make a turmoil, 
clamor, raise a disturbance; pass. 
am thrown into confusion 

Opépopar: fut. mid. of rpépw, bring up 


“Bpyvéw: sing a dirge, wail 


Oup-wpds m.: door-keeper, porter 

Ovoia f.: sacrifice 

Q@vw: sacrifice 

Owirevw: fawn upon (as aslave), cajole, 
flatter 


latpés m.: physician 

iSla fem. dat. as adv.: in private, pri- 
vately 

twrevo: work as a private man 

iS.arys, -ov (idiot): private man, ordi« 
nary man 

lepov v.; temple, sanctuary 
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ixavés adj.: sufficient, adequate 

ixavads ady.: sufficiently, fully, satis- 
_factorily 

ikavoraros sup. adj.: most able 

txerela f. (ixérns): supplication, en- 
treaty : 

ixvéopar, aor. ikduny: come to, reach 

iAews, nom. pl. thew adj.: gracivus(ly), 
cheerful (ly) 

tparvov n.: garment, cloak, pl. raiment 

iva adv.: where 

va final conj.: in order that. tva rf (sc. 
yévnrat), why, wherefore? GMT. 331 

‘Inmlas,-ov: Hippias, a noted Sophist 
of Elis. 19e. Introd. § 12 

trmukds adj. as n. (trmos): belonging to 
horses, horse man 

‘Inaé-vikxos, -ov: Hipponicus, a rich 
Athenian. 20a 

tarmros m.: horse 

toaow: 3 pl. of ofda, know 

*IoOpds f.: Isthmus, sc. of Corinth, 
where the Isthmian Games were held. 
52 b 

Yoos adj.: equal. ¢& tcov, on an equal- 
ity, on equal terms 

tornpe, 1 aor. éornoa, 2 aor. éorny, pf. 
goryxa, fut. pf. éoryéw (sto): set, 
stand; weigh; 2 aor. and pf. system 
intrans. stand, stop. 
éstnoev, his eyes were set 

lorxtpds adj.: strong, powerful 

loxtpétaros sup. adj.: strongest 

loys, -vos f.: strength, power 

ioxV¥w: am strong, have force 

Vows adv.: (equally), possibly, perhaps, 
very likely 

tréov: verbal adj. of eiut, go 

trrw: Boeotian form of torw, imv. of 
ofda, know, am witness 

trw: imv. of elu, go 

ixvos, -eo9 n.: step, trace, pl. track, 
path 


os Ta bupara 
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Kaye: oy crasis for kal éyd 

Ka0-drropat: lay hold of, reproach 

ka0apevw: am pure, am clean 

xa0-efopar: sit down 

ka0-ev5w: sleep, slumber 

ka§-fpar: sit, sit idle; am established, 
am appointed 

Ka0-tnpt, aor. kabjjxa: let down 

ka6-lornpr: establish, set, appoint, 
bring 

ka0-opo-Aoyéw: grant, concede, allow 

kal covj.: and, even, also, too. kal 67 
xal, and in part‘cular, and what is 
mores exale. se Kal DOUlNe. ee aDG. 
After a word of likeness, xal may be 
translated as: 8uo.os cal, such as 

Katvés adj.: new, strange 

Kaivérepos comp. adj.: very new 

kal-trep conj.: even. Esp. with conces- 
sive participles, — xalrep bytes kal ov- 
ro, although these too are 

Kaisés m.: favorable time, fit time, 
season. év xaip@, opportunely 

ka(-rot part.: and yet 

kaka f.: evil, wickedness, vice, cow- 
ardice ~ 

kako-dSatpovla f.: ill-fortune 

Kakés adj.: bad, evil, wicked; coward 

Kakoupyéw (Zpyoy): harm, injure 

kadéw, aor. éxddeoa, pf. pass. xéxXypar: 
call 

KadXlas,-ov: Callias, a rich Athenian. 
20a 

KadXu-ertéw, pf. pass. kexaddrémnuar (Kad- 
dos, €vros): express beautifully, adorn 
artistically 

KGAAtov comp. adv.: better 

Kaddtoros sup. adj.: most honorable 

Kadddvopat (kdddos): pride myself 

kadA-waifopnar (oy): put on airs, act 
proudly 

Kkadcs adj.: beautiful, excellent, hon: 
orable, noble. xanév, a finé thing 
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KaA@s adv.: well, excellently. Kadds 
Aéyers, quite right! 

kavOqAos adj.: pack (asses), sumpter. 
2216 

Kapola@ 7. (cor): heart 

kapirdopar, ful. kapmwcouar (kapmés, har- 
vest): reap 


kaprepéw, or. éxaprépynoa: am strong,’ 


endure 

kaptépyots, -ews f.: endurance 

Kkaptepds adj.: strong, mighty 

kata prep.: withgen., against. xa7’ éuav- 
rod, against myself. With acc., ac- 
cording to. kard rovrous, after their 
pattern. xara rdv dedv, according to 
the oracle of the god. kar’ dpxds, 
at the beginning. «ard O¢erraXi- 
av, through Thessaly, in Thessaly. 
Ka’ dcov, as far as 

kata-yéXaoros adj.: laughed at, alaugh- 
ing-stock, ridiculous 

Kata-yekdw, aor. kateyédaca (yédws): 
laugh at, deride 

Katd-yedws, -wros m.: Mockery, crown- 
ing absurdity 

KaTa-ynpaockw, dor. kareynpaca: grow 
old, go down to old age 

Kata-yryvookw, ful. earayvwoouar: con- 
demn, think to (one’s) disadvantage 

xata-Sap0avw, aor. xarédapfov: sleep 

kata-Séopat, aor. katedenOnv: beg, be- 
seech, supplicate, overpersuade 

kata-5yA0os adj.: manifest, evident 

KaTa-Kemat: lie down, recline 

kaTa-kAdw, aor. karéxAaca: break down 

Kata-KAtvo, aor. pass. KarexAlyyny: re- 
cline, lie down 

Kkata-AapBave, ful. karadnyouat: take, 
come upon, seize, find 

Kata-Aelrrw, aor. Katédurov: leave be- 
hind; mid. reserve 

Kata-Avw, aor. pass. karedvOnv: {loose), 
overthrow 
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kara-voéw, dor. KaTevénoa: Observe, per= 
ceive 

KaT-apdopat: curse 

KaTa-oKesavvdpt, dor. kareckédaca: scat- 
ter abroad, spread 

kara-ppovéw: despise, contemn 

kata-xdpifowat: give as a favor 

kata-pndltopar, fut. xaraynguidpat, 
aor. kareyngicdunv: vote against, vote 
for (my) condemnation 

Kar-épxopar, Zor. xaTAdOov: come down, 
return from exile 

kar-éxw: hold down, check, restrain, 
possess 

Kkatnyopéw, ful. karnyopjcw, aor. KaTn- 
yopnoa, pf. katyyopnka, pass. KaT7n- 
yopnuat (kartyopos): accuse, make 
charges, with genitive. a karnydpour, 
the charges which they brought } 

karnyopla f.: accusation, charge 

karhyopos (a-yopd): accuser > 

kat-opvtrw: sink in the earth, bury 

kaw (kalw, caustic): burn 

KéBys, -yros m.: Cebes (of Thebes). 
45 b, 59¢ 

Keios adj.: Cean, of (the island) Ceos. 
19e 

Kedevo, dor. éxédevoa: bid, order, com-, 
mand 

kév (enclitic): epic modal adv. equiv. to 
Attic dy 

Kepdalvo, fut. kepdava: gain 

képdos, -cos 2.: gain, profit, advantage 

kndeorrts,-oF m.: connection by mar- 
riage 

KqSopar: care for 

kndéw: charm, bewitch, beguile 

Kndicreds, -€ws m.: Cephisian, of the 
deme Cephisia (at the heaa-waters of 
the river Cephisus). 33e 

kivdtvevo, ful. xivdiveigw, aor. érwdb- 
vevoa: aM in danger, meet danger, 
run a risk; may, very likely am 
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klv8tvos m.: danger,risk, chance, hazard 

kivéw, dor. pass. as mid. éxiviOnv: move, 
stir 

KaAafopévios adj.: of Clazomenae (in 
Asia Minor, not far from Smyrna). 
26d ; 

kX\dw: wail, mourn, lament 

KredpBpotos m.: Cleombrotus. 59¢ 

kAerrriotatos sup. adj. (kdér77s): most 
thievish 

KAtvn f.: couch, bed 

kvqpy f.: lower leg 

kowy fem. dat. as adv.: in common 
with, together 

Kowvds adj.: common, public. 7d kowdr, 
the community 

kowwwvéw: am a partner (ko.wwvds), am 
in agreement, agree 

KéXacis, -ews f.: chastisement, punish- 
ment 

koAovw: lopoff, trim off, cut off, suppress 

Koptdy fem. dat. as adv.: very, abso- 
lutely, exactly 

Kopl{o, pf. kexduxa: bring, provide 

Kémropat: beat (my)self, beat (my) 
breast, mourn 

kopuBavtiaw (Corybantes): am pos- 
sessed, have the spirit of a Cory- 
bant. The Corybantes were priests 
of Phrygian Cybele, whose orgiastic 
rites were accompanied by dances 
and deafening music. 

Kopudpf, f.: crest, head 

Kopwvls, -(80s f. adj.: curved, beaked 

Koopéw, aor. éxdcunoa, pf. pass. kexbopn- 
pat (xdcuos): order, arrange carefully, 
adorn 

Koopidtaros sup. adj.: most orderly, 
most law-abiding 

Kéepos m.: (order), array, ornament ; 
cosmos, universe, world 

xpao'ts, -ews J. (xepdvvym): mixing, com- 
bination, union 
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kpatéw (xpdros): am strong, surpass, 
outdo 

Kpatirros sup. adj. (kpdros): best 

Kpelttav, -ov comp. adj. (kpdros): 
stronger, better 

Kpfrn f.: Crete. 52¢ 

kptvw, aor, éxpiva: judge, try, decide 

Kplots, -ews f. (crisis): decision, judg- 
ment 

Kpirlas, -ov m.: Critias, son of Callaes- 
chrus, of an old and prominent Athe- 
nian family, —chief leader of the 
Thirty. He fell in battle against the 
democracy in 404.B.c. Xen. Mem. i. 
2. 12 

Koptré-Bovdos: Critobilus. 33e, 59b 

Kplrov,-wvos: Crito, an old friend of 
Socrates. 33d 

Kpove, aor. xpovca: strike, smite, slap 

kptortahdos m. (crystal): ice 

KTdopat, pf. Kéxrnuar: acquire, pf. pos- 
sess iat Site? 

KTHHa, -aTos 2.: possession 

Krfjourmos m.: Ctesippus. 59b 

Kris, -ews f.: acquisition, possession 

kvPepvdw (guberno): steer, command 
a ship 

KvAu&, -tkos f.: cup, drinking-cup 

K¥ptos adj.: authoritative, supreme, 
enforced. of x¥pior, those who have 
charge 

Kvov, gen. kuvds, m. (canis): dog 

kwA¥w : prevent, hinder 

kwpwdla f. (¢57): comedy 

Kopwdoroids adj. as noun: comic poet 


Aayvela f.: wantonness, lust 

AaxeSalpwv, -ovos f.: Lacedaemon. 
52e 

AapBavw, aor. ZraBov: take, receive, 
attain, secure, catch 

AavOdvw, aor. éddfouev, pf. \éAnBa: es- 
cape (my) notice, elude 
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Aarpela f. (idolatry): service 

Adxas, -nros m.: Laches, one of the 
commanders of the first expedition 
sent by Athens to Sicily, 427 B.c. 
221a 

héyw, aor. elrov or édete, pf. elpynka 
(verbum), aor. pass. édéxOnv: say, 
speak, tell, mean. péya d\éyw, utter 
a proud word. ovdéev \évyw, talk non- 
sense 

Aeltra, aor. €dirov, verbal eur éov: leave, 
forsake, abandon 

rds, -ews f. (Aéyw): speaking, manner 
of speech 

Acovrivos adj.: Leontine, of Leontini 
(in Sicily, on the east coast, north of 
Syracuse) 

Acuxds adj.: white 

A€éwyv, -wvros m.: Leon (of Salamis), an 
upright and well-known citizen, put 
to death by the Thirty Tyrants. 32¢ 

Alav adv.: exceedingly, very 

AlGos, -ov m. (lithography): stone 

AoylLopat: calculate, reckon, consider 

Aoytortkds: skilled in calculation 

Adyos m. (Aéyw): word, statement, dis- 
cussion, argument, talk, saying, 
story, speech, matter; doctrine, prin- 
ciple, cause, reason. \dyous raetc bat, 
speak, talk 

AovSopéw: revile, abuse, rail at 

Aourds Adj. (Aclw): remaining, rest of 

Aoutpdv n.: bath 

ove, fut. mid. Aovcouat, aor. édovaduny, 
pf. éNovpar: wash, bathe 

Avxov, -wvos m.: Lyco, one of the ac- 
cusers of Socrates. 23 e; Introd. §36 

AUréw: pain, grieve, trouble 

Aba f.: pain, grief 

ADrnpds adj.: painful 

Avoavias,-ov m.: Lysanias. 33 6 

AVor-TeAet impers.: it is well, it is of 
advantage, it is profitable 
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A¥w, pf. pass. drvuat: loose, release 
AwPdopar, ful. wBjocowa: ruin 
AGeros adj.: best 


pa asseverative particle, with acc., ime 
plying a negation: (no) by. wa Ala, 
no, by Zeus 

pabnpa, -aros 2.: instruction, teaching, 
lesson, matter of learning 

padnots, -ews f. (uavOdvw): learning, 
teaching Be 

pabynris, -od m.: pupil, scholar 

palvopat (mania): am mad 

pdakap, -os adj.: blessed, happy 

pakapl{w, aor. cuaxdpica (udKap): eS- 
teem blessed, count happy 

pakdaptos adj.: blessed, happy 

para adv.: very 

pddiora superl. adv.: especially, most 
of all, certainly. puadiora pév, if pos- 
sible. myvika wddiora; about what 
time? 

#GAAov comp. adv.: rather. mavrds uad- 
dov, by all means, absolutely, aboveall 

pavOdve, aor. guafov: learn, am taught, 
get an idea, understand 

pavia f. (mania): madness 

pavrela f.: oracle, response of the god 

pavreiov n.: oracle, oracular response 

pavrevopar, fut. wavrevoouat, aor. éuar- 
Tevtdunv (udvris): consult the oracle, 
inquire of the oracle, predict, deliver 
an oracle 

pavtikh f. (strictly, adj. sc. pwry or ré- 
xvn): prophetic power, prophecy, 
divination 

Mapovas m.: Marsyas. A Phrygian 
follower of Bacchus, who with his 
flute vied with Apollo’s lyre, and was 
flayed by him. 215b,. Cf. Xen. An. 
i 2.8 

paprupéw, ful. uaprupjow: am witness, 
testify 
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Haprus, -vpos m. (martyr): witness 

paryy adv.: in vain, idly 

paxn f.: fight, battle 

paxopat, ful. waxodua: fight, contend, 
battle 

Méyapa-8 adv.: to Megara, a town on 
the coast, about half way between 
Athens and Corinth (strictly, Mé 
yapa is here acc., with the suffix de, 
towards) 

Meyapé-Gev adv.: from Megara 

péyas, peyaAn, péya (much): great, 
much, deep. péya Aéyer, utter a 
proud word 

péyeBos, -eos n.: greatness, size, bulk 

peyrorros superl. adj.: greatest 

peOa (mead, a-methyst): am drunk 

pelLav, -ov comp. adj.: greater 

petpdxrov n.: lad, youth, boy, stripling 

péda, partic. Hédov, Aor. €uédAnoev, pf. pe- 
BéAnkev, impers.: it is a care, with 
gen. wy ovdév rotry éuédnoev, for 
which he had no care. jédov yé cor, 
you being interested in the matter 

pederaw, aor. éuehérnoa : practice, exer- 
cise 

pedérn f.: practice, study 

MAnrtos m.: Melétus, the chief accuser 
of Socrates. 19¢; Introd. § 36 

pa&Aw: am about to, will, shall, — used 
in forming a periphrastic future 

péAos, -€05 2. (melody): tune 

pépvypasr, pf. of umvyoxw : remember 

péphopar, ful. uéupouac: blaine, find 
fault 

Mevégevos m.: Menexenus. 59b 

pevtav: for pévrou dy 

pév-ror adversative adv.: however, but, 
in truth 

pévo, aor. guerra: remain, am unchanged 

pepipvdw: have anxious thought 

wépos, -eog 2.: part, portion. 7d adv uée 
gos, 80 far as you are concerned 
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peonpBpla f. (juépa): mid-day, noon 

peta prep.: with gen., with, together 
with. per’ dpyfs, inanger./With acc., 
after. yeé’”Exropa, after Hector, i.e. 
after slaying Hector. 7d pera rodré, 
the next thing, next (cf. rd éml rovrw) 

peta-BaddAw: change 

peta-Bodry f.: change 

pera-S(Sopt, aor. partic. ueraddvres: give 
a share 

pera-AapPBavw, aor. ueréAaBorv: partake, 
receive 

pet-adAatTw, aor. wer7#A\dNaka: change, 
alter 

peta-péde. impers.: like Latin poeni- 
tet. por werauédrer, I regret 

peratd adv.: in the midst, between. )é- 
yovra ‘yerakv, while speaking. GMT. 
858 

peTa-répropar, Mor. ueremeuWdunv: send 
for, summon 

peta-rirrw: (change in falling), fall 
differently, am cast in the other 
(urn) 

peta-orpéhowar: turn about 

pér-eyt: am among. Impers. pérecri 
po, I have a part 

peTéwpos (werd, djp, meteor) adj.: in 
mid air, above the earth 

pet-o1xéw: change (my) home, remove, 
reside in a foreign city 

per-olknots, -ews f. (oikos): change of 
habitation, transmigration 

petpéw, aor. guérpnoa: measure 

pérpios adj.: moderate, well, fair 

petplws adv. (uérpov): reasonably, fair- 
ly. perplws éxe, it is fair and right 

perpidrara sup. adv.: most reasonably 

péxpt prep.: until, up to 

pA negative particle: not. In a ques- 
tion this implies a negative answer 
(Latin num). ph 871, not to speak 
of, not to say 
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p5-apds adv.: in no way, by no means 

py-S€ conj.: but not, neither, nor, not 
even 

pnd-els, undepla, pydey num. adj.: noone 

pykére adv.: no longer 

pykvvw: lengthen, lengthen out, pro- 
long 

pyvvw, aor. éujvioa: inform, lodge in- 
formation. (A technical legal term.) 

pAtyp, -TPOs f. (mater): mother 

PnXavdopar: contrive, devise 

pnXxavts. (machine, mechanic): device, 
contrivance, way 

ptaporaros sup. adj.: (defiled with 
blood), most vile, abominable 

pikpds adj.: small, little 

pipéw (mime): imitate 

pipnrhs, -oo m.: imitator 

pinvyoke, pf. uduynuac: recall, pf. re- 
member 

Mivas, -wos m.: Minos, son of Zeus and 
Europa, king of Crete; judge in Ha- 
des after hisdeath. Ap.4la; » 568; 
Gorgias, 523 e 

proddopar, aor. fuicdwodunv: hire 

picdds m.: pay, wages 

pva, gen. uvGs: mina (100 drachmae, 
about $17) 

poyrs adv.: with difficulty, after a strug- 
gle, reluctantly, barely 

potpa 7.: fate, portion. év peltou puolpa 
elul, have larger place, am in higher 
esteem. §ela potpa, divine will; bless- 
ing of the gods 

povos adj. (monotone): only, alone 

poppo-Avrropas: frighten with hobgob- 
lins, scare 

pooxos m.: calf 

Moveatos m.: Musaeus, a mythical 
Greek bard. 4la 

povoikh f. (sc. téxvn) (Moica): music, 
mental discipline, in mind 

poxOnpia f.: wickedness 
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poxOnpds adj.: evil, bad, base 

pv00-Aoyéw: talk familiarly, talk 

pv00-Aoyikds adj.: gifted in story-telling 

p080s m.: myth, story, fable, tale 

pdpros adj. (myriad): countless, untold, 
boundless 

pio, -wmos m.: gadfly, spur 

pwpalvw (sophomore ?): am foolish 


vav-ekAnpla f.: shipping 

vav-payxla f.: naval battle, sea-fight 

vaus, gen. vews, Homeric dat. pl. vnvel 
(navis): ship 

vexpés m.: dead body, corpse 

véos adj. (novus): new, young. of réo, 
the youths, young men. ék véov, from 
youth 

vests, -yros f.: youth, youthful bra- 
vado 

Nécrwp, -opos m.: Nestor, the oldest, 
wisest, and most eloquent-of the 
Greeks before Troy. 221c¢ 

vevw, dor. évevoa: nod 

vedtepos Comp. adj.: younger 

4: particle of asseveration, with the ar- 

“cusative, by 

vikaw, pf. vevixnkey: conquer, win a 
victory 

Nixé-orparos m.: Nicostratus. 33 e 

voéw:+mean, think, indicate. 1/ voe?, 
what is the meaning 

vo8o0s adj.: illegitimate, of unequal par- 
entage 

vopnifw, aor. évduica (vduos): consider, 
think, believe in 

vépipos adj.: lawful, established 

vépos m.: law 

voraSns, -€s adj. (vdcos): diseased, un- 
wholesome 

vov-Beréw (7fOnu1): admonish, warn 

vovs, gen. vod, dat. vp, m.: mind, 
theught, reason 

vopon f.; nymph 
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viv, viv54, or vivl: now. 74 viv, nowa- 
days. Sometimes opposed to a hypo- 
thetical case rather than to time past 
or future 

vvt, gen. vuxrés, f. (20x): night 

vuerafto: am sleepy — ; 

vwbicrepos comp. adj.: rather lazy, 
too sluggish 


FlavOlrmn f.: Xanthippe, wife of Soc- 
rates. 60a; Introd. § 16 

tévos m.: stranger, foreigner, alien, 
from out of town, guest-friend, friend 

tévws adv.: as a stranger 

EvXov n.: wood 

Evv: see civ 


6, 4, T6 article: the. 71d dé, but on 
the other hand, but the truth is. 
Ta pév. .. Ta 5é, Some things . 
others 

8¢, 45e, 765¢ dem. pron.: this, this here. 
As an adv. of place, TAdrwv 865e, 
Plato here. r7de, in this way 

oS¥powar: mourn, moan, grieve 

ObSvorceds, -Ews m.: Odysseus (Ulysses). 
4le 

6-Bev rel. adv.: whence. Cf. rééev. 

ol rel. adv.: whither 

ola: as, adv. acc. of olos ; 

ol8a, imv. tore, inf. eidévar, plpf. as 
impf. 76n (wit): know 

otxa-5e (ofkos): homeward, to (my) 
home, home 

olketos adj. (olkos): of (my) house, of 
(myy family, (my) own. of olkeZo., 
(my) relations, kinsfolk 

olkéw (ofkos): live, dwell; administer 

otknpa n.: room, chamber 

otknors, -ews f.: dwelling 

olkla f.: house 

olxo-Sopéopar, aor. wxodounoduny (tim- 
ber): build a hovse 
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otko-Gev adv. (oixos): from (my) house, 
from home 

otkot loc. adv.; at home 

olko-vopla f. (economy): management 
of (my) household affairs 

olko-vopikds adj.: skilled in managing 
a house 

olkros m.: lamentation, grief 

olopar (or olwar), fut. oljcouar, aor. 7- 

\énv: think, suppose 

olos rel. pron.: of what sort (= qua- 
lis), correlative to rotos such. ody 
éoriv, its nature. olds re, able; oldv 
te, possible. ofoy 54, as for example. 
ola 54, as may happen. In an excla- 
mation, ola moire, what are you 
doing ! 

otxopat, ful. olxjcowar: go off, go, de- 
part. olxepar pevywr, flee away 

olwvds m.: bird, bird of omen 

odvy-apxla f. (dpx%): oligarchy 

oAlyos, “1, 70: small, little. ddlyov (Sc. 
det) almost. éy drlyw (sc. xpbrw), in a 
fittle time, soon 

ddAty-wpéw, Gor. Wriydpyoa: make light 
of, think little of 

odos adj.: whole, entire. 
érnv, all day long 

"Odvprlaow (adv., old locative pl.): at 
Olympia, in the Olympian games 

"Odvuptros m.: Olympus, the most noted 
flute-player of antiquity. Very an- 
cient melodies were ascribed to him. 
215¢ 

“Opapos m.: Homer. 41a 

bpidtéw, aor. wuthynoa (homily): associ- 
ate with 

Spidnrhs, -oF M.: associate 

épirla f. (homily): society, association 

Spvdpt, Qor. wuooa, pf. dudpoxa: Swear, 
take an oath 

Spovos adj.: of like kind, alike 

dpovstaros sup. adj.: most like 


Thy nuépav 
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Spolws adv.: in like manner, just as 

6p0-oyéw, aor. wWuortsynoa, pf. wyuors- 
ynka, Pass. wWuoddynuat, aor. pass. 
wuoroyndny (Abyos): agree to, prom- 
ise, acknowledge, confess. ra duodo- 
yovmeva, the premises — 

Gpo-Aoyla f.: agreement, compact 

opot adv.: together 

Spas conj.: yet, however, nevertheless 

évap n.: dream 

overSl{w, fut. dved: rebuke, reproach 

ovlvnpe, ful. dvjoouat, Aor. orynoa: bene- 
fit, oblige. ws wyncas, how you 
obliged me! Thank you 

Svopa, -aros 2. (nOmen): name, word 

dvopatw: name, call 

Ovopacrdétaros sup. adj.: 
nowned 

dvos m.: ass. 27e 

dfvs, -eta, -b adj. (oxide): keen 

dary rel. adv.: where, in what way, as 

émAa n. pl.: arms, esp. shield; heavy 
arms 

ordGev rel. adv.: from which 

érrov rel. adv.: whither, to what place 

omote rel. adv.: when 

omdrepos rel. adj.: which of (us) two 

oot rel. adv.: where 

Strws rel. adv.:_how, in what way, in 
order that. ovx %c6’ 8rws ot, it is not 
possible that it would not, t.e. surely 

éToc-Ti-otv: (how-So-ever), in any way 
soever, in the least, atall. G. 482.1; 
H. 285 

opaw, impf. édpwr, fut. ipoua, aor. el- 
dov, pf. édpaxa: see, behold 

épyavoy n. (Zpyor, organ): instrument 

opyf f.: anger, wrath, spirit 

opyl{opar, aor. wpylednv (dpy7): am 
angry 

opéyw, aor. wpeta, aor. pass. as mid. 
wpéxOnv: extend, offer; mid. reach 
after, desire 


most re- 
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0p8¢s adj.: straight, right 

dpOsrys, -nTos /: rightness, right 

SpOpos m. (Spruuc): dawn 

op0as adv.: rightly 

Opkos m.: oath 

Sppdo, aor. dpunca: set out for, under- 
take 

Spvts, -WWos m.: bird 

Gpos, -€os n.: mountain 

oppavla f.: orphanhood 

ophavds m. (orbus): orphan 

"Opdets, -Ews m.: Orpheus, the most 
famous mythical bard of antiquity, 
who was able by his song to charm 
wild beasts and trees. 4la 

opxferpa f. (orchestra): dancing-place. 
26d \ 

6s, 4, 6 rel. pron.: who, which, what. 
In 4 8 8s, said he, and in xat 8s, and 
he, &s has its early demonstrative 
Force. — 8rep éheyov, what I said; i.e. 
as I said 

datos adj.: holy 

SoLHtepos comp. adj.: more holy 

6aos rel. pron.: as much as (= quan- 
tus), pl.as many as, all who. dow, by 
as much as. écov, how far, how much 

bo-mep, H-wep, b-wep: see bs and wép 

dore rel. pron.: in é¢ gre, on condition 
that, with the infinitive. 29¢ 

do-tis, H TIS, O TL, gen. rou, indef. rel. : 
whoever, whatever, who, what 

oo-tta-otv xTr. indef. rel. as indef. 
pron.: any one soever 

ére rel. adv.: when 

oré indef. adv.: at some time. o7é pév, 
at one time 

or. conj.: that, because. Sometimes 
this is used to introduce a direct quo- 
tation, when it simply serves as quo- 
tation-marks (as 23b), re ui = el 
wy, 52d. S7t uddtora (QUAM Max- 
ime), as much as possible. Cf. ws. 
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ott-obv inde. rel. as indef. pron.: any- 
thing whatsoever. Cf. érworioty, 

dbrov, rw: gen. and dat. of 71s, who- 
ever 

ov adv.: where 

ovyd: for 6 eye 

o¥8-qudce adv.: to no place 

0¥8-apod adv.: nowhere 

0¥8-apds adv.: in no way, by no means, 
under no circumstances 

ov-8€ conj.: but not, neither, nor, not 
evén 

ov8-els, ovSepla, ovdéy num. adj.: no 
one, nothing. ovdels Saris ob, equiv. 
to ras, evety one 

ovS€é-mrore adv.: never 

ovSe-1aé-Twore adv.: never in the world 

0¥5-érepos adj.: neither of two 

ovv conj.: so, now, then, therefore, at 
any rate. 8’ oy, however that may be 

otpavios adj. (ovpavés): belonging to the 
heavens, heavenly 

ots, gen. wrbs, n. (otology): ear 

ovala f. (wv): (existence), property 

avTos, avTH, TOUT dem. pron.: this, that. 
radra (28 b) may be used adverbially as 
in Homer, therefore. rtavry, in this 
respect. xal raira and xal rodro, and 
that too (Latin idque). The Greek 
sometimes uses the demonstrative pron. 
as an adv., a8 &\Xo otra, Others are 
here. This is the general demonstra- 
tive, which may be used either of what 
is near or of what is remote, if this is 
only thought of as at hand. 

ottw(s) (or obtwal, deictic) dem. adv.: 
thus, 80. &xé olrwal, the case is like 
this 

opelru, Gor. Wpedov: OWE. WoHedo», they 
ought {implying ‘I wish they 
could ’’) 

Sdedos n.: advantage, aid, use, good. 
brov rt bpedos, who is worth anything 
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opOadrpcs m.: eye 

oprtckdvo, fut. d¢Ahow, Or. wprov, 
pf. oprnxa: lose a fine, am fined, 
am mulcted, am sentenced to, in- 
cur 

éxAos m.: throng, crowd 

opé adv.: late 

dis, -ews J. (SYouar) : 
ance, form 

épov n.: sauce, relish 


vision, appear- 


all-beautiful 
altogether well 


away-kados adj.: 
may-kKddws adv.: 


mayos m.: frost, freezing 
waQos, -cos n.: suffering, affection, ex- 
perience 


TIavaviets, -€ws m.: Paeanian. The 
deme of Paeania (that of the orator 
Demosthenes) lay on the eastern 
slope of Mt. Hymettus. 59b 

mowela f.: education, training 

mradetw, ful. raidevow, aor. éraldevoa, 
pass. éradevOnv, ful. pass. radevoo- 
pat (rats): teach, educate, train 
mwat&a@ f.: child’s play, play 

mavdiov n. (mais): child, little child 

watdo-TptBns, -ov m.: (rubber), gymnas- 
tic trainer 

mal{w (rats): play, jest 

mais, gen. raidés, m. or f.: child, off- 
spring; servant. ek. maliwy or éx Tal- 
56s, from childhood, from boyhood. 
Cf. ék véov. 

matw: strike, flog 

mada. adv. (palae-ontology):  for- 
merly, long ago. mddar davydfw, I 
long have wondered 

qwaXatds adj.: ancient, old, man of old 

TIadapndns,-cosm.: Palamedes. Myth- 
ical inventor of the alphabet, arith- 
metic, and many other devices. 
Unjustly slain by the Achaeans be- 
fore Troy. 41b 
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wad adv.: again 

awhp-mrodus, pl. mdumoddA, adj.: pl. 
very many 

TavTa-ract adv. (ras): absolutely 

mwavTaxov adv.: everywhere 

amavrws adv. (ras): by all means, surely, 
certainly, in fact 

mavy adv. (ray): entirely, completely, 
very, earnestly, greatly, certainly. ov 
mdvv, not very 

mapa prep.: with gen., from, by the side 
of, by. With dat., with, in the judg- 
ment of. wap juiv, in our town. 
With acc., along, during; by the side 
of, to the side of, in comparison with, 
contrary to. mapa tods vduous, con- 
trary to the laws. apa 7 dikacoy, con- 
trary_to justice. mapa rovs tévous, to 
the home of the friends. jwapa Tov 
xpévov, during the time. map’ éXlyor, 
by a small majority 

mapa-Balvw: transgress, break 

mapa-BadAw : cast to one side. rwpAad- 
“4 mapaBddd\wr, glancing one side 

amap-ayyéAAw, aor. rapyyyerha, Aor. pass. 
mapnyyéAOnv: pass the word along 
(as in a line of soldiers), give the 
word, direct 

mapa-ylyvopnat, aor. mapeyerduny: come 
along, am present 

Trapa-yiyveokw: judge wrongly 

Tap-ayo, aor. pass. mapynxdnv: lead 
aside, lead astray 

Wwapa-Setypa, -aros n. (paradigm): ex- 
ample 

trapa-lewpéw (theory): observe in com- 
parison 

Tap-atpéw, aor. mapedrAdunv: mid, draw 
away (to one’s self) 

Tap-attéw, aor. mid. rapyTncduny: beg, 
entreat 

qwapa-ka0-npat: sit by, sit beside 

mapa-kehevonar: urge, exhort 
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mrapa-kéXevorts, -ews f.: exhortation. él 
TH wuerépa mapaxeredoan, that I may 
urge you (to your duty) 

aapa-Kpovw: strike one side (a figure 
from the palestra), turn aside, de- 
ceive 

mwapa-AapBdve: receive, take in charge 

awapa-Aeltrw, aor. mapédvrov; pass by, 
pass over 

Tlap-dAtos m.: Paralius. (He was treas- 
urer of temple funds in 390 B.c., ac- 
cording to an inscription.) 33e 

Twapa-pévw, ful. mapayevd, aor. mapé- 
weva: remain by (my) side, remain 
(with) 

wapa-pueéonat: comfort, encourage 

wapa-vonos adj.: lawless, unlawful 

Tapa-vopws adv,: contrary to the law 

wapa-rav adv. (rds): absolutely, en- 
tirely. With 76, like 7d vov, 78 mpa- 
TOV 

mapa-rAnolws adv.: in like manner, in 
much the same way 

mapa-oKevatw: prepare 

Tapa-cKotéw: observe 

wapa-xwpéw : make way, yield the floor 

wap-eyuut: am present. of mapéyres, the 
bystanders, those who (are) present. 
év r@ mapbyri, at present, now 

wGp-erpt, GOr. TapHAGov: pass along, en- 
ter. mapedOdy Blos, past life 

map-éxw, fut. mapétouat, aor. mid. mape- 
oxéunv: present, furnish, produce, 
offer, cause 

wap-tenar: entreat, request earnestly. 
Equiv. to mrapairéopat 

map-tnut, aor. partic. rapels: allow to 
pass, neglect 

Tldptos adj.: Parian, from (the island) 
Paros. 20a 

rrap-lornpt, pf. partic. mapertas: set 
beside, present; pf. intrans. stand 
beside, am present 
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was, waca, wav adj.: all, every, the 
whole 

TAaTXw, fut. reloopat, aor. %rabov, pf. 
mwéwovda (rd0os): suffer, am affected, 
have experience, experience 

TwaThp,-Tpds m. (pater): father 

warpls, -l80s f. (patria): fatherland 

Ilarpoxdos m.: Patroclus, friend of 
Achilles, slain by Hector. 28¢ 

wave, ful. ravow, aor. mid. éravodunv: 
stop, cease 

melOw, aor. @retoa, mid. ériObunv, pf. 


pt ain Athi 


convince; mid. and pass. am per- 
suaded, obey, believe, take (my) ad- 
vice. meloas, with (your) consent or 
approval 

mepdopar, ful. meipdcoua, aor. érepa- 
Onv: attempt, try, endeavor; have 
experience of, know 

mépwros adj. (révre): fifth. méumros av- 
rés, with four others 

néure: send 

arévys, -NTOS m.: poor man 

arévOos, -€0S N. (rdos): sorrow, mourn- 
ing 

wevia f. (penuria): poverty, need 

mévre (quinque): five 

aép (rép.): enclitic strengthening suffix. 
el mep expresses a doubt 

aepl prep.: with gen., about, around, 
concerning, in regard to. With dat., 
mm regard to. With acc., in regard 
to. 7d rept oé, nearly equiv. to rd cod. 
mept rods véous, for the youth. When 
it follows its noun or pronoun, it has 
the accent upon the first syllable. rept 
mrelarov, of highest importance. zrept 
ronhob, of great importance 

arept-apm-€xopat: Clothe, throw about 
(as a garment) 

wept-Arrw: wrap about, cloak 
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mept-Baddw, pf. pass. mepiBéBrnuar. 
clothe; pass. am clad, cloaked 

mept-ylyvopat, pf. mepryéyova: surpass, 
excel, am superior 

mepl-eupe (eful): surpass, excel 

mepl-ept, partic. mepudy (elu): go 
around, go about, walk around 

mept-epydtopnas (Zpyov): ama busybody, 
meddle with what does not concern 
(mey~~ 

arept-épx oar, aor. mepipAOov: go around, 
walk about 

IleptkAfjs, -éous m.: Pericles, the great- 
est statesman of Athens, who ap- 
peared in public life first (so far as 
is known) as the choregus for the 
Persians of Aeschylus in 472 B.c., 
and died in 429B.c. 2156 

mept-péva, ful. mepimev®, Gor. mepréuerva : 
wait, tarry, wait about, await 

mepl-mratos m. (Peripatetic) : 
about), colonnade 

mrepi-T Onur, aor. partic. mepibéuevos: put 
about, wrap around 

mepiTrétepos comp. adj. (repl): more 
than, unusual 

mept-rvyxavw: fall in with, happen to 
meet 

mept-pépw : bear about, carry about 

wérpa, Homeric gen. rérpns, f. (Peter): 
rock, stone 

wy enclitic: in any way 

ahyvuypar: grow stiff 

anda: leap, bound 

ayvixa adv.: when, at what time? (Cf. 
mre.) 

melo, aor. érlesa: press 

mOaves adj. (relfw): persuasive, plau- 
sible 

mBavas adv.: persuasively, plausibly 

miBavarepov comp. adv.: more persua- 
sively 

aithos m.: felt 


(walk- 
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atvw, aor. ériov, pf. mérwxa, verbal ro- 
réoy (potio): drink 

mirrevw(relw), aor. érlarevoa: believe, 
trust, have confidence, rely on; aor. 
put confidence 

whavy f. (planet): wandering, going to 
and fro 

watt (plastic): mold, make up 

TI\arwv, -wvos m.: Plato. 34a, 38b, 
59 b. Introd. §§ 28 f. 

mAretoros sup. of mods: most, greatest 

mrelwv (or mA€éwv), -ovos, nom, pl. el- 
ous (comp. of rodvs): more, more nu- 
merous. m)éov moiety, accomplish 
something, gain anything 

mAHP0s, -€o n. (plébs): multitude, 
mass, people, populace, democracy 

wAHIw: am full 

awrAnppéArcta f. (uédos): false note, mis- 
take 

awAnppEAew: strike a false note, err 

wAnppedts, -€s adj.: mistaken, unrea- 
sonable. mr nupedés, a false note, mis- 
take, error 

aAhy conj. and prep.: except, but. mAhy 
el, equiv. to ef wu, unless 

TrAnoaw, fut. rAnodow: approach 

mAnolov adv.: near, with gen. 

toiov n. (rhéw): boat, ship 

mrovoros adj.: rich, wealthy 

mrovarmTaros sup. adj.: richest, most 
wealthy 

modamés adj.: of what land ? 

ao0ev adv.: whence, from what source ? 

aot adv.: whither, to what? 

mol encl. adv.: somewhither, some- 
where 

movéw, ful. rornow, aor. érolnoa, pf. me- 
molnka, verbal moimréos: make, act, 
do, compose. 
maréov Te mojoat, accomplish some- 
thing, gain anything. epi whelarou 
movetcOar, count of highest impor- 


moiéw kax@s, injure. 
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tance. a werohxacr, the poems which 
they have composed. ototuar rods 
déyous, make my talk, speak. mooé- 
par maidas, beget children, have a fam- 
ily. 3 érolnocas, you did well, I am 
glad that you. ed roy, benefit 

wrolnpa,-aros n. (7roéw): poem 

twolnots, -ews f. (poesy): poetry 

mointéos: verbal adj. of moéw, do 

Tourts, -0F m. (row): (maker), poet 

motos adj.: of what kind? — 

qrodepnew: am at war, contend 

aoXéutos adj.: public enemy, enemy 

aoNenos m.: war, battle 

TOALS, -ews f.: City, state 

woktrela f.: state, constitution 

trohitevopar, Sut. rodretcouar: live as 
citizen 

woAtrns, -ov (mdis): man of the city, 
citizen, fellow-citizen 

mwoAitiKds adj. (roNirns): political, of a 
citizen. -As“noun, statesman, public 
man. 7d rodtixd, the work of the 
city, affairs of state 

woANG adv.: often. 7a moddd, for the 
most part 

moAXaxts adv.: often, frequently, again 
and again, at many times; perchance, 
possibly 

aro\Aaxov adv.: in many places, often 

woXv adv.: far, by far 

aroAv-Tpayyovéw : am a busybody, inter- 
fere, meddle 

moAvs, TOAAH, woAD adj.: much, abun- 
dant, great, large;long, many. ol 
moddol, the many, the most, the 
masses. wo\\@, (by) much. 74 7rod- 
Ad or ws 7d odd, for the most part, 
generally 

moAv-rédera f.: expense — 

modv-TeXotepos comp. adj.: more ex- 
pensive 

modv-Tedfs, -és adj. (réAos): expensive 
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movéw: labor, toil - 

mwovnpla f.: evil, wickedness, sin 

trovnpds adj.: bad, evil A 

TovnpoTepos COmp. adj.: worse 

awévos m.: labor, toil, task 

mropela f. (édpos): journey, going 

Tropevopar, ful. ropevoouat: journey, go, 
walk 

wopl{w, aor. mid. éropicdunv: provide, 
procure 

méppw adv.: advanced, far on 

méppw-Yev adv. : at a distance, from 
afar 

mocos interrog. adj.: how much, how 
great Upl. how many? Cf. sa0s, ro- 
govTos. mégov, for how much? 

moré encl. adv.: at one time, once. 7 
more, Whatever, what in the world? 

Tlore(Sara f.: Potidaea, on the isthmus 
of Pallene, on the shore of Thrace. 
28e, 219 e 

wéTepa and mérepoy adv.: whether ? 
(Not always does it need to be trans- 
lated.) 

amérepos adj.: which of (the) two ? 

aétpos m.: fate, destiny, death 

moréyv n. (potio, mlyw): drink 

mov adv.: where ? 

wow encl. adv.: somewhere, anywhere, 
somehow, I presume 

movs, gen. rodds m. (pes): foot 

mpaypa, -aTos n. (7pdrTw): doing, af- 
fair, interest, work, business, thing, 
trouble, case 

mpayparela f.: activity, insistence 

Tpaypartevopar, pf. pass. memparypdrev- 
pat: occupy (my)self, busy (my)self 
about, labor ; pf. pass. perfected, pol- 
ished 

ampafis, -ews f.: action, matter, affair 

mpadraros sup. adj.: most gentle, meek- 
est 

mp@orepos comp. adj.: more gentle 
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mparte, ful. mpdtw, aor. trpaka, pf. 
pass. rérpayuat, aor. érpdxOnv, ver- 
bal mpaxréov: act, do, make, attend 
to, fare; mid. exact. xpiuara mpar- 
Trouat, Charge for services. ed rpdrtw, 
fare well, am happy. 7a ‘Aénvalwy 
mpdrrw, do the work of the Athe- 
nians, am in public life 

Tpqws adv.: meekly, mildly 

awpérw: fit, suit. mpére impers., it is 
fitting 

mperBevw: rank first, revere 

tmperBitepos comp. adj.: older, elder 

mperBurns, -ov m. (priscus): old man 

mplapat: buy, purchase 

mplv adv.: before 

apo prep. with gen.: before, in prefer- 
ence to 

mpo-ayopevw: declare beforehand, give 
notice 

mpo-atpéopat: choose deliberately, pre- 
fer 

wpo-BiBalw (Balyw): lead forward 

mpd-yovos m.: ancestor, forbear, fore- 
father 

mpo-8(Swpt, aor. inf. mpododvac: give up, 
abandon, desert 

TIpé8uxos m.: Prodicus, a noted rheto- 
rician and sophist from Ceos. 19 e. 
Introd. § 12 

apo-bUpéopar, fut. mpodiuncouat: am 
eager, am pleased, strive 

wpo-0tpla f.: zeal, good will, eager- 
ness 

ampo-8Updstepos Comp. adj.: more eager, 
more zealous 

awpotka adv.: freely, without charge, 
without expense 

awpo-kptvw: judge superior, prefer 

apo-héyw, pf. pass. mpoelpnuar: say be- 
forehand, foretell 

mpo-pnbéopat: have forethought for, 
have regard for, with gen. 
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sroo-olpiov n.: (procemium), hymn 

mpos prep.: with gen., before. pds Tay 
Hedy, in the name of the gods. mpéds 
Aids, in the name of Zeus. With dat., 
in addition to. mpds rovros; in addi- 
ticn to this. With acc., to, towards, 
before, with reference to, as regards, 
in view of; in relation to, in compari- 
son with 

npoo-déopar: need in addition 

mpoo-foxaw, aor. mpoceddxnoa (dbEa): 
expect, await 

wpoo-emmt: Come to, go to 

mpoc-épxopar, dor. mpor#Oov: come to, 
approach, meet 

awpoc-epo fut.: will address 

Tpor-evXopat, aor. mpoonviduny: pray 
to, worship 

awpoo-éxw: hold towards, direct 

mpor-hnkw: come to. Impers. rpoo7jxet, 
it is fitting. mpoojxwy, fitting, appro- 
priate. of rpooykorres, the kinsmen, 
relatives 

tpo-onpalvw: show beforehand 

mpoaGe(v) adv.: before, former 

ampoo-Kab-({w: sit by, settle down upon 

mpoo-kepat: lie next, am attached (as 
pf. pass. of rpoorl@nu:, place upon, 
attach, give to) 

atpoc-oda, inf. mpocedévac: know in 
addition. xdpu give 
thanks in addition 

mpoo-moveopat: claim, pretend 

mpo-cratéw (lornu): am leader, lead 

mpor-TatTw, aor. mpocérata, pf. pass. 
mposrérayuat: enjoin upon, direct 

mpog-TlOnut, pf. mpooréderka: place up- 
on, give ire 

aroda-pnyt, fut. moocepS; address 

mpoo-xpdopar, pf. mpooxéxpyuar: use in 
addition, use 

mpdc-wrov n.: countenance, feature; 
(theatrical mask), persou 


mpogedéva., 
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mpotepatos adj.: on the day before 

apdétepov comp. adv.; sooner, formerly 

aporepos comp. adj.: before 

awpo-rl@npt: lay before, propose; mid. 
lay out, of the wpédeo1s of the dead 
body before burial. 115¢ 

apo-rTpérw: turn forward, urge on 

mpo-TpoTa-S5yv adv. (rpérw): headlong 

ap6-xetpos adj. (xelp): ready, at hand 

ampo-xwpéw: advance, go forward. mpovt- 
xdpe air@, he succeeded 

awptpva f.; stern 

mpvtTavetoy n.: prytanéum, the hall at 
Athens in which guests of the city 
dined. 364 

amputavevw: have the prytany. 32b 

mpiTavis, -ews m.: prytanis 

™pw or mpwl adv. (rps): early in the 
morning 

mpwalrara sup. adv.: earliest 

ampwalrepov comp. adv.: earlier 

mpwyv adv.: the other day, day before 
yesterday 

nmporovsup.adv.: forthe first time, firstly 

mpStos sup. adj. (mpo-aros ?) : first, 
earliest 

Tlv@la f.: Pythian priestess. 21a 

mukvds adj.: close, frequent, constant 

awuvOdvopat, aor. érvddunv: inquire, 
learn by inquiry, learn 

twos m. (foal): colt 

TwSpia,-aros n. (potio): draught 

wo-more adv.: ever yet 

ws adv.: in what way, how? How is 
it that, why? mds ydp ov, certainly, 
of course 

mds encl. adv.: in any way, in some 
way, substantially 


‘PabSdpavévs, -vos m.: Rhadamanthys, 
brother of king Minos of Crete, and 
one of the judges in the lower world. 
41a; cf. 2 322; Gorgias 523% 
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paStos adj.: easy 

PRdlws adv.: easily, readily, lightly, 
without good reason 

pF-8tpdraros sup. adj. (Guuds): easiest, 
laziest 

Adov comp. adv.: more easily 

paoros sup. adj.: easiest 

PREG, -aTos nN. (elpnxa): phrase, expres- 
sion 

pyréov verbal of dnul: it must be said 

Phrwp, -opos (elpnKa): speaker, rhetori- 
cian, orator. of pijropes, the public 
men . 

povvdpt, pf. pass. 2opwuar: make strong, 
strengthen. éppdcGa:. to be strong, 
‘to take care of himself,’’— in greet- 
ing, like the Latin valeo 


Taraptvros adj.: Salaminian, of Salamis 

Zarapls, -tvos f.: Salamis, an island 
near the harbor of Athens. 32¢ 

wadtvpos m.: Satyrus, satyr. 215b 

cavt®, cautov reflex. pron.: thyself 

cadéctara sup. adv. (caps): most 
clearly 

cahéerepov comp. adv.. more clearly 

cadys, -és adj.: clear, distinct, definite 

wads adv.: clearly, distinctly, openly 

wéBopat: revere, worship 

Lepives f. pl.: Sirens, who beguiled 
mariners to their destruction. 216a; 
ef. Homer p 167 fe. 

os\qvy f.: moon 

wevorepos comp. adj. (céBouar): more 
august, more reverend 

onpalve, aor. éojunva (ojua): show, 
indicate 

onpetov n.: sign, token 

otydw: am silent, am still 

otyf f.: silence. ovy7, in silence 

ZUnvds m.: Silénus, foster-father and 
companion of Dionysus. 215 a, 
2164 
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Lirnvebys, -€s adj.: Silen-like 

Zipplas,-ov m.: Simmias. 45 b, 59¢ 

Ltorvbos m.: Sisyphus. 41¢; cf. Homer 
Z 1538; » 693 

ciréopar (ciros): am fed, eat 

otryots, -ews: feeding, dining 

girev n.: food 

oKeSdvvips, pf. pass. éoxédacuar: scatter 

okédos, -eos n. (iso-sceles): leg 

oképpa, -aros n.: consideration, specu- 
lation 

oxerrtéov: verbal of cxordéw 

oxevh f.: costume, attire, contrived ap- 
parel 

okérpis, -ews f.: consideration, question 

oxia f.: shade 

oKia-paxéw : fight with shadows, ‘fight 
in the dark,’’ ‘‘ beat the air”’ 

oKomew, aor. eoxepduny, pf. erxeppat, 
verbal oxerréov: consider, examine, 
look at 

oKUTO-TOpos m. (Téuvyw): shoemaker 

opikpds adj. (uxpds): small, little 

ods, oh, odv possessive pron. (tuus): 
thine — 

Zovwov n.: Sunium, the southern prom- 
ontory of Attica. 43d 

oodla f.: wisdom 

codirths, -08 m. (codds): sophist, phi- 
losopher, rhetorician 

copéds adj.: wise 

coparatos sup: adj.: wisest 

codatepos comp. adj.: wiser 

oravirepos comp. adj.: more rare 

omevSw, aor. crevoa (studium): has- 
ten, strive for 

orovdalw, aor. éorovdaca: am in ear- 
nest, am serious, am eager for 

orovd7 adv.: in earnest, seriously, in a 
serious matter 

oraots, -ews J. (formu): faction, party 

orépopar, pf. pass. éorépnua, fut. orepy- 
gouat, qor.égrephOnv: am deprived, lose 
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orepw, aor. torepa, pf. pass. oreupar: 
crown 

oT6pG, -aTos 2.: mouth, lips 

otparela f.: military expedition, cam- 
paign 

orpatrevopar, fut. crparevoouat: serve in 
the army 

oTpat-nyew: am general 

orpar-nyla f. (strategy): generalship, 
command of an army 

oTpar-nyikes adj. (strategic): skilled in 
generalship 

orpat-nyos m.: general, commander 

orpania f.: army, expedition 

oTpaTiorns, -ov m.: soldier 

oTpato-meSov n.: camp, army 

ovy-ylyvouat, aor. cuveyevduny, pf. cvy- 
yéyova: come to be with, associate 
with, have intercourse with 

ovy-ytyveoxw: have sympathy with, 
am indulgent to 

wvy-Kaprrw, aor. cuvécaupya: bend 

ovy-Kepavvvpt, pf. cvyxéxpauar: mix, 
combine, unite 

OVy-Xwpéw, Aor. cvvexupnoa: concede, 
yield 

ctKo-davrns, -ov m.: (sycophant), ma- 
licious accuser. (Never used like 
modern ‘‘sycophant.’’) 

ovd-AapBavw, aor. cvvédaBor: take to- 
gether, close 

ovA-A€yw, aor. pass. cvvedéynv: collect 

cup-Balvw, vf. cvuBéSyka: befall, hap- 
pen. 7a éuol cuuBeBnxdra, my expe- 
rience 

ovp-BadddAopat: bring together, contrib- 
ute 

oip-Bodov n. (84d\w, Symbol): (chance) 
meeting 

ovp-Bovretiw, aor. cuveBovdevea: give ad- 
vice, counsel, advise 

oip-nrds, cvpraca, ciprav: all to- 
gether 
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Tup-roTns, -ov m. (rlyw): fellow ban- 
queter 

ocvp-dhepw: (bring together), am of ad- 
vantage 

cup-pevyw, aor. svvédvyov: flee with, 
go into exile with, am banished with 

ovp-hopa f.: misfortune 

ovvy-anrTw, aor. cuvnwa, pf. Pass. cvvAu- 
pac: fasten together 

ewvv-Sta-cwlw, aor. guvdiécwoe: aid in 
saving 

ovy-§ia-radarwpéw: continue the toil 
with (the rest of pgrents) 

ovy-Soxet impers.: it seems good to 
(you) too 

ovv-eps, ful. cvvécouar: am with, asso- 
ciate with, have todo with. of cvv6»~ 
Tes, (My) associates 

ovy-em-cKoTréw, Gor. cuverecxeyduny : 
consider with (me), examine with 
(me) + 

ovv-fOns, «5 adj.: accustomed, familiar 

cvv-OnKn J. (7lOnuc): Covenant, agree- 
ment, contract 

ovv-volw, aor. cuvevdnoa: havea thought, 
aor. partic. taking up a thought 

ovv-o.da pf. as pres.; plpf. as impf., 
ovvydy: am conscious, know very 
well, — with dat. after cvv- _ 

ovv-ovela f. (cvveut): association 

ogvv-ovrragrThs, -of m.: associate 

ovv-reTaypévus adv. (rdrrw): in array, 
with definite agreement 

ovv-rerapévws adv. (relyw). vehemently 

ovv-rlOnus, aor. inf. cvvbeivas, aor. mid. 
auvebéunv: put together, compose ; 
mid. covenant, agree together~ 

ovy-TvyXxave: happen 

ovv-wporla f, (8uvuur): conspiracy, club 

ovv-wpls, -(S0s5 f.; pair of horses 

cipryt, -yos f. (syrinx), shepherd’s 
pipe 

ove-clréw: eat together, am messmate 
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ovxves adj.: much. cuvxvod xpbvou, in a 
long timé 

Zdoyrrios adj.: Sphettian, of the deme 
Sphettos (of the tribe Acamantis). 
33 6 

rdSpa adv.: earnestly, seriously, ex- 
ceedingly 

ododpds adj.: earnest, enthusiastic, im- 
petuous 

ohodpas adv.: violently, vehemently 

ohay gen. of refl. pron.: themselves 

oxedov adv. (éxw): nearly, almost, 
about 

oX pO, -aros (Exw, scheme) n.: appear- 
ance, bearing. (Cf. habitus.) 

vxoAd{w: am at leisure 

oxodnf. (school): leisure. cxodqy dyw, 
have leisure. Cf. hovxiav dyw. 

cwlw, dor. towoa, ful. pass. cwOjooua, 
aor, éodOnv: save, keep in safety ; 
aor. pass, returned in safety 

Zoxparys, -ovs m.: Socrates. (The best 
Mss. of Xenophon treat this as of the 
first declension.) Introd. §§ 13 f. 

odpa,-atos n.: body 

Tw-dpovéw (sdgppwv, —ods, ppjy): am of 
6ound mind, am sensible 

ow-ppoatvyn /.: temperance, self-control 


TadrnOh: for ra adyOy 

ToAAa: for Ta dda 

vav: for rol dy. 29a 

tav in w tay (@rys?): my friend, my 
good man 

Takis, -ews f. (rd77w): post, station 

tapattw, pf. pass. rerdpayyar: trouble, 
confuse, disturb 

raptoereia: for Ta dpicreta, the meed of 
bravery 

rartw, aor. trata, pf. pass. réraypat, 
aor. érdx nv (tactics): station, place, 
set, appoint 

ravpnddv adv.: like a bull 
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ravry adv. (otros): in this respect, thus, 
so, in this point 

tavtév: for 7d avré, the same 

tap f.: burial, funeral 

Taxa adv.: perhaps, possibly 

TaXtora, sup. adv.: most quickly 

TAXVs, TAXEla, TAXY adj.: swift. did Ta- 
xéwv, quickly 

te(vw: tend, extend, direct 

texpalpw: infer, gather 

TEeKEAplov 2.: sign, indication bit of 
cifcuinstantial evidence 

Textowkds adj. (réxtwy): skilled in car- 
pentry 

TeAapeyv, -Svos m.: Telamon. 41D 

reherf f.: initiation, mystic rite 

TeXeuTaios adj.: last 

rehevTdw, aor. érededrnoa, pf. TeTEede’- 
tyxa: end, die. redevray, at last 

rehevrf, f. (rédos): end, completion 
death 

redéw, pf. Ter édXexa (Tédos): pay - 

Tepiwv,-wvos m.: Terpsio. 59¢ 

rérrapes num. (quattuor): four 

réxvy f. (technical): art 

réws adv.: till then. Cf. gws. 

Tde adv. of b5e: thus, in the following 
way 

THAtkooSe adj.: at (your) age 

TyAtKotTos adj,: at (my) age 

Thpepov adv. (juépa): to-day 

Tyvikade: at this hour 

TlOnpt, aor. mid. ébéunv: place, set, 
count; cast (of a vote) 

Tipaw, aor. ériunoa, fut. mid. Tiujoouat, 
aor. érinnoduny (7444): honor, esteem, 
fix a penalty ; mid. propose as a pen- 
alty, with gen. of price 

Tiny f.: honor 

Tina, -aros n.: assessment, award, 
judgment 

Tiptdrepos Comp. adj. (7447): more pre- 
cious 
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ripwpés:, ful rinwpjow, aor. mid. éripw- 
gnodunv: avenge, gain satisfaction ; 
punish 

tipwpla f.: punishment, vengeance 

ws, gen. Tivds or Tov, dat. TY, n. pl. acc. 
drra, (encl.) indef. pron.: some one, 
a@ certain, one, many a one, some. 
n Tt ovdév, little or nothing 

rls, rl, gen. rlvos, interrog. pron.: who? 
what? 

Titpookw, pf. pass. rérpwuat, ful. pass. 
TpwOjcouar; wound 

(tAdw), aor. ErAnv (réAuy): dare 

tol: =aol, in a Homeric quotation. 
28c. Generally a weak ethical dative, 
you know, doubtless, you see 

rol-vuv inferential particle: well then, 
well, often used in a transition 


torsade dem. pron.: such as this, like | 


this 

TOLOVTOS, TOLAYTH, ToLovTO dem. pron. 
(rotos): such, of this kind. It may 
refer to what follows (as 47 a). 

ToApaw, aor. éré\unoa: dare, have the 
heart 

ToApy f,: daring, assurance, effrontery 

Témos m. (topography): place, region 

ToréaSe, torhSe, Tordvbe: SO much, so 
great; pl. so many 

TOTOUTOS, TOTAUTH, TOTOUTO (Tdc0s): SO 
great, so heavy, so much; pl. so 
many. els tocofrov, to such a pitch 

rote adv.: then 

roré adv.: at one time. zoré 5’ad, but 
again 

row encl.: gen. of rls 

trotvavtlov: for 7d évavrlov, the opposite 

totvopa: for 7d Bvoua, the name 

Tpaytkds adj.: tragic 

Tpaywdla (rpdyos, gdH) f.: tragedy 

Tpa-mela f. (trapeze; rérrapes, mous): ta- 
ble, bank, money changer’s 

tpets numeral (tres): three 
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tpérw, 2 aor. érparbunv (rpdros): turn 

tpépa, ful. Opepw, fut. pass. Opépovra, pf. 
pass. Té0paypar: bring up, nurture 

tpéw, aor. rpeca: tremble 

tpidxovra num.: thirty. of Tpidxorra, 
‘“‘The Thirty Tyrants,’? who ruled 
Athens from. June, 404, to February, 
403 B.c. 

tptBw, aor. érpwa, pf. pass. rérpimpar: 
rub, prepare by rubbing 

Tpt-wrdsAenos m.: Triptolemus, a myth- 
ical hero of Eleusis. He was a favor- 
ite of Demeter, and received from 
her a winged chariot, with which he 
drove over the earth, making known 
the blessing of agriculture. 4la 

tplraros adj. (rpets): third 

TpLXq adv.: in three ways 

Tpola f.: Troy, the Troad. 41b 

Tpdtos Mm. (Tpérw): Manner, Way. mavrl 

‘rpbrw, by all means. ~ dy rpérov, in 

what way, as x 

tpodpeds, -€ws m. (rpépw): foster father, 
who brought (him) up 

tpodts. (rTpépw): food, support, nurture 

tpvph f.: luxury 

Tpwlyodpevos; ful. pass. partic. of rirpu- 
oKW 

Tvyxavo, ful. revEouat, aor. Ervxov (Tv- 
xn): chance, happen. With suppl. 
participle, which often has the greater 
importance; tvyxdve. 8v, happens to 
be, is. 7a ruydyvra, chance, common. 
With gen., happen upon, receive 

Tintw: strike, smite 

turds adj.: blind 

roxy f.: fortune. r¥xy dyaég, God's 
will be done, as God pleases, ‘‘ all for 
the best.’? This phrase is set at the 
head of many Attic inscriptions, like 
Geol, ‘‘In God’s name,”’ **God save 
the State.’’ 

teencl.: = rivl, dat. of rls 
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UBprs, -ews f.: insolence 

UBprorrhs, -oF m.: insolent 

UBpiorératos sup. adj.: most insolent 

byvevdés adj.: healthful, wholesome 

USwp, gen. vdaros (wet): water. Pl. 
rain 

ulds,-o08: see ds, son 

Upeis, Gpav pers. pron.: you 

tpérepos adj.: your, of You. 7d tyére- 
pov, your work~- ~ 

$6s,-08 nom. dual vet, pl. vets, gen. pl. 
béwy m. (vids): son 

tr-akovw, aor. imjxovca: give ear to, 
listen, i.e. answer, open the door 

tr-dpxw: am in readiness 

ba-erxaw (elkw, weaken): yield 

tr-elkw, verbal wmecxréo : yield, as a 
younger to an older p. rson 

trép prep. (super): with gen., on be- 
half of, on the part of, in regard to 

tr-épxopat: creep before, fawn upon, 
cringe to 

t-éxw: bear, suffer, am subject to 

vn-nper (a f.: service 

br-npérns, -ov m.: servant, attendant 

br-vrxvéopat, dor. brecxdunv: promise 

barvos m. (somnus): sleep 

td prep. (sub): with gen., under, by, 
because of 

brro-BrXérw, ful. troBrépoua, aor. vré- 
dea: look from under the brows, 
look with suspicion, look askance 

brro-S€xopar: receive 

trro-Séw, pf. pass. vrodédeuac: bind 
under, bind on; pf. pass. am shod 

b6-8yp.a, -atos n.: sandal 

trro-AapBdvw, aor. vré\aBov, pf. vrei- 
Anga: interpose, Suppose; aor. came 
to believe 

bro-Aoy(fopar: take into account, cal- 
culate, consider 

tro-pévw, aor. iréueva: endure. sub- 
mit to 
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tro-ct&Aw, aor. mid. trecre\duny: 
hold back, withhold, dissemble 

Urrios adj. (vd): supine, upon (my) 
back 

tetarov sup. adv.: for the last time 

torepatos adj.: later, following. 77 vore- 
pala, on the next day, on the day 
after 

torepov comp. adv.: later 

torrepos comp. adj.: later 

i-nyéopar : lead the way, lead on 

t-(npt, aor. opt. mid. vpelunv: yield, 
concede 


PalSwv, -wvos m.: Phaedo. 57a, He 
was a well-to-do young citizen of 
Elis, — but was brought to Athens 
as a prisoner of war, and sold as a 
slave. Socrates took interest in him 
and secured his freedom, and he be- 
came a devoved follower of Socrates. 

PaSadvbns,-ov m.: Phaedondes. 59¢ 

palvw, fut. pass. pavotuat, aor. épdynv: 
show ; pass. appear, am found, seem. 
ov palverat, plainly not 

davepds adj.: manifest, seen, open 

dadppakov n. (pharmacy): drug, — eu 
phemistic for poison 

dackw (pnul): assert, say, declare, 
claim 

davAl{w: disparage 

atdros adj.: worthless, mean, insignifi- 
cant 

davrdtaros sup. adj.: meanest 

davddrepos comp. adj.: of less impor- 
tance 

delSopar, fut. peloowat: spare 

dépw, fut. ofsw, aor. nreyxa, aor. pass. 
nvexOnv: bear, bring 

devyo, fut. pevtoua, 2 aor. @pvyor, verbal 
peuxt éov (puyy): (1) flee, avoid, shun ; 
(2) am charged, am defendant in a 
suit at court, — (treated as a passive 
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verb, am accused, with vré and gen. 
of agent); go into exile, am ban- 
ished 

ofpn f. (fama): report, saying (esp. 
chance saying) 

dypl, inf. pavar, fut. pow and épd, aor. 
elrov, pf. etpnxa, pass. tpnuat, verbal 
pnréov : say, assert. ot dnut, deny, 
say no 

P0éyyouat, aor. épbeytdunv: utter a 
sound 

$6tn f.: Phthia, home of Achilles in 
Thessaly. 44b 

P0ovéw, aor. épObynoa: envy, grudge, 
begrudge 

$84vos m.: envy, grudge, malice 

drréw: love 

dblrv0s adj.: friendly 

#.A6-AGos m.: Philolaus, adistinguished 
Pythagorean philosopher. 61d. In- 
trod. § 6 

ird-ToAts adj.: city-lover, patriotic 

dldos adj.: dear, pleasing, friendly; as 
noun, friend 

didr0-copéw (copés): love wisdom, seek 
truth 

diro-cobla f. (philosophy): search for 
truth 

did6-codhos m.:; lover of truth 

.A6-Tipos adj.: lover of honor, ambi- 
tious 

iro-Tipstraros sup. adj.: most ambi- 
tious 

diro-ixlG f.: love of life 

Pradoros m. pl.: Phliasians, people of 
a small country west of Corinth. 
57a 

ddvapéw: babble, talk nonsense 

ddAvapla f.: babbling, nonscnse 

poPéopar, ful. poBhcouat, aor. époPHOny: 
fear, am afraid of, dread 

oBepds sup. adj.: ‘fearful, to be feared 

dd6Bos m.: fear 
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porrdw: frequent, come often 

dovikdratos adj.: most bloodthirsty 

6vos m.: slaughter, slaying, death 

dopéw: wear. Frequentative of pépw 

goptikds adj. (pépw, pbpros, burden): 
(burdensome), vulgar, commonplace 

dpalo, aor. éppaca: point out, tell, de- 
clare 

dpovéw (pejv): think. wéya gpovd, am 
proud ~ 

$psvycis, -ews f.: intelligence, wisdom, 
prudence 

dpovipos adj.: intelligent, reasonable, 
wise 

dpovlwws adv.: wisely, sensibly. ¢povi- 
Mws €xev, to be wise 

dpovipdraros sup adj.: wisest, most 
intelligent 

dpovtitw, aor. édpdbyrica, verbal pporti- 
oréov: think of, consider 

povriorhs, -oF m. (dporritw): thinker, 
speculator, student of. (Followed by 
an acc., as if it were ppovrltwr.) 

dpovpa f.: guard, prison 

dvyf f.: flight, retreat; exile, banish- 
ment 

vrAak, -akos m.: guard, keeper 

dvAarrw: guard, watch; mid. guard 
(my)self against 

PvAf, f.: phyle, tribe, — one of the ten 
chief political divisions of the Athe- 
nians 

iors, -ews f.: nature, natural endow- 
ment 

durebw, aor. épvrevoa: plant, beget. ¢ 
gurevoas, (your) father 

gbw, aor. pur, pf. wépuxa (cf. Latin 
fui): spring, come into existence, 
am born; pf. am, am by nature 

dovif. (-phone): voice, dialect, speech 


Xatpehdv,-ros m.: Chaerephon, a friend 
of Socrates. 20¢ 
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xalpw: take pleasure, rejoice, delight, 
fare well. édw yalpeyv, suffer it to say 
‘¢ farewell,’ think no more of it 

Xareralvw, fut. xaherayG: am angry 

XaAerds adj.: difficult, hard, sad, griev- 
ous, fierce 

Karerararos sup. adj.: hardest, fierc- 
est, hardest to bear 

Xareradrepos comp. adj.: more difficult, 
harder to bear, worse 

XaArkeds, -€ws m. (xadxés): blacksmith 

XaAkeutixds adj.: skilled in smith’s 
work 

Xap-evviov 2. (xaual, edvy): ground-bed, 
i.e. blankets, for sleeping on the 
ground 

XaprevriLopar (xdpis): jest, sport 

Xapllopar, fut. Xaprofuar, aor. éxapid- 
unv: gratify, oblige 

Xadpis, -uros f.: gratitude, favor, thanks. 
év xdpirt, as a favor, to please 

Xetpav, -Gvos m. (hiems): cold storm, 
winter 

Xetpo-TEXvNS, -ov m.: artisan, craftsman 

Xélpwv, -ovos (comp. of xaxbs): worse 

xtrros pl. adj.: one thousand 

Xpaopar, aor. éxpnodunv: use. Ppbbvy 
Xpépuevor, through envy, under the 
influence of envy. xpwpuac éuaur@, do 
with myself 

xpela f.: use 

Xph (sc. éo7l): it is necessary, needful, 
fitting; one must, one ought 

XPApPS, -aTros n.: thing; pl. property, 
money. TimOpat XpnudTwy, propose a 
fine 

Xpnpariopds m.: making of money 

XPhv (xen Fr): it were fitting. xpHv av- 
Tous KTA,, they ought, etc. 

XPNN pds m.: response of an oracle, ora- 
cle 

XPnTp-wSéw, aor. éxpnougdnoa: deliver 
an oracle, foretell the future 
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Xenop-edés m2. (delSw): oracle singer, 
fortune-teller, prophet 

Xpnorrdss adj. (xpdoua): good, excel< 
lent 

Xpdvos m.: time 

Xptotos adj.: golden 

XPSpa, -aros (chrome): color 

X@Ads adj.: lame 

Xopéw: proceed, flow 

xepls adv.: apart from, not to speak of 


Pevdfs, -és adj.: false 

esSopar, aor. pass. éyevaOnr: lie, speak 
falsely, deceive 

WetSos, -eos n.: falsehood 

Wndlfopar (yF¢os): vote, cast (my) 
vote 

Wipos, -ov f.: (pebble), vote 

Widds adj.: bare, simple 

syos m.: blame 

Wox4 f-: soul 

Woxopat: become cold 

Wixos, -eos 7.: cold, cool 


a@yabé: for o dyad. 244 

aS adv. of 83e: thus, in this way 

apa f. (hour): season, time 

as adv.: as, how, that, since. In ws 
adnOas, it is the adv. of the article, 
in truth. ws with the participle indi- 
cates the action as thought or. said; 
ws ééyéwy, with the expectation that 
Ishould prove; ws diapbelpovra, with 
the statement thatI corrupt. ws with 
the superl., like Latin quam, ws Bed- 
rlarn, as good aspossible; ws tdxucTa, 
as quickly as possible 

do-mep adv.: as, just as, like 

aore conj.: with inf., so that; therefore 

Gra: pl. of obs, ear 

adperéw, ful. wpertow, pf. opédAnka: ben- 
efit, help, profit, am of advantage 
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GREEK - INDEX 


The Indexes have been prepared by Miss Elizabeth Seymour and aim to present 
the main points elucidated by the editor in the Introduction and Notes; on some of 
these points further information may be found in the Vocabulary. 

Light figures refer to pages of this edition, heavy figures to sections of the 


Introduction. 


& equivalent to cal raira 189 

aydves Tinnrol and atipyyro, 56 

aSixéo in the New Testament, 133 

"AOnvaios instead of dicaoral, 37, 179 

aloyvvopat, construction after, 55, 172 

G&kovew as passive of Aéyerv, 145 

a&\Aa with imperative, 108, 120, 123 

&AAG yap in transition, 73 

&v, with future, 144; with past indica- 
tive, 42, 55, 161, 180; with optative, 
74; repeated, 39, 82, 110, 112, 159 

avaBalvw, 83 

dvdxpiots, 52 

avadépw of shifting responsibility, 50 

avTtypadh, 71 

avrwporla, 52 

avumdbyr0s, 186 

Grodoyeio Oar, construction following, 
61 

apa, 111 

aperh, 79 

apex, 134 

G&pxev, 51 

érisla, 57, 81 


yap explanatory, 80, 82 
yé, 126 
yvabi cautdy, 8, 52 


yeaph, 50 
yupvarrixh, 136 ff. 


Saindviov of Socrates, 22, 38, 83, 113, 
179 

Salpwv, 71 

Sé repeated, 87 

$é-clause subordinate, 64 

Stapv0oroyéopar, 108 

Sikacrhs, 48 

Slkn, 50 

Sikn éphpn, 53, 42 

Sip9épa as a disguise, 144 f. 

Siwporla, 52 

Soxipatw, 139 


éa, 148 

el yap wdhedov, 119 

el kal and kal el, 84 

elvat, idiomatic use of, 57 
elpwvela of Socrates, 24, 173 
elrayw, 63, 96 

elraywyevs, 53 

eloaywyh Tihs Sikyns, 53 
eloépxopat as passive of elcdyw, 78 
é« for év, 69, 86 

éxet, 6, 91 

ekAnoiac THs, 64 
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tvSexa, of, 57, 101, 165 

év rots, 116, 140 

émorarns, 85 

émorhpn and aArnOys SdEa, 1 
eS Lav, 129 

éh’ wre with infinitive, 78 
éxo as elul, 89, 172 

éx and éoxov, 44, 49 


mAtos, Socrates’s reverence for, 68, 175 
nplOeor, 74 


Oarepa, 140 

Geds, 71 

Oeds, 6, as used by Socrates, 148 
Bewpla, 141 


larpdés, 126 
iva with past indicative, 119 


kal repeated, 57 

kal 89 Kal, 127 

kal el and el kal, 84 
Kadds kayabds, 48 

karé in composition, 96 
KAébuSpa, 54 

KAnTipes, 52 

kowvov, 7d, 135 
kopuBavriavtes, ot, 147 
Kripa, distinguished from ypijua, 159 
Kova, vy Tov, 54 
koveiov, 166 f. 


paptupes, 88 

pAAw with future, 52 

pév, affinity to ujv, 117, 129 

pév-clause subordinate in thought, 66, 
75, 78, 92, 93, 137, 186 

ph and subjunctive for less vivid state- 
ment, 106, 120, 122, 130 

pf in questions, 63, 120 

py ot after negative idea, 116 

pndev Gyav, 52 
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poppe, 124 
povoikh, 136 f. 


vavpaxla, n, 86 
vov not temporal, 40, 48, 107, 119 


olos with infinitive, 124 

olos with superlative, 57 

OpOpos, 115 

opxfhotpa, 69 

ort introducing a direct quotation, 53 
6 Ty pabdyv, 98 

ov in oaths, 96 

ov for ph, 68 

ov pf with future, 118 

ov dul, 64 

ovv resumptive, 37, 94, 105, 171 
opdtoKkaverv, construction with, 106 


ma.Sorp(Bns, 126 

Tap tpaurd, | 166 ~ 

pees évr¢ ivOot; 90 . 

TacXw, P ssiye in, meaning, 37 

welOw, 13 

mep( and accusative equivalent to geni- 
tive, 162 

awARPos equivalent to djuos, 51 

moAutiKés, 60 

mroAuTrpaypovla, 83 

aplv with optative, 99 

apds with accusative, 53 

amputaveiov, 100 

mputTavets, 85 


codla, 4 and n. 

codpiorhs, 182 

codpds of poets, 55 

coos avhp meaning Sophist, 41 

ovveivat, 47 

ovvfyopou, 54 

covvévres, of, of Socrates, 24, 47; cf. 
cvvovatacrys, 186 

ox jp as disguise, 145 
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capa, 164 
cwdhpoctvn, 52 


TeOvdvar, 80, 105, 1138 

Tekpfprov, 61, 63 

w\, adverbial use of, 123, 148 

wl Adyerv, 125 

Tidopat, construction with, 141 

76 to indicate quotation, 95 

7 Sé, 101 

TO... wpaypa, 144 

rovro adverbial with mparrev, 121 

tpamefar, 39 

tpidkovta, of, 17, 19, 36, 38, 51, 88 
167; Vocab. s.v. 


brép, equivalent to wepl, 108, 183 
tré in composition, 144 
two with passive idea, 104, 172 
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ddppaxov, 746, 149, 166 

devyw as passive, 46 and Vocab. 8.v. 

dirXScog0s, 4 and note 

dvyf (of 408 B.c.), 51 

mvAn mpvtavevovoa, 85 

dias, 55, 56 

govy (or Satudviov) of Socrates, 22, 
38, 83, 113, 179 


Wipor, 55 


®s with future participle, 162, 164; 
Vocab. s.v. 

®s with genitive absolute, 134 

as eros eltretv, 37 
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ENGLISH INDEX 


Abstract nouns in plural, 60, 124, 174 

Academy of Plato, 34 

Accent of edul, 108 

Accusative, cognate, 48; 51, 70, 71, 107, 
143, 183, 188; specification, 154, 180, 
187 

Achilles, 74 

Adimantus, 92 

Adverbial use of participle, 56, 175 

Aeschines, 91 

Agatho, 170 

Alcibiades, 18, 15, 28, 26, 38, 75, 
100, 170, 176 

Aldus, 192 

Amphipolis, 15, 76 

Anacoluthon and change of construc- 
tion, 47, 53, 54, 74, 78, 102, 123, 
137, 141 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 5, 68 

Anaximander of Miletus, 5 

Anaximenes of Miletus, 5 

Anytus, 36, 38, 41 

Aorist, imperative, 38, 166 ; subjunctive 
as future perfect, 119 

Apollodorus, 92, 152 

Apology, date, 27 ; an accurate report, 
27; summary and analysis, 39, 42-44 

Archetype of Plato manuscripts, 191 

Archons, 51 

Arginusae, battle of, 85 

Aristippus, 153 

Aristophanes, 41, 43, 45, 176 

Article, use of, 44, 58, 73, 74, 102, 1388 


248 


Asclepius, 168 

Asia Minor as home of early philos- 
ophy, 5 

Astronomy, 9, 45 

Asyndeton, 112 

Atheism, charged against 
phers, 10 

Athenian court, 48-57 

Athenian religion, 20 

Atomists, 182 

Attraction and assimilation of case, 
39, 101, 111, 121, 134 

Attraction of construction, 130 

Attraction and assimilation of gender, 
40, 61, 77, 110, 180 


philoso- 


Banks, etc., as lounging-places, 39 
Bekker, Imm., 193 

Boat, sent to Delos, 150 
Bodleianus, Codex, 192 

Boeotian dialect, 158 

Books in Plato’s day, 34 

Burnet, J., edition of Plato, 193 


Callias, 47 

Campaigns of Socrates, 141 
Cardinal virtues, 162 

Cebes, 121 

Chaerephon, 50 

Changes in text, 194 

Charges against Socrates, 37, 38, 62 
Chiasmus, 87, 127, 188 

Children of Socrates, 165 


244 


Cicero, translation by, 110 

Cock for Asclepius, 168 

Codex Clarkianus, 192 

Codex Parisinus A, 192 

Codex Venetus T, 192 

Colloquialism, 46 

Compression of phrase, 50 

Condition, logical, 184 

Contrast, 38, 184, 186 

Coérdination of phrases, 41 

Corybantes, 147 

Court, 48-57 

Crasis, preventing hiatus, 37 

Critias, 17; connection with Socrates, 
26, 38, 88 

Crito (the dialogue): summary and 
analysis, 45-47 

Critobulus, 91 

Cron, Christian, edition of Apology 
and Crito, 193 


Date of composition of Apology, 27 

Dative, causal, 94 ; depending on verbal 
idea, 59, 79, 81; ethical, 98, 103 

Death a good, 1138, 114 

Delium, battle at, 15, 76, 176 

Democritus of Abdera, 8 

Demodocus, 92 

Demosthenes, 43 

Diogenes, 13 

Dorian institutions, 142 

Dramatization, 45, 49, 52 


Early Greek philosophy, home of, 5 
Editions of Plato, 192 

Eleatic school of Philosophy, 7, 182 
Eleven, the, 57, 101, 165 

Elision and crasis, 194 

Ellipsis, 77 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, 8 
Epicurus, 13 

Epigenes, 91 

Equity in Athenian court, 54 


ENGLISH INDEX 


Euenos of Paros, 12, 48 

Evidence at trial, 54, 92 

Evil for evil, 132 f. 

Execution, time of, after trial, 151 
Exile, 57, 146 


Fable by Socrates, 155 

Fetiches, 182 

Fines, 57, 104 

Flight open to Socrates, 122 

Foreigners in court, 40 

Future, following déw, 101; middle as 
passive, 140, 181 

Future life, 110, 111, 114 


Generals, the ten at Arginusae, 85 
Genitive, ablatival, 151; absolute, 95, 
with adverb, 188; characterization, 
70; charge, 66; local, 105; parti- 
tive, 47, 66, 89, 95, 165, 182; pos- 
session, 181; temporal, 117, 149 
Good for evil, 47, 183 


Hemlock, 166 f. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, 5, 183 

Hermann, C. F., edition of Plato, 
193 

Hippias of Elis, 12 

Hippocrates, 12 

Hymn by Socrates, 155 

Hyperbaton, 96, 98 


Ignorance cause of sin, 1, 66 

Imperative, aorist, 38, 166 

Imperfect, 112, 126, 127, 149, 164 

Imprisonment, 102 

Inductive method of Socrates, 70, 126 

Infinitive, articular, 157 ; explanatory, 
162; with verbal, 131, 189 

Injustice worse than death, 72 

Ionian school of philosophy, 5 

Irony, 102, 1388, 145, 186; of Socrates, 
24,173 


ENGLISH INDEX 


Judgment after death, 146 


Laws personified, 135 

Listeners to the Phaedo, 151 

Loyalty of Socrates shown in the 
Crito, 147 

Lyco, 36 

Lysias, 39 


Magistrate’s duty in court, 54 

Manuscripts of Plato, 191 

Marsyas, 171 

Megara, government in, 144 

Meletus, 36, 66 

Monists, 7, 9, 182 

Monotheism of Socrates, 21 

Mood, change in successive phrases, 
109 

Musurus, Marcus, 192 


Negative repeated after negative idea, 
86, 167 

Neuter adjective to express abstrac- 
tion, 88 

Nicostratus, 91 


Oath of the judges, 96 

Oaths of Socrates, 54 

Object, one, with several verbs, 112, 
128, 138 

Optative, to express indefinite fre- 
quency, 153 

Oracle, 52, 180 


Pan-Hellenic festivals, 100 

Parmenides, 7 

Participles, causal, 185, 187; closely 
related to main verb, 90; condi- 
tional, 185; imperfect, 112, 118; 
with main idea, 108, 112, 162; as 
nouns, 93; supplementary, 52, 56, 
82, 172, 179 

Penalties for crimes, 57, 97 
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Pericles, 15, 95 

Peroration of Socrates’s speech, 93 

Personification, 135, 142, 177 

Phaedo (the dialogue) written for 
others besides Athenians, 150 

Philolaus, 157 

Philosopher, as a term, 4 

Phlius, 149 

Pity aroused in court, 54, 93 

Plato, his description of Socrates com- 
pared with Xenophon’s, 26; con- 
nection with Socrates, 30, 31; 
family, 28, 29, 92; later life, 32; 
mention of himself, 153; teachings, 
33, 34 

Pluperfect, forms of, 84 

Plural, 124, 174 

Position of words, 97, 123, 128 

Potidaea, 15, 75 

Pragmatism of Socrates, 9, 25 

Predicate, 173, 174, 178, 187 

Present tense, 143, 176 

Pre-Socratic philosophers, 2-12 

Proclus, 192 

Prodicus of Ceos, 12 

Prolepsis, 54, 76, 181, 141, 155, 173 

Prophecies before death, 107 

Protagoras of Abdera, 12 

Protasis, complex, 90 

Prytaneum and guests in, 100 

Public service, Socrates’s views regard- 
ing, 83 

Purpose, expressed by future and rela- 
tive, 102 

Pythagoras of Samos, 6 

Pythagoreans and Pythagoreanism, 6, 
168 


Quotations, idiom used in, 94 
Recent charges against Socrates, 62 


Religion of Athens, 20 
Repetition of words, 75, 119, 148 
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Rhetoric, teaching of, 42 

Rhetoricians, 11 

Riddell, James, edition of the Apology, 
193 


Schanz, M., edition of Plato, 191, 193 

Senate of Athens, 85 

Serranus, Joannes, 193 

Servants, 154, 166 

Seven Sages, 3 

Silenus, 13, 170 

Silver Rule of Plato, 47 

Sin from ignorance, 1, 66 

Socrates, appearance and habits, 138, 
99, 170; attitude toward future life, 
110, 111, Dorian institutions, 142, 
laws and customs, 164, myths, 21, 
natural science, 9, the oligarchy, 
19, oracles, 180, religious rites, 
175; Daemonion, 22, 38, 83, 113, 
179; dialectic, 24; discussions, 
aims of, 25, method, 79, 81, teach- 
ings, 89; endurance, 174; family, 
14,16, 165; humor, courtesy, and 
tact, 24; irony, 24, 173; military 
service, 15, 75, 76; piety, 20, 44, 
52; place in history of philosophy, 
1-2; poverty, 17, 59; pragmatism, 
9; public service, 18, 83, 99, as 
senator, 18, 86, 183; subjects of 
conversation, 9, 25, 46, 178; teach- 
ing not for money, 47; trade, 14; 
trial and death, 35-41 

Solon, 3 

Sophist, 11, 41, 42 

Sparta, political situation, 142, 144 

Stallbaum, edition of Plato, 193 

Stephanus, Henricus, edition of Plato, 
193 
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Subjunctive of deliberation, 101, 163, 
185 

Sun, as object of reverence, 68, 175 

Sunset, the end of the civil day, 157 

Supposition contrary to fact, 87, 88 


Ten generals at Arginusae, condemna- 
tion of, 85, 86 

Tetralogies of Thrasy{lus, 191 

Thales of Miletus, 5 

Theages, 92 

Thebes, government in, 143 f. 

Theseus, 150 

Thirty Tyrants, the, 17, 19, 36, 38, 
51, 88, 167; Vocab. s.v. tpidxovra 

Thrasyllus, 191 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 12 

Transition, 73, 163, 175, 183 

Truth, the body a hindrance in search 
for, 161 


Verbal adjectives, 103 

Visions after midnight, 117 
Votes against Socrates, 97, 98 ~ 
Voting, 55 


Wage-earners, prejudice against, 12, 
34 

Witnesses in court, 54 

Worship in family, 179 


Xanthippe, 16, 165 

Xenophanes of Colophon, 7 

Xenophon, 38, 152, 179; his descrip- 
tion of Socrates compared with 
Plato’s, 26 


Zeno, 7, 182 
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